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HE  EDglish  and  the  German  schools  of  liturgical 
writers  present  in  some  respects  a  marked  con- 
trast to  each  other.  Notwithstanding  the  various 
learned  works  which  have  been  written  by  English 
liturgical  scholars,  it  cannot  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  the  ancient  Liturgies  have  been  as  yet  subjected 
by  them  to  a  sufficiently  thorough  and  comprehensive 
analysis ;  and  in  this  respect  the  German  scholars  show 
a  marked  superiority.  Unfortunately,  till  recently, 
English  liturgical  writers  have  in  the  main  belonged 
to  one  school  of  thought  in  the  Church,  and  have 
approached  the  subject  with  prepossessions  and 
assumptions  which  have  coloured  the  medium  through 
which  they  have  viewed  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  German  liturgical  scholars  are  in  the  main 
free  from  any  bias  of  this  kind,  and  exhibit  more 
of  that  independent,  accurate,  and  comprehensive 
research,  and  of  that  power  of  discriminating  justly 
between  what  is  based  upon  trustworthy  authority 
and  what  rests   upon   questionable   tradition  without 
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fear  of  results,  which  so  eminently  characterises  the 
German  mind. 

The  leading  authority  among  English  writers  is 
unquestionably  the  Eeverend  William  Palmer,  who 
prefixes  to  his  well  -  known  Origincs  Liturgicce  a 
dissertation  on  primitive  Liturgies  ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  English  school  of 
Liturgiologists,  as  his  conclusions  have  been  adopted  as 
certain  truths  by  all  subsequent  writers ;  but  when  we 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  many  of  them  rest, 
they  do  not  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination.  The 
general  ground  on  which  his  system  is  based  he  thus 
states :  "  The  following  is  the  course  which  I  have 
pursued  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  primitive  Liturgies.  Considering  that  the  primi- 
tive Church  was  divided  into  great  portions,  known 
by  the  appellations  of  Patriarchates,  Enarchates,  or 
national  Churches,  and  that  the  supreme  bishops  in 
these  districts  (where  there  were  such  bishops)  had 
generally  sufficient  influence  in  later  ages  to  cause 
their  Liturgies  to  be  universally  received  by  their 
suffragans,  I  thought  it  advisable,  in  the  first  place, 
to  examine  the  Liturgies  of  such  supreme  Churches, 
and  inquire  whetlier  they  appear  to  be  derived  from 
primitive  antiquity."  The  result  of  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  subject  is  that  he  reduces  the  primitive 
Liturgies  to  four  —  the  great  Oriental  Liturgy,  the 
Alexandrian,  the  Eoman,  and  the  Gallican ;  and  these 
four  great  Liturgies,  he  says,  appear  to  have  been  the 
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parents  of  all  the  forms  now  extant.  The  fallacy  of 
this  system  is  that  Liturgies  are  undoubtedly  more 
ancient  than  Patriarchates,  and  existed  in  the  Churches 
before  that  process  of  centralisation  erected  them  into 
these  great  districts;  and  while,  it  is  true,  that  one 
form  of  Liturgy  in  the  main  prevailed  in  each 
Patriarchate,  yet  before  this  bond  of  union  existed 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  greater 
diversity  of  Liturgies  prevailed  in  the  Church  till 
they  were  superseded  by  one  general  form.  In  the 
second  century,  and  even  in  the  third,  every  town 
of  any  consideration  had  certainly  its  own  service  as 
much  as  its  own  constitution,  and  used  therefore  its 
liturgic  liberty.^  Palmer's  theory  thus  leads  to  his 
assigning  a  greater  antiquity  to  the  form  of  Liturgy 
that  afterwards  prevailed,  and  to  crediting  it  with 
the  same  weight  in  earlier  times  that  it  afterwards 
possessed.  Thus  finding  that  the  Church  of  Jerusalem 
possessed  a  Liturgy  which  passed  under  the  name  of 
St.  James  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  this  Church  became  the  Patriarch  of  the 
later  Patriarchate,  he  assumes  that  though  only 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixth  century,  it 
must  be  held  to  be  the  parent  of  all  the  forms  used  in 
the  Patriarchate,  and  gives  it  a  prominence  and  an 
importance  which  is  based  upon  mere  assumption, 
and  not  upon  historical  authority.  This  assumption, 
however,  leads  him  into  a  difficulty,  for  there  is 
1  Bunsen,  Analecta  Antenicecena,  viii.  p.  20. 
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another  ancient  Liturgy  which  differs  from  that  of  St. 
Jarnes,  and  has  every  claim  to  greater  antiquity. 
That  is  the  Liturgy  preserved  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  usually  called  the 
Clementine.  Mr.  Palmer  admits  that  it  is  certainly  a 
monument  of  venerable  antiquity,  but  he  gets  out  of 
this  difficulty  by  a  view  which  is  certainly  ante- 
cedently very  improbable.  He  says  that  he  cannot 
think  that  is  to  be  considered  as  an  accurate  transcript 
of  the  Liturgy  of  any  Church;  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  used  anywhere,  and  that  it  is 
the  work  of  some  unknown  author,  who  affixed  to  it 
the  name  of  Clement  of  Eome,  and  "  has  permitted  his 
learning  and  devotion  to  enrich  the  common  formularies 
with  numerous  ideas  full  of  piety  and  beauty." 

Another  difficulty,  too,  was  created  by  his  theory, 
which  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  parent  Liturgy  for  each  Patriarchate  differing  from 
those  of  the  others.  He  was  unable  to  point  to  any  of 
the  ancient  Liturgies  which  he  could  assign,  in  his  mode 
of  viewing  the  subject,  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Ephesus, 
and  this  difficulty  he  solved  by  assuming  that  it 
is  represented  by  the  Gallican  Liturgy,  which  by  an 
ingenious  theory  he  endeavoured  to  show  was  derived 
from  it;  but  these  two  hypotheses,  though  they  are 
evidently  based  upon  mere  conjecture,  to  which  Mr. 
Palmer's  ingenuity  has  given  a  plausible  appearance, 
have  yet  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers 
of  this  school  as  if  they  were  undoubted  facts. 
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The  first  and  most  thorough  of  the  German  writers 
on  the  Liturgies  was  Drey  in  his  Neue,  Untersuchungen, 
but  he  dealt  mainly  with  the  Clementine  Liturgy.  In 
1864  appeared  an  elaborate  work  by  Hoppe  on  the 
Epiklesis  of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Liturgies;  but 
Dr.  Ferdinand  Probst,  professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Breslau,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  German  liturgical  school  in  his  work  on  the 
Liturgies  of  the  first  three  Christian  centuries  {Liturgie 
der  drei  ersten  Christlichen  Jahrhunderte)^  which 
contains  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  ancient  Liturgies. 
In  this  work  he  repudiates  altogether  Mr.  Palmer's 
theory  of  the  character  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  and 
demonstrates  that  it  was  the  oldest  form  of  the 
liturgical  service,  and  was  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
Basil.  He  was  followed  shortly  after  by  Professor 
Bickell  in  his  work,  Tlie  Lord's  Supper  and  the 
Passover  (Messe  und  Fascha),  who  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  any  Liturgy  framed  in  apostolic  tinies 
must  have  been  derived  to  a  great  extent  in  its  form 
and  expression  from  the  Synagogue  service  of  the  Jews 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Passover  Supper,  in  both  of  which 
the  apostles  had  taken  part ;  and  shows  that  of  all  the 
ancient  Liturgies  the  Clementine  is  the  one  which 
approaches  most  nearly,  and  shows  the  greatest 
correspondence  with,  the  Jewish  forms,  and  has  the 
greatest  claim  to  be  considered  the  apostolic  Liturgy 
from  which  all  others  have  been  derived. 
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These  two  important  works  have  not  been  trans- 
lated, and  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  bring  the 
substance  of  them  under  the  notice  of  English  writers 
by  a  translation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Professor 
Bickell's  work,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction  by 
the  translator  on  the  relations  between  the  early 
Christian  and  the  Jewish  Churches. 

W.  F.  S. 
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THE  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
apostolic  time  falls  naturally  into  distinct 
periods,  which  were  characterised  by  peculiar  in- 
fluences that  affected  her,  and  in  consequence  gave 
rise  to  peculiar  features  in  her  constitution  and 
development.  An  indication  of  these  periods  is 
afforded  to  us  in  the  address  which  our  Saviour  gave 
to  the  apostles  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
when  He  said,  "  But  ye  shall  receive  power  when  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  he  my 
witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth" 
We  have  thus,  first,  the  period  when  the  Church 
was  confined  to  Jerusalem;  secondly,  when  it  spread 
throughout  all  Judea  and  Samaria ;  and  thirdly,  when 
it  extended  to  the  Gentiles.  The  close  of  the  first 
period  is  marked  by  the  persecution  which  followed 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  when  "  there  was  a  great 
persecution  against  the  Church  which  was  at  Jerusalem ; 
and  they  ivere  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions 
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of  Judea  and  Samaria,  except  the  apostles"  (chap.  viii.  1). 
The  close  of  the  second,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
separated  for  the  work  whereunto  they  were  called,  and 
were  sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  when,  after 
preaching  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  they  said  to  them,  ^'  It  was  necessary  that  the 
word  of  God  shoidd  first  have  been  spoken  to  you ;  hut 
seeing  ye  p)ut  it  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy 
of  everlasting  life,  lo,  ive  turn  to  the  Gentiles."  "  And 
when  the  Gentiles  heard  this  they  were  glad,  and  glorified 
the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  and  as  many  as  were  ordained 
to  eternal  life  believed"  This  took  place  in  the  year  45 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  Church  was  therefore,  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  apostles  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  a  Jewish-Christian  Church, 
and  its  members  consisted  of  the  two  classes  of  Jews, 
those  called  Hebrews,  who  spoke  Aramaic,  and  those 
called  Hellenists,  who  spoke  Greek.  After  this  date, 
while  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  remained  Jewish  till 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church  elsewhere  was  in 
the  main  a  Gentile-Christian  Church.  In  towns  where 
there  was  a  mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks,  and 
where  many  of  the  former  had  received  the  faith,  the 
Church  founded  among  them  may  have  consisted  of 
both ;  but  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  the  Church  was 
in  the  main  a  purely  Gentile  Church. 

When  the  Church  was  thus  introduced  among  the 
Gentiles  it  must,  to  some  extent  at  least,  have  come 
with   a   fixed  constitution  and  ritual ;  but,   as  in  the 
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Jewish-Christian  Church  the  members  had  emerged 
from  the  Jewish  Church  of  the  old  dispensation  and 
were  familiar  with  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  rightly  the  character  of  the 
Church  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  of  its  constitution  and 
ritual,  without  inquiring  to  what  extent  its  original 
organisation  may  have  been  influenced  by  Jewish 
forms  and  ideas. 

In  making  this  inquiry  it  will,  however,  be  necessary, 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary,  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  forms  of  worship  in  the  old  dispensation, 
as  well  as  between  the  different  parties  associated  with 
each.  Before  the  Babylonian  captivity  the  only  stated 
worship  among  the  Jews  was  that,  first,  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  consisted 
of  the  regular  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  of  the 
special  sacrifices  and  offerings  prescribed  by  the  law, 
and  the  three  great  annual  festivals  of  the  Passover, 
Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  to  which  every  male  Jew  was  bound  to 
come.  To  the  temple  worship  the  functions  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  entirely  confined.  Although 
it  is  plain  from  the  narratives  of  the  New  Testament 
that  there  were  in  our  Saviour's  days  synagogues  in 
every  town  and  city,  and  even  in  the  larger  villages 
throughout,  not  only  Judea,  but  also  in  Samaria  and 
Galilee,  and  that  a  form  of  worship  in  the  synagogue 
prevailed  everywhere,  the  synagogue  service  was 
not  in  any  way  connected  with  or  formed  part  of  the 
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temple  worship.  Its  origin,  in  fact,  was  mucli  more 
recent.  Before  the  captivity  we  find  no  trace  of 
synagogues  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  during  the 
captivity  in  Babylon,  when  the  temple  worship  had 
necessarily  ceased,  it  became  customary  for  the  more 
devout  Jews  to  pray  privately  in  an  upper  room,  having 
a  window  looking  towards  Jerusalem,  which  they 
opened  during  prayer. 

After  the  Jews  returned  from  the  captivity,  and 
Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  it  became  necessary  to  pro- 
mulgate anew  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  to  make  the 
people  generally  acquainted  with  them.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  the  people  were  assembled  everywhere 
on  the  Sabbath  to  hear  the  law  read  to  them  and 
expounded.  We  read  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
chap,  viii.,  that  the  people  were  gathered  together  to 
hear  the  law  of  Moses,  which  was  read  before  the  con- 
gregation, both  of  men  and  women,  and  all  that  could 
hear  with  understanding,  from  a  pulpit  of  wood,  by 
Ezra  and  other  doctors  from  morning  till  mid-day, 
having  first  "  Uessed  the  Lord,  the  great  God  ;  and  all  the 
people  answered,  Amen."  Here  the  word  congregation  is 
equivalent  to  synagogue ;  and  here  we  have  the  outline 
of  the  synagogue  service,  which  consisted  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  the  people  answering.  Amen,  the  Book 
of  the  Law  being  read  from  a  pulpit  of  wood,  followed 
by  explanation. 

The  synagogues  were  soon  multiplied  through  the 
land,  and  it  became  an  established  rule  that  a  synagogue 
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was  erected  in  every  town  or  village  of  at  least  120 
inhabitants,  where  there  were  ten  men  of  leisure,  of  full 
age  and  free  condition,  who  could  undertake  to  attend 
all  the  synagogue  services  and  take  part  in  them.  The 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  synagogue  worship, 
which  brought  the  teaching  of  the  Law  home  to  every 
town  and  village  in  the  land,  was  that,  while  under  the 
temple  worship,  which  was  confined  to  Jerusalem,  the 
Jews  were  constantly  relapsing  into  idolatry,  which  led 
at  last  to  their  captivity,  after  their  return  to  their  own 
land  they  adhered  stedfastly  to  the  worship  of  the  one 
true  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  synagogue  worship  was 
established,  the  confraternity  of  the  so'plierim  or  scribes 
makes  its  appearance,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  synagogues.  As  the  latter  was  primarily 
designed  as  a  means  for  instructing  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  law,  and  influencing  them  to  a  strict  observance 
of  it,  so  the  scribes  were  the  teachers  and  expounders 
of  the  law,  and  as  such  they  are  termed  in  the  New 
Testament,  also  lawyers  (vo/iixoi)  and  teachers  of  the 
law  (vofiodibdcxaXoi).  They  had  their  schools  in  the 
synagogue,  in  which  the  Jewish  children,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  were  instructed  in  the 
law,  and  they  taught  in  the  synagogues  during  the 
stated  service.  In  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of 
the  law  in  the  minutest  particular,  they  created  by 
degrees  an  unwritten  code,  in  which  its  sanctions 
were  overlaid  by  a  number  of  minute  observances  to 
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every  detail  of  social  life,  which  rendered  it  burdensome 
to  the  last  degree. 

Of  the  two  great  religious  parties  into  which  the 
Jewish  nation  was  divided,  viz.  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees,  the  priests  and  those  connected  with  the 
temple  worship  belonged,  at  our  Saviour's  time,  to  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  but  the  scribes  and  doctors  of 
the  law  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  The  scribes  and 
the  Pharisees  were  thus  the  learned  and  constitutional 
party  among  the  Jews,  who  framed  their  conduct  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  that  traditionary  and  oral  law  of 
which  they  were  the  bigoted  adherents.  Their  sphere 
was  the  synagogue,  and  their  business  the  teaching  of 
the  law  and  enforcing  its  precepts.  The  Sadducees  were 
not  adherents  of  this  unwritten  law.  They  would  not 
consider  any  offence  against  it  as  subjecting  the  offender 
to  a  penalty.  They  looked  only  to  the  temporal  pro- 
sperity of  the  nation,  and  were  actuated  by  motives  of 
policy  and  expediency.  Their  sphere  was  the  temple, 
and  their  business  its  sacrificial  worship. 

Our  Saviour,  during  His  ministry  on  earth,  fulfilled 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  law  upon  every  male 
among  the  children  of  Israel  to  attend  the  three  great 
temple  feasts  at  Jerusalem;  but  as,  in  practice,  this 
obligation  was  Imiited  to  persons  residing  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  city,  while  those  at  a  greater  distance  were 
only  expected  to  attend  one  of  the  feasts,  Jesus,  as  a 
native  of  Galilee,  seems  only  to  have  attended  one  of 
tlie  three  great  feasts  in  each  year  of  His  ministry. 
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That  ministry  was  opened  at  the  Passover  feast  when 
He  commenced  His  public  teaching.  In  the  second 
year  he  went  to  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost.^ 
In  the  third  year  He  attended  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
and  in  the  winter  the  Feast  of  Dedication ;  while  He 
concluded  His  ministry  by  attending  a  second  time 
the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when  He  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Jews  and  crucified. 

On  these  occasions  He  taught  in  the  temple,  but  His 
opponents  were  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  He  had 
early  come  in  contact  with  these  doctors  of  the  law. 
He  was  found  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  taken  to  the 
temple  to  be  presented,  sitting  among  the  doctors  dis- 
puting with  them,  and  asking  and  answering  questions 
as  their  scholars  were  wont  to  do.  At  His  appearance 
at  the  temple  in  the  first  year  of  His  ministry,  when 
He  openly  announced  Himself  as  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  indisposed  to  recognise,  on  account  of  the  miracles 
which  accompanied  His  teaching,  and  which  were  in 
accordance  with  them,  that  the  Old  Testament  prophets 

^  This  is  the  feast  which  St.  John  refers  to  in  his  Gospel  as  "a 
feast  of  the  Jews,"  Avithout  naming  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  Passover,  and  by  others  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  ;  but 
as  St.  John  mentions  these  by  name,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could 
have  meant  either  by  this  feast.  The  idea  entertained  by  some  that 
it  was  the  Feast  of  Purim,  a  subordinate  feast  instituted  to  commemor- 
ate the  relief  afforded  to  the  Jews  by  Esther,  is  utterly  incredible  ; 
but  the  connection  of  the  events  immediately  before  and  after  points 
to  the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with 
the  early  traditions  of  the  Church. 
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had  foretold  wotild  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Messiah ; 
but  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  when  He  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  by  His  refusal 
to  recognise  the  restrictions  they  had  imposed  upon 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  openly  announced 
Himself  as  the  Son  of  God  and  as  real  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  "the  Pharisees  went  out,  and  held  council 
against  Him,  how  they  might  destroy  Him."  They 
would  not  have  considered  that  the  claim  Jesus  made 
to  be  their  Messiah  involved  any  crime,  even  if  they 
did  not  accept  it.  That  was  a  question  with  regard  to 
which  they  would  examine  the  evidence  on  which  it 
rested,  and  either  confirm  or  deny  His  claim.  Neither 
did  the  declaration  that  the  judgment  of  the  world  had 
been  committed  to  Him  by  God  involve  anything  they 
need  take  hold  of,  for  they  believed  in  a  future  state,  in 
which  the  good  would  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
punished,  and  admitted  that  the  Messiah  would  execute 
that  judgment;  but  they  could  not  forgive  His  open 
disregard  of  their  laws  for  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy, 
and  considered  that  His  having  done  so  presumptuously 
subjected  Him  to  the  penalty  of  death  by  stoning.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Sadducees  did  not  accept  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  dis- 
believed in  a  future  state ;  but  both  parties  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  mere  man, 
and  viewed  with  horror  any  view  that  appeared  to 
conflict  with  the  unity  of  God,  and  therefore  the  de- 
claration by  Jesus  of  His  essential  divinity  as  the  Son 
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of  God  appeared  to  them  to  involve  the  far  greater 
crime  of  blasphemy,  and  on  this  ground  they  rejected 
Him,  and  resolved  to  effect  His  destruction.  Thus 
St.  John  tells  us,  "  Therefore,  the  Jeivs  sought  the  more  to 
hill  Him,  not  only  because  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath, 
but  said  also  tJmt  God  ivas  His  Father,  making  Himself 
equal  unth  God!' 

Jesus  having  been  thus  rejected  by  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  now  turned  to  another  class  of  the  community 
which  had  peculiar  claims  upon  His  sympathy.  Among 
the  Jews,  their  nation  was  distinguished  into  two  great 
classes.  These  were  the  "  scholars,"  or  "  disciples  of  the 
wise,"  and  "  the  people  of  the  land."  Tlie  first  class 
was  composed  of  those  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  to  this  class  belonged  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  other  class  comprised  the 
unlearned,  or  those  who  knew  not  the  law.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  common  people,  and  were  looked  upon 
with  great  contempt  by  the  Pharisees,  and  had  no 
instruction  whatever  afforded  them.  Thus  we  find  the 
Pharisees  saying,  "  But  this  people,  'who  knoweth  not  the 
law,  are  cursed  "  (John  vii.  49)  ;  and  in  the  books  of  the 
Jews  we  find  the  same  contempt  expressed  for  them. 
Their  neglected  state  appealed  largely  to  the  compassion 
of  Jesus.  Thus  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  when  Jesus 
"  saw  the  multitudes,  He  was  moved  with  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  fainted,  and  were  scattered  abroad  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd"  (ix.  36).  He  was  probably 
the  first  Teacher  who  had  ever  addressed  any  instruction 
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to  them,  and  He  refers  to  them  when  He  says,  "  /  am, 
not  sent  hut  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel " 
(Matt.  XV.  34).  These  people  had  now  been  roused  out 
of  their  shiggish  condition,  first  by  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  afterwards  by  the  fame  of  the 
miracles  done  by  Jesus,  and  the  startling  novelty  of 
His  teaching,  which  gave  them  hopes  that  they,  too, 
might  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  God  which  was 
at  hand.  They  now  flocked  after  Him  wherever  they 
heard  that  this  new  Prophet  was  to  be  met,  and,  as 
St.  Mark  tells  us,  "  tlie  common  people  heard  Him  gladly" 
(xii.  37).  On  His  return  to  Galilee  they  now  came  to 
Him  from  Judea,  or  the  land  north  of  Jerusalem,  where 
He  had  healed  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  and 
proclaimed  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  They  came 
to  Him  from  Jerusalem,  where  He  had  healed  the 
impotent  man  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  in  the  presence 
of  the  people.  They  came  to  Him  from  Idumea,  as  the 
southern  part  of  Judea  was  then  called;  and  from 
beyond  Jordan,  when  He  went  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  towards  Galilee ;  and  they  assembled  around 
Him  when  He  reached  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here  He 
first  relieved  them  from  their  physical  evils  by  healing 
the  sick  and  casting  out  unclean  spirits,  from  whom 
He  received  that  recognition  which  had  been  withheld 
from  Him  by  the  Pharisees,  for,  "  lohen  they  saiv  Him, 
they  fell  down  hefore  Him,  and  cried  out,  saying,  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God"  (Mark  iii.  11);  and  then  addressed 
to  them  that  great  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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While  Jesus  thus,  on  the  single  occasions  when  He 
visited  Jerusalem  for  one  of  the  great  feasts,  addressed 
Himself  to  the  cultivated  classes  among  the  Jews  who 
frequented  the  synagogue,  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
or  doctors  of  the  law,  He  still  continued,  when  He  was 
not  addressing  the  people  in  the  open-air,  to  teach  in 
the  synagogues,  proving  from  the  books  of  the  prophets 
that  He  was  the  promised  Messiah.  The  evangelists 
repeatedly  mention  that  it  was  His  wont.  Thus  St. 
Matthew  tells  us,  that  "  Jesxis  went  about  all  the  cities 
and  villages,  teaching  in  their  synagogues  and  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  "  (iv.^).  St.  Luke,  that  "  He 
taught  in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all,"  and 
that  "He  preached  in  the  synagogue  of  Galilee"  (iv.  15, 
44) ;  and  in  His  trial  before  the  high  priest,  Jesus  says, 
"  I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I  ever  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  in  the  temple,  whither  the  Jews  always  resort ; 
and  m  secret  have  I  said  nothing  "  (St.  John  xviii.  20) ; 
but  during  this  time  "the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
watched  Him,  that  they  might  find  accusation  against 
Himr 

At  length  when  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
second  year  of  His  ministry,  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  crisis  came  which  led  to  His  forming  His  disciples 
into  a  community  separate  from  the  Jewish  w^orship, 
which  He  termed  His  Church.  Here  He  again  en- 
countered the  scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  temple,  and 
plainly  and  emphatically  declared  that  He  came  from 
God,  and  His  pre-existence  as  the  Son  of  God  before 
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He  came  upon  the  earth.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
who  had  on  His  previous  visit  gone  about  to  kill  Him, 
now  seeing  how  He  was  winning  the  people,  took  the 
decided  step  of  deciding  "  that  if  any  man  did  confess 
that  He  was  Christ,  he  should  he  pict  out  of  the  synagogue." 
This  was  the  Jewish  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
should  be  inflicted,  not  simply  because  they  recognised 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  because  such  recognition 
involved  that  of  accepting  Him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
It  was  a  serious  penalty,  for  it  cut  off  the  sufferer  from 
the  nation  of  Israel,  separated  him  from  all  social 
intercourse  with  the  Jewish  people,  and  debarred  him 
from  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  though  not  from 
access  to  the  temple.  This  at  once  placed  the  followers 
of  Jesus  in  a  position  of  entire  separation  from  the 
nation  of  which  they  hitherto  formed  a  part,  through 
recognising  Him  as  the  Messiah,  and  from  all  the 
privileges  attached  to  it ;  and  from  this  time  it  was 
unavoidable  that  they  should  form  a  separate  com- 
munity. The  first  victim  under  this  decree  was  the 
man,  born  blind,  whose  sight  Jesus  restored,  and  who, 
refusing  to  admit  that  Jesus,  who  had  restored  to  sight 
one  born  blind,  could  have  done  so  unless  He  possessed 
divine  power,  was  cast  out  of  the  synagogue ;  and  to 
Him  Jesus  revealed  Himself  personally  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  he  worshipped  Him.  The  next  event,  and 
one  in  direct  connection  with  this,  was  that  Jesus, 
having  gone  from  Jerusalem  to  the  coasts  of  Ciesarea 
Philippi,  asked  His  disciples,  "  Whom  say  yc  that  1 
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am  ?  and  Simon  Peter  answered,  Thoic  art  Christ ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God."  And  He  then  said,  "Upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church."  Upon  this  confession, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or  Messiah,  declaring  Himself 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  any  one  making  it  was  excom- 
municated by  the  Jews.  On  this  confession  by  Simon 
Peter  that  He  was  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
He  would  build  His  Church  as  a  separate  community. 
The  Church  is  built  upon  its  creeds ;  and  this  was  the 
first  creed  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary that  this  truth  should  be  clearly  recognised  by 
His  other  disciples ;  and  therefore  He  carried  out  the 
purpose  for  which  He,  no  doubt,  had  come  to  Csesarea 
Philippi,  that  of  going  to  a  high  mountain  and  showing 
them  what  His  essential  glory  was  when  He  was  trans- 
figured before  three  of  their  number,  as  selected  wit- 
nesses of  it,  when  God's  glory  overshadowed  them  in  a 
bright  cloud,  and  a  voice  from  heaven  declared,  ''This 
is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  Him." 

Thus,  as  when  Jesus  begun  His  public  mission  to  the 
Jews  as  their  Messiah  by  His  baptism,  a  voice  from 
heaven  proclaimed  the  divine  character  of  His  mission, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ; " 
so  the  first  announcement  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  He  was  to  found  was  inaugurated  by  a  similar 
proclamation  from  heaven. 

The  Christian  Church  was  thus  to  come  in  place  of 
the  synagogue ;  and  the  privileges  conferred  upon  St. 
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Peter,  and  afterwards  upon  all  the  disciples,  were  those 
which  belonged  to  the  scribes.  They  were  the  author- 
ised interpreters  of  the  oral  and  traditionary  laws  which 
had  been  superinduced  upon  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  in 
this  capacity  they  were  held  by  the  Jews  to  possess 
the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Thus  when  Jesus 
denounced  them  for  their  abuse  of  this  power,  He  said, 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  "  Woe  %into  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hyioocrites  !  for  ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  men :  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer 
ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in  "  (xxiii.  13) ;  and  in 
the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Luke  it  is,  "  Woe  iinto  you, 
lawyers  !  for  ye  have  taken  aiuay  the  hey  of  knowledge :  ye 
enter  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  ivere  entering  in  ye 
hindered" 

The  power  thus  exercised  by  the  scribes  was  known 
to  the  Jews  as  that  of  binding  and  loosing.  This  was 
a  power  which  refers  to  things,  not  to  persons,  and  was 
one  of  the  privileges  claimed  by  the  scribes  or  Eabbis. 
It  was  the  mode  by  which  they  expressed  their  decision 
as  to  what  was  prohibited  and  what  was  permitted  by 
the  traditionary  law  of  the  elders.^  These  powers  are 
now  conferred  upon  St.  Peter :  "  /  will  give  unto  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  and  whatsoever  thou 
shall  hind  on  earth  shall  he  hound  in  heaven  ;  and  what- 
soever  thou  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  he  loosed  in  heaven" 

2  The  expression  occurs  in  this  sense  constantly  in  the  Talmud, 
and  mainly  in  the  controversies  between  the  two  great  schools  of 
the  scribes  with  those  of  Schammai  and  of  Hillel. 
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The  same  power  of  binding  and  loosing  was  extended 
to  all  the  apostles  after  the  transfiguration,  which 
appears  to  have  brought  the  same  conviction  to  them 
as  to  St.  Peter.  On  this  occasion,  too,  we  find  the 
Church  taking  the  place  of  the  synagogue.  By  the 
term  brother  the  Jews  understood  an  Israelite  by  nation 
and  religion,  in  contrast  with  a  proselyte  and  a  heathen ; 
and  a  practice  was  founded  upon  the  injunction  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus  (xix.  17),  "  Thou  shall  not  hate  thy 
hrother  in  thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy 
neighhour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him."  Their  rule  was 
that  any  one  against  whom  a  sin  had  been  committed 
must  "  deliver  his  soul  by  reproving  his  brother ; "  and 
if  he  could  not  bring  him  back  to  the  right  way,  he  must 
reprove  him  before  witnesses,  so  that  they  might  testify 
that  he  against  whom  the  sin  was  committed  used  due 
reproof,  the  witnesses  also  adding  their  friendly 
admonition;  and  if  the  offender  hearkened  not  unto 
them,  then  they  made  proclamation  concerning  him  in 
the  synagogues  for  four  Sabbaths.  Jesus  here  directs 
the  same  procedure  to  be  adopted,  only  substituting  the 
church  for  the  synagogue :  "  If  thy  brother  sin  against 
thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone  :  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 
But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  ivitnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall  neglect  to  hear 
them,  tell  it  unto  the  Church."  Again,  by  the  custom  of 
the  Jews  there  could  be  no  synagogue  unless  there  were 
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ten  men  of  leisure  who  could  attend  its  services  regularly ; 
and  it  came  to  be  a  belief  among  them,  that  unless  these 
ten  men  were  present  their  prayers  in  the  synagogue 
were  not  heard  by  God.  But  Jesus  vindicates  the 
efficacy  of  common  prayer  without  any  condition  as  to 
numbers ;  for  He  said  that  if  even  "  tioo  of  you  shall 
agree  on  earth  as  touching  anything  that  they  shall  asJc, 
it  shall  he  done  for  them  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
For  where  tivo  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them!' 

Having  thus  indicated  the  character  of  His  Church 
which  was  to  replace  the  synagogue  worship,  Jesus 
now  impresses  upon  His  disciples  three  great  moral 
qualities  which  should  characterise  them  in  their  con- 
duct of  it  at  all  times.  These  were  humility,  tolera- 
tion, and  love.  Humility,  for,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
Except  ye  he  converted,  and  hecome  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  humhle  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is 
greatest  in  the  Jdndgom  of  heaven."  Toleration,  when  St. 
John  says  to  Him,  "  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils 
in  Thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not  us;  and  loeforhade  him, 
hecause  he  followeth  not  us.  But  Jesus  said,  Forhid  him 
not :  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my 
name,  that  can  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against 
us  is  on  our  part."  That  is,  that  they  ought  not  to  look 
solely  to  external  communion  with  them,  but  also  to 
the  internal  relation  to  Himself,  and  if  they  are  advanc- 
ing His  cause.     Love,  wlien  St.  Peter  says  to  Him, 
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"  Lord,  liow  oft  shall  my  hr other  sin  against  me,  and  1 
forgive  him?  till  seven  times T'  In  saying  this  he  no  doubt 
thought  he  was  showing  a  spirit  of  great  charity  towards 
his  brother,  for  the  rule  of  the  Jews  was  that  forgive- 
ness was  only  required  three  times ;  but  Jesus  answered, 
"I say  not  unto  thee,  Till  seven  times ;  hut,  Until  seventy 
times  seven;"  that  is,  he  must  put  no  limit  to  the  exercise 
of  love  towards  a  brother. 

Jesus  having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  His  Church 
and  fulfilled  His  mission  in  Galilee,  which  led  to  a 
large  number  of  its  population  accepting  Him  as  their 
Messiah,  was  now  to  leave  Galilee  finally  for  Jerusalem, 
where  He  was  to  accomplish  His  passion ;  but  He  was 
still  to  make  another  great  step  in  advance  in  the 
organisation  of  His  Church.  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that 
"  When  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings," — viz.  those 
containing  His  great  lessons  of  humility,  toleration, 
and  love, — "He  de'parted from  Galilee,  and  came  into  the 
coasts  of  Judea  beyond  Jordan :  and  great  multitudes 
followed  Him."  But  St.  Luke  states  more  precisely 
the  object  of  His  journey  ;  he  says,  "  When  the  time  tvas 
come  that  He  should  he  received  up,  He  stedfastly  set  His 
face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  hefore  His  face: 
and  they  went  and  entered  into  a  village  of  the  Samaritans, 
to  make  ready  for  Him.  And  they  did  not  receive  Him, 
hecause  His  face  was  as  though  He  vjould  go  to  Jerusalem." 
Jesus  then  altered  His  route,  and  did  not  pass  through 
Samaria.  But  St.  Luke  tells  us  that "  After  these  things 
He  appointed  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and  two 
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before  His  face,  into  every  city  and  i^lace  whither  He  Him- 
self ivoidcl  come!'  This  was  a  mission  similar  to  that 
on  which  He  had  formerly  sent  the  apostles  two  and 
two  to  preach  that  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  instructions 
given  to  the  seventy  were  very  similar.  They  were 
sent  as  labourers  into  the  harvest.  They  had  power 
to  heal  the  sick,  and  were  to  say  unto  them,  "  The 
liingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you;''  and  Jesus 
concluded  His  instructions  by  saying,  "  He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  Him  that  sent  me ; "  or 
as  in  the  Eevised  Version,  ''He  that  rejecteth  you  rejecteth 
me  ;  and  he  that  rejecteth  me  rejecteth  Him  that  sent  me." 
This  was  therefore  a  body  of  missionaries  similar  in 
position  and  functions  to  that  of  the  twelve  apostles,  to 
aid  them  in  view  of  the  future  extension  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  this  respect  they  resembled  the  seventy 
elders  whom  God  directed  Moses  to  briog  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  they  might  stand 
there  with  him.  "  And  the  Lord  came  doivn  in  a  cloud, 
and  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  luas  upon 
Him,  and  gam  it  to  the  semnty  elders ;  and  it  came  to  pass 
when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  and  did 
not  cease." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  in  reference  to  this  body  that  the  number  of  the 
additional  missionaries  was  fixed  at  seventy,  and  that 
they  were  to  occupy  the  same  position  towards  the 
apostles  in  the   new  dispensation  which  the  seventy 
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elders  did  towards  Moses  iu  the  old ;  and  that,  like  them, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  would  rest  upon  them  at  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  they  too,  as  well  as  all  who  received, 
would  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  would  become 
known  by  the  name  of  prophets. 

There  were  thus  now  two  orders  established  in  the 
future  Christian  Church,  viz.  the  apostles  and  the 
seventy;  and  this  is  very  clearly  indicated  when, 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  Jesus  says  at  a  later  period 
to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  "  Wherefore,  heliold,  I  send 
unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes:  and  some  of 
them  ye  shall  hill  and  crucify  ;  and  some  of  them  shcdl  ye 
scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  j^ersecute  them  from  city 
to  city"  (xxiii.  34);  but  in  the  parallel  passage  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  it  is,  "  Therefore  cdso  said  the  wisdom  of 
God,  I  will  send  them  prophets  and  apostles :  and  some  of 
them  they  shall  slay  and  persecute."  In  these  passages 
the  prophets  are  named  first,  for  the  apostles  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  were  in  a  sense 
included  in  the  designation;  but  St.  Luke  clearly 
identifies  the  apostles  as  being  the  persons  meant  by 
the  term  wise  men  and  scribes,  whose  functions  had 
been  so  distinctly  transferred  to  them.  Both  the 
apostles  and  the  seventy  were  appointed  by  Jesus 
Himself,  and  both  were  to  be  qualified  for  their  ministry 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone  the  mission  of  the  Christian 
Church  was  twofold.  First,  the  ministerial  work  of 
supplying  public  worship  to  her  children,  and  teaching 
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in  room  of  the  synagogue  ;  and  secondly,  the  missionary 
work  of  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  to  those  without ; 
but  two  very  important  features  of  the  Church  were  to 
be  added  before  the  Saviour  was  received  up  into  heaven. 
These  were  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  latter  was  first  instituted  in  connection 
with  the  Jewish  Passover,  which  our  Saviour  celebrated 
the  evening  before  He  was  crucified,  and  which  was 
destined  to  form  the  principal  feature  in  the  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church.  It  will  be  more  particularly  ad- 
verted to  afterwards  in  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Church.  The  former  was  instituted  after  our  Saviour's 
resurrection  and  before  His  ascension,  and  was  connected 
with  the  missionary  character  of  the  Church,  just  as  it  was 
connected  with  the  missionary  proceedings  of  the  Jewish 
Church  ;  for  when  they  made  proselytes  of  the  heathen, 
they  received  them  into  the  Jewish  Church,  not  by 
circumcision,  but  by  baptism.  The  command  was 
given  to  His  disciples,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Finally,  when  Jesus  met  seven  of  the  disciples 
at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  and  gave  St.  Peter  the  injunction 
to  feed  His  sheep,  this  term  was  applied  by  Him 
emphatically  to  the  people  of  Israel,  whom  He  desig- 
nates as  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  it 
was,  no  doubt,  over  these  sheep  that  Simon  Peter 
was  especially  appointed  shepherd.  It  is  probably  to 
this  very  passage  that  St.  Paul  alludes  when  he  says, 
as  it  is  more  correctly  rendered  in  the  Eevised  Version, 
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that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  gospel  of  the 
uncircumcision,  even  as  Peter  with  the  gospel  of  the 
circumcision  (Gal.  ii.  8). 

Such  was  the  preparation  which  our  Saviour  made 
for  the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church  before  the 
ascension  to  heaven.  It  was  to  come  in  place  of  the 
synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews,  and  His  apostles  were 
to  be  to  the  Christian  Church  what  the  scribes  had 
been  to  the  Jewish,  and  to  possess  similar  privileges 
and  exercise  similar  functions.  Its  teachers  appear 
under  the  two  designations  of  apostles  and  prophets. 
The  former  had  a  power  of  regulating  for  the  Church ; 
and  in  order  to  exercise  these  functions  under 
divine  influence  they  would  be  endowed  with  power 
from  on  high,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  would  descend 
upon  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  before  that 
event  took  place  they  had  to  complete  their  number 
by  ordaining  one  in  room  of  the  apostate  Judas.  On 
the  day  of  the  ascension  then,  when  they  had  seen  their 
Saviour  received  up  into  heaven,  what  may  be  called 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Christian  Church  took  place. 
It  was  held  in  an  upper  room ;  but  this  was  not  the 
same  upper  room  in  which  the  Passover  supper  had 
been  held,  for  the  Greek  words  applied  to  the  two 
rooms  are  different,  and  have  a  different  meaning.  The 
word  applied  to  the  room  in  which  the  last  supper  was 
held  (avwygoi/)  is  applied  to  any  room  in  one  of  the 
upper  storeys ;  but  the  word  used  for  this  upper  room 
(Lffffi/^oi/)  indicated   the   highest  room   in  the   house. 
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In  all  the  houses  of  the  Eabbis  there  was  a  large  upper 
room  built  on  the  roof,  called  in  Hebrew  Beth  Midras, 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  meeting  of  their  disciples ; 
and  as  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  the  eleven  apostles  abode 
in  it,  it  was  probably  such  an  upper  room  in  the  house 
of  a  Eabbi,  and  may  have  been  that  of  Nicodemus, 
who,  if  not  a  Christian,  was  friendly  to  them.  There 
they  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  with  the 
women,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  His 
brethren  who  were  not  apostles,  but,  owing  to  the 
appearance  of  Christ  after  His  resurrection  to  James 
one  of  these  brethren,  had  now  been  converted.  St. 
Luke  tells  us  that  the  number  of  the  disciples  present 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  his  object  in 
naming  this  number  was,  no  doubt,  to  show,  as  they  had 
met  for  an  important  purpose,  that  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Jews  it  was  a  lawful  assembly ;  for  they 
held  that  as  Ezra's  great  synagogue  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  elders,  there  could  be  no  lawful 
council  held  in  any  city  under  that  number.^  Of  these 
ninety-two  must  be  elders  ;  and  it  is  plain  here  that  the 
seventy  disciples  were  present,  who  with  the  apostles 
would  make  up  that  number.  The  remainder  would 
be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  number,  individuals 
belonging  to  the  body. 

The  main  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  complete  the 
number  of  the  twelve  apostles  by  appointing  one  in 

'  "  How  many  are  requisite  in  a  city  tliat  it  might  be  capable  of 
having  a  council  in  it  ?  a  hundred  and  twenty." 
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room  of  Judas ;  but  as  an  apostle  could  be  appointed  by 
Christ  alone,  they  had  to  take  some  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  Lord's  will  in  regard  to  the  selection,  and  for 
this  purpose  adopted  the  mode  employed  with  a  similar 
object  by  the  Jews  on  the  day  of  atonement,  where 
Aaron,  and  after  him  the  high  priest  for  the  time,  is 
directed  "  to  take  tvm  goats,  and  present  them  hefore  the 
Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  icpon  the  tivo  goats  ;  one  lot  for 
the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scapegoat.  And  Aaron 
shall  bring  the  goat  upon  ivhich  the  Lord's  lot  fell,  and 
offer  him  for  a  sin-offering!'  In  a  similar  manner  the 
apostles  selected  two  disciples  whom  they  thought 
most  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  "  gave  forth  their  lots:  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias :  and  he  icas  numbered  ivith  the 
eleven  a-postlesr  The  mode  in  which  lots  were  taken 
among  the  Jews  was  to  place  in  a  vessel  tablets  upon 
which  the  names  were  written,  and  shake  it,  and  the 
name  which  first  fell  out  was  selected ;  and  a  similar 
process  may  have  been  observed  here.  But  as  this 
was  the  adoption  of  a  quite  exceiDtional  process 
in  order  to  meet  an  exceptional  case,  it  must  not 
be  taken  as  affording  any  rule  for  the  selection 
of  Christian  functionaries  in  future.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  one  place  St.  Peter  uses  the 
word  "  5/axov/a,"  or  ministry,  to  express  the  func- 
tions of  an  apostle,  and  in  another,  ministry  (5/axov/a) 
and  apostleship.  That  is,  the  word  haxmct  was  used 
at  this  time  for  the  ministry  in  general,  and  apostle- 
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ship  for  the  particular  functions  of  an  apostle;  and 
we  find  the  word  so  used  in  the  New  Testament 
till  the  order  of  deacons  became  established  in  the 
Gentile-Christian  Church,  when  it  is  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense. 

In  the  last  command  which  our  Saviour  gave  the 
disciples  just  before  the  ascension,  He  desired  them  not 
to  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of 
the  Father,  "  luhicJi  ye  have  heard  from  me ;  for  John 
truly  baptized  with  water,  hut  ye  shall  he  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence  ;  "  and  again,  "  But 
ye  shall  receive  poiver  wlien  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  npon 
ydu  ;  and  ye  shall  be  my  luitnesses,  both  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  all  Judea  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  'parts 
of  the  earth  ;  "  and  now  when  "  the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
come,  they  were  altogether  in  one  place.  And  suddenly 
there  came  from  heaven  a  sound,  as  of  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were 
sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues,  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  on  each  of  them.  And  they  were  all 
filled  ivith  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'*  These  verses 
have  been  quoted  at  length,  as  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  precise  meaning  of  some  of  the  expressions. 
When  it  is  said  that  "  they  were  all  together,"  the  word 
all  seems  to  refer  to  the  assembly  held  ten  days  before, 
on  the  day  of  ascension,  and  implies  that  the  whole 
120  disciples  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
expression  one  place  is  more  properly  the  same  place. 
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that  is,  the  upper  room,^  and  the  word  "  house,"  where 
they  were  sitting,  confirms  this.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  twofold,  as 
appears  from  St.  Peter's  statement,  that  this  was  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet  Joel  com- 
pared with  the  subsequent  notices  of  the  effect  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  consisted,  first,  of  the  speaking  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance ;  and 
secondly,  prophesying ;  and  hence  the  name  of  prophet 
was  applied  to  those  who  had  been  directly  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  that  occasion.  But  this 
name,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  not  only  applied  to 
those  who  foretold  events,  but  also  to  those  who  were 
inspired  preachers  of  righteousness,  who  have  the  mind 
of  God  and  preach  the  word  of  God;  and  it  is  this 
prophesying  that  is  meant  when  those  who  were 
present  heard  them  speak  in  their  tongues  "the 
wonderful  works  of  God."  St.  Peter  then  earnestly 
addressed  the  multitude,  and  the  result  was  that 
"  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  ivere  baptized :  and 
there  luere  added  in  that  day  about  three  thousand 
souls." 

This,  then,  was  the  actual  formation  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  Jerusalem ;  and  we  have  a  very  valuable 
statement  in  few  and  significant  words  of  the  character- 
istics of  this  Church,  when  it  is  added,  according  to 
the  Authorised  Version,  "  And  they  continued  stedfast  in 

^  It)  to  auTo  is  repeatedly  used  at  these  meetings,  and  seems  to 
imply  a  fixed  place  of  meeting. 
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the  apostles'  doctrine  aiid  felloivsJiip,  and  in  hrcaking 
of  hread  and  in  prayers ;  "  but  this  is  not  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  passage,  and  unfortunately  this 
incorrect  version  has  been  retained  in  the  Eevised 
Version.  The  literal  rendering  of  the  passage  is,  "And 
they  continued  sted/astly  in  the  teaching  of  the  apostles 
and  in  the  communion,  in  the  hxaking  of  hread  and  in 
the  prayers!'  There  are  thus  four  distinct  features  of 
the  Church  mentioned,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  practised  is  stated  in  the  following  verses.  It  is 
necessary  here  to  attend  to  the  Greek  words  used  to 
express  these  four  things.  The  word  translated 
"teaching"  is  hibayj,.  It  is  erroneously  translated 
"  doctrine  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  word  used 
for  doctrine  throughout  the  New  Testament  is  hha.- 
G-/.aL\i(t\  the  term  hhayj]  is  exclusively  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  realisation  of  the  moral  obligations  and 
rules  of  the  Christian  life,  and  has  no  reference  to 
dogmatic  teaching.  Thus  it  is  applied  by  St.  Matthew 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  The 
people  vjcre  astonished  at  His  doctinne,"  or,  more  correctly 
in  the  Revised  Version,  "  The  midtitudcs  were  astonished 
at  His  teaching  "  (didayj)  (vii.  28).  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  used  the  word  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  St. 
Barnabas  says,  "  Wherefore  in  one  habitation  God  truly 
dwells  in  us.  How  ?  the  word  of  faith,  the  calling  of 
promise,  this  wisdom  of  statutes.  His  commands  of 
hlayji.  He  Himself  prophesying  to  us ; "  and  the  con- 
text shows  that  these  commands  were  moral  (xvi.  9). 
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We  have  the  two  words  contrasted  in  the  following: 
passage,  which  I  take  from  the  Eevised  Version: 
"  Holding  fast  to  the  faithful  word  ivhich  is  according 
to  the  teaching  (dida^ri),  that  he  may  he  able  hoth  to  exhort 
in  the  sound  doctrine  (didaff'/iaXia),  and  to  convict  the 
gainsayers "  (Tit.  i.  9).  St.  Mark  tells  us  that  after 
the  ascension,  the  apostles  '^ivent  forth  and  'preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  loith  them,  and  confirming 
the  word  hy  the  signs  ivhich  followed  "  (xvi.  20) ;  and  here 
in  reference  to  this  teaching  we  are  told,  that  ''fear,  or 
rather  aive,  came  upon  every  soicl ;  and  many  tuonders 
and  signs  were  done  ly  the  apostles."  The  word  trans- 
lated "  communion  "  is  tcoivuv/u  ;  and  this  word  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  in  two  senses,  first,  as  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  Church  or  of  the  poorer  Chris- 
tians, that  is,  giving  of  alms ;  and  secondly,  of  fellowship. 
It  occurs  five  times  in  the  one  sense  and  ten  in  the 
other.  Thus  St.  Paul  frequently  uses  it  in  the  first 
sense  as  in  Eom.  xv.  26,  "  For  it  hath  loleased  them  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a  certain  contrihution 
(xoivujv/a)  for  the  poor  saints  luhich  are  at  Jerusalem ;  '* 
and  likewise  in  the  second  sense  as  in  2  Cor.  vi. 
14,  "what  fellowship  {ytoivmiot)  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness V  Here  the  word  is  used  in  the  former  sense, 
and  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  was  practised  is 
explained  in  the  following  verses :  '^  And  all  that 
helieved  were  together,  and  had  all  things  in  common ; 
and  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to 
all  men,  as  every  man  had  need." 
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This  form  of  communion  was  forced  upon  them  by 
the  excommunication  of  the  Jewish  Christians  from  the 
synagogue,  which  had  social  consequences  that  cut  off 
from  the  poorer  members  their  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood ;  and  thus  those  who  had  means  had  to  support 
their  poorer  brethren.  So  far  as  it  may  be  termed  a 
community  of  goods,  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church,  and  not  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Church  in  general.^  One  form  of  this  communion  was 
no  doubt  the  common  meal,  afterwards  termed  the 
agape,  which  preceded  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  here 
termed  "breaking  of  bread;"  and  the  explanation  is 
given,  "  that  they  continued  daily  loith  one  accord  in  the 
temple,  and  hreaking  bread  from  house  to  house,''  or  more 
properly,  at  home,  "  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart,  loraising  God,  and  having  favour  with 
all  the  feople!'  We  thus  see  that  though  excluded 
from  the  synagogues  the  temple  was  open  to  them  ;  and 
of  these  four  things,  part  took  place  daily  in  the 
temple  and  part  at  home.  As  we  learn  from  other 
notices,  the  apostles  taught  there,  and  the  people  still 
resorted  to  it  at  the  time  of  prayer ;  but  the  common 
meal,  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  expression  "  did  eat 
their  meat  loith  gladness  and  singleness  of  hearty'  as  well 
as  the  distribution  of  alms  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  is  meant  by  the   expression  of 

'  Something  similar  took  place  in  India  when  the  converted  Hindu 
forfeited  her  caste  and  lost  her  means  of  livelihood,  and  the  converts 
had  to  be  taken  into  the  mission  station  and  supported. 
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breaking  of  bread,  took  place  at  home,  that  is,  in  the 
upper  chamber  where  they  met,  and  at  the  houses  of  the 
converts. 

The  effect  of  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  the 
temple,  accompanied  by  signs  and  wonders,  was  soon 
apparent ;  for  we  are  told  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 
having  gone  to  the  temple  and  healed  a  man  lame 
from  his  birth,  and  St.  Peter  having  followed  it  with 
an  address  to  the  people,  the  result  was  that  the  number 
of  believers  was  increased  from  3000  to  5000  people. 
Of  this  number  a  considerable  part  must  now  have 
consisted  of  Hellenist  Jews — St.  Luke  appears  to  indi- 
cate two  parties  ;  and  when  it  is  again  said  that  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  had  all  things  in 
common  (iv.  32),  and  (  ver.  34)  "  Neither  vms  there  any 
among  them  that  lacked :  for  as  many  as  were  possessed 
of  lands  and  houses  sold  them,  and  hr ought  the  prices  of 
the  things  that  ivere  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the 
apostles*  feet."  Those  who  had  all  things  in  common 
were  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  and  with  them  the  contri- 
bution of  their  entire  possessions  was,  of  course,  com- 
pulsory ;  but  these  resources  were  supplemented  by 
others  who  voluntarily  sold  lands  or  houses ;  and  that 
these  were  the  Hellenist  Jews  appears  from  the 
instances  given,  viz.  Barnabas,  a  Hellenist  Jew  from 
Cyprus,  and  Ananias,  whose  contribution  is  expressly 
said  to  be  voluntary.  There  was  this  difference  between 
the  two  parties,  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
means  of  subsistence  were  cut  off  by  their  excommuni- 
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cation,  were  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  community 
of  goods  for  their  support ;  but  the  Hellenist  Jews,  who 
were  not  so  closely  connected  with  Jerusalem,  had  still 
the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  and,  while  willing 
to  add  to  the  goods  in  communion,  made  no  claim  to 
share  in  them  for  their  support.  The  only  case  in  which 
such  a  claim  could  legitimately  be  made  was  in  the 
case  of  widows  who  had  been  left  destitute  ;  and  this 
claim  led  to  an  important  change  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Christian  {biazovia  or)  ministry,  by  which  its 
missionary  and  ministerial  functions  were  separated, 
and  a  permanent  provision  made  for  the  latter. 

Hitherto  these  two  functions  had  been  united  in  the 
apostles;  and  we  are  told  in  chap.  v.  42  that  daily 
in  the  temple,  and  even  in  every  house  or  at  home,  they 
ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.  They 
taught  {dibaffxovng)  in  the  houses  where  the  believers 
assembled,  that  is,  their  ministerial  work;  and  they 
preached  (suay/fX/^o/xsvo/)  in  the  temple  to  the  Jews, 
their  missionary  work.  St.  Luke  now  tells  us  that 
"  IVhen  the  numher  of  the  disciples  were  multiplied" 
mainly  by  the  addition  of  Hellenist  Jews,  ^' there  arose  a 
murmuring  of  the  Grecians"  that  is,  the  Hellenist  Jews, 
"  against  the  Hehreics,"  or  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  "  because 
their  widmvs  icere  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration" 
(dtaxov/a).  Then  the  apostles  call  together  the  multi- 
tude, or  rather  company,  of  the  disciples,  and  represent 
to  them  that  it  is  not  meet  that  they  should  leave  the 
word  of  God,  and  serve  tables  (diaxovsiv  rpwTrs^aig).    We 
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have  here  again  the  distinction  between  the  missionary 
and  ministerial  work  of  the  Church,  and  the  apostles 
propose  now  to  separate  them  by  confining  them- 
selves to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word 
(5/axov/a  Xo/ou),  that  is,  to  the  work  done  in  the  temple  of 
winning  souls  to  Christ  by  preaching  the  gospel,  and  to 
ordain  a  permanent  ministry  for  the  ministerial  work 
done  at  home,  viz.  the  %mmicL  and  the  breaking  of 
bread  of  the  Eucharist,  which  were  inseparably  con- 
nected. The  administration  of  charity  and  the  worship 
of  the  synagogue  were  similarly  connected  among  the 
Jews.  There  were  in  every  city  seven  elders  or  presby- 
ters, who  were  termed  the  seven  good  men  of  the  city. 
They  were  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and 
consisted  of  three  men  who  were  rulers  of  the  synagogue, 
and  performed  its  judicial  functions ;  three  'pamasim.^ 
two  to  collect  alms,  and  one  to  distribute  them,  and 
an  apostle  or  angel  of  the  congregation,  called  the 
Scheliach  tsihbur,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the 
synagogue  worship,  and  to  represent  the  congregation. 
So  here  the  apostles  desired  the  brethren  to  look  out 
among  them  seven  men  of  good  report,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  received 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  whom  they 
might  appoint.  And  when  the  seven  were  selected  they 
were  set  before  the  apostles :  and  when  they  had  prayed, 
they  laid  their  hands  on  them.  This,  then,  was  the 
first  institution  of  a  permanent  ministry,  consisting  of 
seven  Christian  presbyters  for  the  ministerial  work  of 
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the  Church ;  and  as  the  seven  Jewish  presbyters  were 
called  the  good  men  of  the  city,  so,  then,  Christian 
presbyters  were  to  be  men  of  good  report.  And  when 
Titus  was  organising  the  churches  in  Crete  he  was 
directed  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city.^ 


^  English  commentators,  without  an  exception,  regard  this  as  the 
appointment  of  the  order  of  deacons  in  the  Church,  in  this  following 
the  view  of  the  mediaeval  Church  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fourth 
century  that  this  interpretation  was  put  upon  the  incident  by  the 
Church,  and  adopted  in  appointing  seven  deacons  in  Rome.  It  seems 
strange,  however,  that  St.  Luke  does  not  call  them  deacons,  and 
throughout  the  whole  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  nowhere 
mentions  the  separate  order  of  deacons  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
mentions  the  presbyters  or  elders  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  if 
these  were  not  the  elders,  he  nowhere  mentions  their  institution. 

Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Christian  ministry, 
treats  this  subject  in  a  very  perfunctory  way.  He  admits  that  they  are 
not  called  deacons,  butthat  the  words  ^/axovtiv  and  5<a*ov/a  are  rejieated 
more  than  once  ;  but  these  words  were  not  used  then  in  a  restricted 
sense,  but  applied  to  the  whole  functions  of  the  ministry,  as  is  plain 
from  the  work  reserved  by  the  apostles  being  termed  likewise  lutnona. 

The  German  commentators,  as  usual,  take  a  more  candid  view  of 
the  passage,  and  are  more  free  from  ecclesiastical  bias.  Bishop 
Lightfoot  says  they  do  so  from  a  strange  perversity,  and  refers  to 
Bohmer,  Ritschl,  and  Lange  as  holding  them  to  be  presbyters  ;  but 
he  is  obliged  to  admit  that  if  St.  Luke  here  records  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  order  of  deacons,  which  does  not  again  appear  till  later, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Gentile-Christian  Church,  and  are  never 
mentioned  again  in  the  Acts,  he  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  institution 
of  the  order  of  presbyters,  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

Uhlhorn,  in  his  treatise  on  Christian  charity  in  the  ancient  Church, 
discusses  this  subject  thoroughly,  and  shows  that  at  this  time  the 
administration  of  alms,  according  to  the  express  testimony  of  the 
Acts,  was  subsequently  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  even  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add  the  weighty  authority  of  Dr.  DiJllinger,  who 
in  his  First  Age,  of  Christianity  and  the  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
view  of  liis  own  Church,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion. 
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Soon  after  a  third  party  was  added  to  tlie  Church, 
not  of  Hellenist  Jews,  but  of  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  and 
consisting  of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  its  most 
strenuous  opponents ;  for  we  are  told  that  "  the  ivorcl  of 
God  increased  ;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  midtiplied 
in  Jerusalem  greatly :  and  a  great  company  of  the  priests 
were  ohedient  to  the  faiths  These  probably  formed  that 
Judaising  party  in  the  Church  who  maintained  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  Law,  and  would  impose  it  as 
a  yoke  upon  all  believers,  against  which  St.  Paul  so 
strenuously  protested. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Church  was  the  persecution  which  followed 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  their  dispersion 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  the  apostles 
alone  excepted.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  must  place 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  which  may  be  viewed  as,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  document 
par  excellence  of  the  Jewish- Christian  Church.  The 
chief  and  most  prominent  man  in  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  at  this  time,  not  St.  James  the  Lord's 
brother,  but  the  Apostle  St.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee ; 
for  it  was  especially  to  please  the  Jews  who  opposed  the 
Church  that  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  vex 
certain  of  the  Church,  and  killed  James  the  brother  of 
John  with  the  sword ;  and  he  would  naturally  select  the 
head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  Epistle  was  written  at  this  time,  it  is  to  this  James 

that,  according  to  the  early  tradition  of  the  Church,  it 

c 
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must  be  ascribed  ;  and  the  opening  verses  of  the  Epistle 
indicate  this  very  clearly,  when  the  Christian  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  are  said  to  be  scattered  abroad.  The  word  used 
is  hiCKbpYiCav,  and  the  Epistle  is  addressed  to  the  twelve 
tribes,  that  is,  the  Jews  generally,  "  ivlio  are  scattered 
ahroad  "  {b  rrj  hiac'TTopcf)  ;  and  the  next  verses  refer  mani- 
festly to  some  great  trial  to  which  their  faith  had  been 
exposed.  Then  the  word  used  by  St.  James  for  a 
Christian  assembly  is  synagogue,  which  is  only  appro- 
priate to  a  Jewish-Christian  Church  still  under  the 
influence  of  Jewish  customs;  and  St.  James  further 
refers  to  their  ministers  as  the  presbyters  or  elders  of 
the  Church,^  and  to  their  practice  of  the  Jewish  custom 
of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

7  When  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  later  Epistles,  it  was  naturally  ascribed  to  the  brother  of  our 
Lord  at  a  time  when  he  appears  prominently  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  is  the 
earliest  work  of  the  New  Testament,  and  must  have  been  written 
before  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  the  brother  of  St.  John  ;  and  to  him  it  was  assigned  by  the 
early  Church. 

The  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Peshito  Syriac  version  state  that  it  is  an 
Eyjistle  of  "James  the  Apostle;"  and  the  Carbey  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament  has  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle,  "  Explicit  Epistola  Jacobi 
filii  Zuebedei." 

There  is  a  Syriac  note  prefixed  to  the  printed  editions  of  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  "We  here  print  the  three  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  and  John,  who  were  witnesses  to  the  revelation  of  our 
Lord  when  He  was  transfigured;  "  and  the  title  of  "  the  Lord  of  glory," 
applied  to  Jesus  in  chap.  ii.  1  is  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Apostle  St.  James,  who  witnessed  His  glory  at  the  transfigura- 
tion, than  in  that  of  James  the  Lord's  brother  ;  while  the  numerous 
])arallelisms  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  indi- 
cate one  who  was  present  and  heard  it. 
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As  long  as  the  Church  existed  in  the  main  as  a 
Jewish  -  Christian  Church,  we  find  this  distinction 
between  the  missionary  and  ministerial  functions  of  its 
clergy  preserved.  We  see  the  apostles  as  missionaries  or 
evangelists  preaching  tlie  gospel,  first  to  the  Jews  and 
after  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  when  they  founded  Churches, 
of  which  the  main  constituents  were  Jews,  we  see  them 
ordaining  presbyters  or  elders  in  every  Church  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  and  at  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
we  see  the  two  bodies  distinguished  from  each  other 
when  the  decree  adopted  at  that  assembly  is  issued  by 
the  apostles  and  elders.  I^ow,  as  the  Church  begins  to 
be  more  and  more  influenced  by  the  infection  of  Gentile 
members,  we  see  the  term  pastors  (<ro//x?vog)  applied  to 
those  who  were  rulers,  and  afterwards  that  of  bishops. 
Thus  in  the  Epistle  to  St.  Timothy,  read  in  the  purely 
Gentile  Churches  such  as  that  of  Philippi,  the  body 
of  elders  fall  into  two  divisions — bishops,  who  repre- 
sented the  Scheliach  tsibhur,  who  appears  in  the  Book 
of  Eevelations  as  the  Angel  of  the  Church,  and  the 
three  rulers  of  the  synagogue ;  and  deacons,  who 
represented  the  three  Parnasim ;  while  in  the  end  of 
the  first  century  the  term  bishop  is  confined  to  the 
president  or  crpw^jtfrwg  of  the  body,  and  that  of  presbyters 
applied  to  three  rulers  of  the  Church. 

The  word  diakonia,  too,  underwent  a  similar  change. 
It  is  first  applied  to  the  entire  ministry  of  the  Church 
before  any  distinction  was  made  between  its  missionary 
and  its  ministerial  functions.     It  is  then  restricted  to 
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the  ministerial  work  of  the  Church,  as  in  Eom.  xvi.  3, 
where  prophecy  and  teaching  is  distinguished  from 
diakonia  or  ministering;  and  in  Eph.  iv.  12,  where  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the  edifying  or  building  up 
of  the  body  of  Christ  is  distinguished  from  the  work  of 
the  ministry  (s/j  'ipyov  hiazoviac) ;  and  finally  it  was  re- 
stricted to  the  function  of  the  deacons.^ 

An  important  question  still  remains  for  our  con- 
sideration, viz.  how  far  the  ritual  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  was  affected  by  that  of  the  syna- 
gogue or  of  the  temple,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  re- 
presented by  any  of  the  early  liturgical  forms  that  have 
been  preserved.  It  seems,  however,  obvious  that  after 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Pentecost,  and  while 
the  disciples  were  still  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there 
could  have  been  no  fixed  form  of  prayer,  but  they  must 
have  prayed  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  Thus 
St.  Peter  refers  to  the  words  of  Joel  the  prophet,  "■  I  ivill 
2')our  out  my  Spirit  in  these  days,  and  they  shall  pro- 

8  These  numbers  appear  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria. 

ON  THE  ORDAINING   OF   ELDERS. 

2.  The  bishop  is  to  ordain  two  elderly  men  as  elders,  or  rather  three, 
both  to  support  the  bishop  and  to  make  the  people  lovo  their 
shepherd.  In  particular,  one  is  to  have  the  care  of  the  altar  and  of 
those  who  belong  to  it,  the  other  of  the  wants  of  the  people. — Can. 
17-19. 

ON   THE   ArrOINTMENT   OF   DEACONS. 

3.  Three  men  at  least  are  to  certify  to  their  godly  life  in  having  had 
one  wife,  and  brought  up  tlicir  children  well.  They  are  to  care  for 
the  poor  by  watching  the  rich  contribute  to  their  necessities.— Can.  20. 
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phesy"  that  is,  praise  God ;  and  this  seems  to  be  implied 
by  the  expression  that  they  prayed  "  with  one  accord." 
Though  there  could  not  have  been  a  fixed  form  of 
words  in  prayer  at  this  time,  Probst  makes  the 
very  just  remark  that  a  fixed  form  and  settled  order 
undoubtedly  characterised  the  apostolic  divine  service. 
God  is  not  a  God  of  disorder,  therefore  everything  must 
be  done  with  propriety  and  order.  We  have  seen  that 
the  disciples  went  to  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Jews,  but  this  was 
private  prayer  uttered  during  the  time  of  the  sacrifice  : 
and  there,  too,  they  preached  the  gospel ;  but  this  was 
missionary  work.  But  when  the  Christians  met  for 
their  own  peculiar  worship  it  was  at  home,  that  is,  in 
their  private  places  of  meeting.  Besides  the  temple 
worship,  which  could  only  be  carried  on  by  their  living 
in  Jerusalem,  the  regular  worship  of  Jews  over  the 
whole  country  was  that  in  the  synagogue.  It  was  a 
liturgical  service,  and  commenced  with  the  prayer 
called  the  Kaddisli,  the  model  in  which  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  evidently  formed,  adapting  it  to  the  use  of 
the  disciples.  This  was  followed  by  the  Schemah  or 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  after  that  the  ScJiemen  Esre  or 
nineteen  prayers.  Each  prayer  was  repeated,  first  in 
silence  by  each  member  of  the  congregation,  and  then 
aloud  by  the  Scheliach  tsihhur,  the  people  answering 
Amen  after  each.  It  was  preceded  by  the  versicles, 
"  0  Lord,  open  my  lips :  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth 
Thy  praise."     The  Kaddish  was   again  repeated,  and 
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then  followed  the  reading  of  the  Law.  After  this  the 
145th  Psalm  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  Pro- 
phets. Then  the  Durasclioth  or  discourse,  and  the 
service  closed  by  the  Kaddish  being  again  repeated. 

We  do  not  find  in  the  apostolic  age  any  direct  evi- 
dence in  the  New  Testament  that  this  precise  order  was 
followed.  But  there  are  indications  that  each  part  of 
it  formed  a  portion  of  the  Christian  service;  though 
while  the  disciples  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
Pentecostal  effusion,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
words  of  the  prayer  must  have  been  such  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  the  time  gave  them  utterance.  Then  we  find 
that  when  Peter  and  John  w^ere  brought  before  the  High 
Priests  and  elders  for  preaching  in  the  temple,  and 
dismissed,  they  went  to  their  own  company,  that  is,  the 
disciples  assembled  at  home,  and  "  they  lifted  up  their 
voice  to  God  with  one  accord;''  and  "ivhen  they  had  jyrayed, 
the  jAace  was  shaken  where  they  icere  assemUed  together  ; 
and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost''  (Acts 
iv.  31).  Then  we  gather  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  formal  creed, 
when  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he  delivered 
unto  them  first  of  all  that  wdiich  he  also  received,  how 
that  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures; 
and  that  He  was  huried;  and  that  He  rose  again  the  third 
day  "  (xv.  3,  4) ;  and  the  elements  of  their  worship  are 
implied  in  his  direction  to  Timothy  to  "give  heed  to 
reading,  to  exhortation,  to  teaching." 

P>ut  there  was  one  important  addition  to  this  service, 
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viz.  the  daily  breaking  of  bread;  and  the  Christian 
worship  must  therefore  have  centred  around  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  And  here  we  have  more  direct 
indications  that  though  the  prayers  were  at  this  time 
extemporary,  the  form  of  the  service  was  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  the  ritual  of  the  Passover  supper 
when  the  Eucharist  was  instituted. 

When  the  Passover  was  instituted  this  injunction 
was  given  to  the  Israelites,  "  This  day  shall  he  unto  you 
for  a  memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the  Lord 
throughout  your  generations :  ye  shall  keejJ  it  a  feast  hy 
an  ordinance  for  ever.  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
hread  ;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of 
your  houses"  (Ex.  xii.  14,  15).  But  St.  Paul  applies 
this  description  to  the  Christian  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist,  giving  a  spiritual  meaning  to  the  words  when 
he  says,  "  Purge  out  therefore  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may 
he  a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  unleavened.  For  even  Christ 
our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us :  therefore  let  us  keep 
the  feast,  not  luith  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness  ;  hut  ivith  the  unleavened  hread  of 
sincerity  and  truth"  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8). 

Then  at  the  second  part  of  the  Passover  supper, 
when  the  dishes  which  had  been  removed  are  brought 
back  and  placed  on  the  table,  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold uttered  the  general  thanksgiving, beginning, "There- 
fore are  we  bound  to  give  thanks,  to  praise,  to  laud, 
to  glorify,  to  extol,  to  honour,  to  magnify  Him  that 
hath  done  for  our  fathers  and  for  us  all  these  wonders  ; 
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who  hath  hrouoht  us  from  bondage  to  freedom,  from 
sorrow  to  rejoicing,  from  mourning  to  a  good  day,  from 
darkness  to  a  great  light,  from  affliction  to  redemp- 
tion ; "  and  the  feast  ended  with  a  song  of  praise,  in  the 
end  of  which  was  the  sentence,  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  0 
Lord  the  King,  who  art  to  be  lauded  with  praises  ; "  to 
which  those  present  responded  with  "  Amen."  St. 
Paul  evidently  refers  to  a  similar  thanksgiving  uttered 
in  the  spirit  when  he  says  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  after  he  had  described  to  them  the  proper 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  "  /  icill  fray 
xoith  the  spirit,  and  I  tuill  pray  with  the  understanding 
also  ;  I  luill  sing  with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  sing  icith  the 
under sta7idi7ig  also.  Else,  when  thou  shall  hless  ivith  the 
spirit  (ivXoyrig),  how  shall  he  that  occupieth  the  room  of  the 
unlearned  say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks"  (sv^upiffricf.) 
Here  the  two  Greek  words  svXoyrig  and  iv-xapiCTici  are 
used  synonymously  for  the  same  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 
Now,  when  at  the  Passover  supper  the  master  of  the 
household  breaks  the  cake  of  unleavened  bread  and  dis- 
tributes it,  he  gives  thanks  thus,  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  0 
Lord  our  God,  King  everlasting,  who  hath  sanctified  us 
by  Thy  commandments,  and  commanded  us  concern- 
ing the  eating  of  unleavened  bread ; "  and  when  he 
gives  the  cup  he  likewise  gives  thanks  over  it,  thus, 
"  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of 
the  vine."  So  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  our  Saviour  took 
bread,  and  when  "He  had  given  thanks  {ihy^apierrica;)  He 
brake  it;  "  and  "after  the  same  ma7iner  also  He  took  the 
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mi'py  This  is  the  oldest  account  we  have  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper;  but  when  given  by  the 
evangelists  we  find  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  used  the 

word  ih\oyri6ag,  but   St.  Luke  has  the  word  ivy^aplorriGag. 

The  use  of  the  former  word  shows  that  the  form  of  the 
thanksgiving  must  have  been  the  same,  and  must  have 
commenced  with  the  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  God." 

Then,  when  St.  Paul  says  in  chap,  x.,  "  The  cup  of 
blessing  which  we  Ness,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
hlood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  "  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  description  in  the  following  chapter,  it  is  plain 
that  the  repetition  by  the  officiating  minister  of  the 
words  of  institution  was  the  form  of  consecration  of  the 
elements. 

The  document  termed  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,"  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  latter  part 
of  this  century,  shows  us  the  transition  from  the 
prayers  uttered  in  the  spirit  to  a  fixed  form.  A  form 
of  words  for  the  blessing  or  thanksgiving  for  the  cup 
and  the  bread  are  given,  and  the  order  is  the  same  as  in 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
This  form  is  based  upon  the  words  of  the  blessing  or 
thanksgiving  in  the  Passover  ritual.  In  chap.  ix.  we 
read,  "  Now,  as  regards  the  Eucharist,  give  thanks 
(s-jy^aptsTViffaTi)  after  this  manner.  First  for  the  cup : 
We  give  thanks  to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  vine 
of  David,  Thy  servant,  which  Thou  hast  made  known 
to  us  through  Jesus  Thy  servant :  to  Thee  be  the  glory 
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for  ever.  And  for  the  broken  bread :  We  give  thanks 
to  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge  which 
Thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through  Jesus  Thy 
servant:  to  Thee  be  the  glory  for  ever."  And  the 
celebration  was  followed  by  a  general  thanksgiving  for 
all  God's  mercies,  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  a  praj^er 
for  the  Church  universal.  The  transition  from  a  time 
when  these  thanksgivings  were  uttered  in  such  words 
as  the  Spirit  suggested  is  indicated  by  the  concluding 
words  of  this  chapter :  "  But  permit  the  prophets  to 
give  thanks  (£u;^a/?/org/v)  as  much  or  in  what  words  they 
wish  ; "  and  in  a  following  chapter  a  prophet  is  defined 
as  one  "  who  speaks  in  the  Spirit." 

The  oldest  detailed  descriptions  we  have  of  the  early 
Christian  service  is  that  given  us  by  Justin  Martyr,  who 
wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  He  tells 
us  that  "  on  the  day  called  Sunday  all  who  live  in  cities 
or  in  the  country  gather  together  to  one  place  (f-r;  ro 
ahro)?  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  (which  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  Justin  says  are  called  Gospels),  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long  as  time 
permits  ;  then,  when  the  reader  has  ceased,  the  presi- 
dent {'TtpoiGTuc)  verbally  instructs  and  exhorts  to  the 
imitation  of  these  good  things.  Then  we  all  rise 
together  and  pray."  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  service  of  the  synagogue,  and  contains 
precisely  the  same  elements.     This  is  then  followed  by 

^  This  is  the  same  expression  as  is  used  for  the  place  of  assembly  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  "  When  our  prayer  is 
ended,  bread  and  "svine  and  water  are  brought,  and  the 
president,  in  like  manner,  offers  prayers  according  to  his 
ability,  and  the  people  assent,  saying  '  Amen.'  "  This  is 
obviously  the  Eucharistic  prayer  referred  to  in  the 
chapter  of  the  Eirst  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ;  and 
the  expression  "  according  to  his  ability,"  or  rather 
power  (off>3  hxjvciiug  avruj)^  again  indicates  the  transition 
from  prayer  in  the  spirit  to  a  fixed  form.  If  his  pos- 
session of  the  spirit  gave  him  the  power,  he  prayed  in 
the  spirit ;  if  not,  he  used  a  fixed  form ;  and  then  there 
is  a  distribution  to  each,  and  a  participation  of  that  over 
which  thanks  have  been  given.  In  the  previous  chapter 
he  mentions  that  this  food  had  been  blessed,  that  is, 
consecrated,  by  the  prayer  of  his  word.  And  after  that 
follows  the  distribution  of  alms,  or  the  zoivovia,  showing 
the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  breaking  of  bread, 
as  indicated  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  This  account  is  taken  from  his  first  Apology, 
chap.  67 ;  but  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  is  also 
referred  to  in  his  Dialogue  luith  Tryplio,  chap.  117, 
where  he  explains  in  what  sense  it  was  a  sacrifice.  He 
says  "  that  prayers  and  giving  of  thanks,  when  offered 
by  worthy  men,  are  the  only  perfect  and  well-pleasing 
sacrifices  to  God.  Eor  such  alone  Christians  have  under- 
taken to  offer,  and  in  the  remembrance  effected  by  their 
solid  and  liquid  food,  whereby  the  suffering  of  the  Son 
of  God  which  He  endured  is  brought  to  mind."  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  service  he  here  describes 
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was  that  of  the  city  in  which  he  generally  dwelt,  and  in 
his  Dialogue  with  Tryplio  he  mentions  the  city  he  was 
there  in  as  "  our  city."  That  city,  however,  was 
undoubtedly  Ephesus.^^ 

The  oldest  account  we  have  of  the  earliest  written 
Liturgies  is  in  the  tract  entitled  "  Treatise  regarding  the 
Tradition  of  the  Divine  Liturgy,  attributed  to  Poclus, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  437."  It  commences 
thus  :  "  Many,  indeed,  and  other  pastors  and  doctors  of 
the  holy  Church,  who  succeeded  the  holy  apostles,  have 
delivered  in  writing  an  edition  of  the  very  holy  Liturgy, 
of  whom  the  first  and  most  distinguished  were  considered 
the  blessed  Clement,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  the 
chief  prince  of  the  apostles,  who  transcribed  it  as  dic- 
tated to  him  by  the  holy  apostles  and  the  holy  teachers  ; 
who  was  elected  by  lot,  and  appointed  by  the  Higli 
Priest,  Christ  our  God,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem.  Then  Basil  the  Great,  observing  the 
indolence  and  laziness  of  men,  and  that  they  thought  of 
nothing  but  what  was  earthly  and  base,  curtailed  the 
length  of  the  Liturgy,  not  because  he  thought  there  was 

^^  Euseljius,  ill  the  IStli  chapter  of  his  fourth  hook,  distinctly  says 
that  he  had  his  conference  with  Trypho  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and 
what  he  tells  us  of  it  in  this  dialogue  confirms  it.  He  says  in 
chap.  1  that  "he  was  going  ahout  one  morning  in  the  walks  of 
Xystus,"  and  this  Xystus  was  at  Ephesus.  Then,  that  "  he  used 
to  go  into  a  certain  field  not  far  from  the  sea,"  which  also  indicates 
Ephesus.  Eusebius  tells  us  that  he  was  martyred  in  Rome  ;  and  he 
probably  alludes  to  his  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Rome  when  Trypho 
closes  the  dialogue  by  saying,  **  You  are  ou  the  eve  of  departure,  and 
expect  daily  to  set  sail." 
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anything  superfluous,  or  that  it  contained  too  much,  but 
that  he  might  put  an  end  to  the  laziness  and  slovenliness 
both  of  those  who  prayed  and  who  listened  ;  and,  more- 
over, as  much  might  be  compressed  into  the  same  time, 
published  a  shorter  form." 

The  oldest  Liturgy  is  here  said  to  be  that  attributed 
to  St.  Clement ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  Liturgy  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  usually 
called  the  Clementine.  Poclus  adds,  however,  that  in 
these  Liturgies  a  new  prayer  had  been  inserted.  He  says, 
''  By  their  prayers  they  besought  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
come,  that  His  divine  presence  should  reveal  the  bread 
offered  in  sacrifice  and  the  wine  mingled  with  water  as 
the  actual  body  and  the  actual  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  manifest  the  consecration,  which  holy 
rite  is  indeed  observed  to  the  present  day,  and  will  be 
observed  to  the  end  of  time." 

St.  Basil  fully  admits  that  this  was  a  new  prayer 
inserted  after  the  apostolic  age,  when  he  says,  "The 
words  of  the  Epiclesis  or  Invocation  at  the  displaying 
or  dedicating  of  the  bread  of  thanksgiving  and  the  cup 
of  blessing — which  of  the  saints  left  behind  for  us  in 
writing  ?  For,  you  know,  we  are  not  content  with  the 
things  which  the  apostle  or  the  Gospel  relates,  but  we 
prefix  and  suffix  other  expressions,  which  we  regard  as 
highly  important  for  the  mystery,  having  them  handed 
down  to  us  from  unwritten  tradition." 

This  prayer,  termed  the  Epiclesis  or  Invocation,  was, 
however,  originally  connected,  not  with  the  consecra- 
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tion  of  tlie  elements,  but  with  the  communion,  as  is 
apparent  from  the  language  which  appears,  from  the 
tract  attributed  to  Proclus,  to  have  been  at  first  used. 
St.  Paul,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  had  warned  communicants  against 
"  eating  this  bread  and  drinking  this  cup  unworthily." 
"  For"  he  says,  "  lie,  that  eateth  and  drinJceth  unworthily, 
eateth  and  drinketh  damnation,  or  rather  judgment,  unto 
himself,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  hody."  And  the  teach- 
ing of  the  twelve  apostles  also  gives  this  warning,  "  If 
any  one  is  holy,  let  him  come.  If  any  one  is  not  holy, 
let  him  repent.    Maranatha  (the  Lord  cometh).  Amen." 

These  warnings  led  to  a  special  prayer  for  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  "  to  reveal  the  elements 
as  the  actual  body  and  the  actual  blood  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  manifest  the  consecration,"  that  is,  to 
enable  the  communicants  to  discern  the  Lord's  body. 

The  same  expressions  are  used  in  the  Clementine 
Liturgy  and  that  of  St.  Basil ;  and  the  natural  inference 
from  the  words  of  Proclus  is  that  they  were  originally 
in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  likewise. 

The  Clementine  Liturgy,  which,  according  to  Proclus, 
was  the  oldest  and  first  written  Liturgy,  shows  that  it 
still  bore  evidence  of  Jewish  influence  in  the  long 
detail  given  in  the  Eucharistic  prayer  of  the  events  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  interposition  of  the 
Almighty  was  manifested. 

Probst  considers  that  the  Clementine  Liturgy  was 
undoubtedly  used  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  till  it  was 
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superseded  by  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  Liturgy  of  that  Church ;  and  he  points  out  two 
remarkable  features  which  characterise  it.  First,  that 
much  of  the  language  used  in  the  Eucharistic  prayer 
corresponds  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  language 
of  Justin  Martyr ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Liturgy  as  it 
appears  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tion has  been  transcribed  from  two  different  editious 
of  it.  They  appear  to  have  corresponded  in  the 
Anaphora  down  to  the  end  of  the  oblation,  and  it  is 
then  followed  by  two  different  forms  of  the  Epiclesis  or 
Invocation  and  the  intercessory  prayers.  One  of  these 
forms,  however,  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Antioch,  for  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  Homily 
on  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Antioch  about  330,  says  that 
great  and  pious  man  thought  the  very  Liturgy  of  his 
Church  clearly  taught  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
include  the  whole  Church  in  his  solicitude.  Eor  he 
says  thus,  "  If  we  must  pray  for  the  universal  CJmrch 
which  extends  itself  from  one  end  of  the  inhabited  globe 
to  the  other,  it  is  still  more  our  duty  to  show  that  we 
care  for  the  whole  of  it."  And  the  expression  underlined 
occurs  only  in  one  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  this 
Liturgy.  The  other  form  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  form  used  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  as  Irenseus, 
whose  notice  of  the  Eucharistic  service  probably  referred 
to  that  used  at  Ephesus,  indicates  that  a  similar  form 
w^as  used  there  when  he  says,  referring  to  the  oblation, 
"  Thus  it  is  therefore  also  His  will  that  we  too  should 
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offer  a  gift  at  the  altar  frequently  and  without  inter- 
mission. The  altar,  then,  is  in  heaven  (for  towards 
that  place  are  our  prayers  and  oblations  directed) ; " 
the  temple  likewise  (is  there),  as  John  says  in  the 
Apocalypse, ''  And  the  temple  of  God  was  opened ; "  the 
tabernacle  also,  " IW  behold,"  he  says,  "the  tabernacle 
of  God,  in  which  He  will  dwell  ivith  inen  "  (xxi.  3)  ;  and 
this  he  calls  the  Ekklesis  or  Evocation  of  God. 

The  following  is  the  Anaphora  of  the  Clementine 
Liturgy,  in  which  the  expressions  corresponding  with 
those  of  Justin  Martyr  are  indicated,  and  the  two 
forms  of  Epiclesis  and  intercessory  prayer  placed  in 
parallel  columns : — 

Anaphora  of  the  Cj,ementine  Liturgy.^^ 

The  bishop — 
Lift  up  your  mind. 

All  the  people — 
We  lift  it  up  unto  the  Lord. 
The  bishop — 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord. 

All  the  peop)le — 

It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 

Then  let  the  bishop  say — 

It  is  very  meet  and  right  before  all  things  to  sing  an 

hymn  to  Thee,  who  art  the  true  God,  who  art  before 

all  beings,  from  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 

earth  is  named,  ivho  only  art  unbegotten  and  witlwiU 

1'  Treface  and  Thanksgiving  Tiaycr. 
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'beginning,  and  without  a  ruler  and  luithout  a  master; 
who  standest  in  need  of  nothing ;  who  art  the  iestower 
of  everything  that  is  good  ;  who  art  heyond  all  cause  and 
generation;  who  art  ahvays  and  immutaUy  the  same; 
from  whom  all  things  came  into  being,  as  from  their 
proper  original}'^  For  Thou  art  eternal  knowledge, 
everlasting  sight,  unbegotten  hearing,  untaught  wisdom, 
the  first  by  nature  and  the  measure  of  being,  and 
beyond  all  number ;  w^ho  didst  bring  all  things  out  of 
nothing  into  being  by  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  hut  didst 
heget  Him  before  all  ages  by  Thy  will,  Thy  j^oiuer,  and 
Thy  goodness,  without  any  instrument.  The  only- 
begotten  Son,  God  the  Word,  the  living  Wisdom,  the  First- 
born of  every  creature,  the  Angel  of  Thy  great  counsel ; 
and  Thy  High  Priest,  but  the  King  and  Lord  ^^  of  every 
intellectual  and  sensible  nature,  who  was  before  all 
things,  by  whom  were  all  things.  For  Tliou,  0  eternal 
God,  didst  make  all  things  by  Him,  and  through  Him  it 
is  that  Thou  vouchsafest  Thy  suitable  providence  over 
the  whole  world  ;  for  by  the  very  same  that  Thou 
bestowedst  being,  didst  Thou  also  bestow  wellbeing; 
the  God  and  Father  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  ivho  by 
Him  didst  make  before  all  things  the  cherubim  and  the 
seraphim,  the  ceons  and  hosts,  the  jpoiuei^s  and  authorities, 
the  principalities  and  thrones,  the  archangels  and  angels : 
and  after  all  these  didst  by  Him  make  this  visible  vjorld, 
and  all  things  that  are  therein}^  For  Thou  art'  He  who 
didst  frame  the  heaven   as  an  arch,  and  stretch  it  out 

12  Justin,  Dialogue  with  Tryplio.  ^^  m^i^  u  jn^i 

D 
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like  the  covering  of  a  tent,  and  didst  found  the  earth 
upon  nothing  by  Thy  mere  will;  who  didst  fix  the 
firmament  and  prepare  the  night  and  the  day ;  who 
didst  bring  the  light  out  of  Thy  treasures,  and  on  its 
departure  didst  bring  on  darkness,  for  the  rest  of  the 
living  creatures  that  move  up  and  down  in  the  world ; 
who  didst  appoint  the  sun  in  heaven  to  rule  over  the 
day,  and  the  moon  to  rule  over  the  night,  and  didst 
inscribe  in  heaven  the  choir  of  stars  to  praise  Thy 
glorious  majesty ;  who  didst  make  the  water  for  drink 
and  for  cleansing ;  the  air,  in  which  we  live,  for  respi- 
ration and  the  affording  of  sounds,  by  means  of  the 
tongue,  which  strikes  the  air,  and  the  hearing,  which 
co-operates  therewith,  so  as  to  perceive  speech  when  it 
is  received  by  it,  and  falls  upon  it ;  who  madest  fire  for 
our  consolation  in  darkness,  for  the  supply  of  our  want, 
and  that  we  might  be  warmed  and  enlightened  by  it ; 
who  didst  separate  the  great  sea  from  the  land,  and 
didst  render  the  former  navigable  and  the  latter  fit  for 
walking,  and  didst  replenish  the  former  with  small  and 
great  living  creatures,  and  filledst  the  latter  with  the 
same,  both  tame  and  wild ;  didst  furnish  it  with  various 
plants  and  crown  it  with  herbs,  and  beautify  it  with 
Howers  and  enrich  it  with  seeds ;  who  didst  ordain  the 
great  deep,  and  on  every  side  madest  a  mighty  cavity 
for  it,  which  contains  seas  of  salt  waters  heaped 
together^  yet  didst  Thou  every  way  bound  them  with 
barriers  of  the  smallest  sand ;  who  sometimes  dost 
raise  it  to  the  height  of  mountains  by  the  winds,  and 
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sometimes  doth  smooth  it  into  a  plain  ;  sometimes  dost 
enrage  it  with  a  tempest,  and  sometimes  dost  still  it 
with  a  calm,  that  it  may  be  easy  to  seafaring  men  in 
their  voyages ;  who  didst  encompass  this  world,  which 
was  made  by  Thee  through  Christ,  with  rivers,  and 
water  it  with  currents,  and  moisten  it  with  springs  that 
never  fail,  and  didst  bind  it  round  with  mountains  for 
the  immovable,  and  secure  consistence  of  the  earth; 
for  Thou  hast  replenished  Thy  world,  and  adorned  it 
with  sweet-smelling  and  with  healing  herbs,  with  many 
and  various  living  creatures,  strong  and  weak,  for  food 
and  for  labour,  tame  and  wild;  with  the  noises  of 
creeping  things,  the  sounds  of  various  sorts  of  flying 
creatures  ;  wdth  the  circuits  of  the  years,  the  number  of 
months  and  days,  the  order  of  the  seasons,  the  courses 
of  the  rainy  clouds,  for  the  production  of  the  fruits 
and  the  support  of  living  creatures.  Thou  hast  also 
appointed  the  station  of  the  winds,  which  blow  when 
commanded  by  Thee,  and  the  multitude  of  the  plants 
and  herbs.  And  Thou  hast  not  only  created  the  world 
itself,  but  hast  also  made  man  for  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
exhibiting  him  as  the  ornament  of  the  world ;  for  Thou 
didst  say  to  Thy  Wisdom,  "  Let  us  make  man  according  to 
our  image  and  according  to  our  likeness;"  ^^  and  let  them 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven.  Wherefore  also  Thou  hast  made 
him  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  of  a  body  liable  to  dissolu- 
tion,— the  former  out  of  nothing,  the  latter  out  of  the 

^^  Justin,  Dial.  c.  61. 
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four  elements, — and  liast  given  him  as  to  his  sotd  rational 
knowledge,  the  discerning  of  piety  and  impiety,  and  the 
ohservation  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  as  to  his  hody  Thou 
hast  granted  him  five  senses  and  progressive  motion ;  ^^  for 
Thou,  0  God  Almighty,  didst  by  Thy  Christ  plant  a 
paradise  in  Eden,  in  the  east  adorned  with  all  plants 
fit  for  food,  and  didst  introduce  him  into  it  as  into  a 
rich  banquet.  And  when  Thou  madest  him  Thou  gavest 
him  a  law  implanted'  within  him,  that  so  he  might  have 
at  home  and  within  himself  the  seed  of  divine  know- 
ledge ;  ^''  and  when  Thou  hadst  brought  him  into  the 
paradise  of  pleasure,  Thou  allowed  him  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  all  things,  only  forbidding  the  tasting  of  one 
tree,  in  hopes  of  greater  blessings ;  that  in  case  he 
would  keep  that  command,  he  might  receive  the  reward 
of  it,  which  was  immortality.  But  when  he  neglected 
that  command,  and  tasted  of  the  forbidden  fruit  by  the 
seduction  of  the  serpent  and  the  counsel  of  his  wife. 
Thou  didst  justly  cast  him  out  of  paradise.  Yet  of  Thy 
goodness  Thou  didst  not  overlook  him,  nor  suffer  him  to 
perish  utterly,  for  he  was  Thy  creature;  but  Thou 
didst  subject  the  whole  creation  to  him,  and  didst  grant 
him  liberty  to  procure  himself  food  by  his  own  sweat 
and  labours,  whilst  Thou  didst  cause  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  to  spring  up,  to  grow,  and  to  ripen.  But 
when  Thou  hadst  laid  him  asleep  for  a  while,  Thou 
didst  with  an  oath  call  him  to  a  restoration  again,  didst 
loose  the  bond  of  death,  and  promise  him  life  after 
1"  Justin,  Apol.  ii.  c.  7.     lb.  Dial.  c.  62.         ^^  Ih.  Aj^ol.  ii.  c.  8. 
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the  resurrection.  And  not  this  only,  but  when  Thou 
hadst  increased  his  prosperity  to  an  innumerable 
multitude,  those  that  continued  with  Thee  Thou  didst 
glorify,  and  those  who  did  apostatise  from  Thee  Thou 
didst  punish.  And  while  Thou  didst  accept  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  as  of  an  holy  person,  Thou  didst  reject 
the  gift  of  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  as  of  an 
abhorred  wretch,  and  besides  these,  Thou  didst  accept  of 
Seth  and  Enos,  and  didst  translate  Enoch;  for  Thou 
art  the  Creator  of  men,  and  the  giver  of  life,  and  the 
supplier  of  wants,  and  the  giver  of  laws,  and  the  re- 
warder  of  those  that  observe  them,  and  the  avenger  of 
those  that  transgress  them ;  who  didst  bring  the  great 
flood  upon  the  world  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
the  ungodly,  and  didst  deliver  righteous  Noah  from  that 
flood  by  an  ark,  with  eight  souls,  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going generations  and  the  beginning  of  those  that  were 
to  come ;  who  didst  kindle  a  fearful  fire  against  the 
five  cities  of  Sodom,  and  didst  turn  a  fruitful  land  into 
a  salt  lake  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwelt 
therein,  but  didst  snatch  holy  Lot  out  of  the  con- 
flagration. Thou  art  He  who  did  deliver  Abraham 
from  the  impiety  of  his  forefathers,  and  didst  appoint 
him  to  be  the  heir  of  the  world,  and  didst  discover  to 
him  Thy  Christ;  who  didst  aforehand  ordain  Mel- 
chisedek  an  high  priest  for  Thy  worship;  who  didst 
render  Thy  patient  servant  Job  the  conqueror  of  that 
serpent  who  is  the  patron  of  wickedness ;  who  madest 
Isaac  the  son  of  the  promise,  and  Jacob  the  father  of 
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twelve  sons,  and  didst  increase  his  posterity  to  a 
multitude,  and  bring  him  into  Egypt  with  seventy-five 
souls.  Thou,  0  Lord,  didst  not  overlook  Joseph,  but 
gran  teds  t  him,  as  a  reward  of  his  chastity  for  Thy  sake, 
the  government  over  the  Egyptians.  Thou,  0  Lord, 
didst  not  overlook  the  Hebrews  when  they  were  afflicted 
by  the  Egyptians  on  account  of  the  promises  made  to 
their  fathers ;  but  Thou  didst  deliver  them,  and  punish 
the  Egyptians.  And  when  men  had  corrupted  the  law 
of  nature,  and  had  sometimes  esteemed  the  creation  the 
effect  of  chance,  and  sometimes  honoured  it  more  than 
they  ouglit  and  equalled  it  to  the  God  of  the  universe, 
Thou  didst  not,  however,  suffer  them  to  go  astray,  but 
didst  raise  up  Thy  holy  servant  Moses,  and  by  him 
didst  give  the  written  law  for  the  assistance  of  the  law 
of  nature,  and  didst  show  that  the  creation  was  Thy 
work,  and  didst  banish  away  the  error  of  polytheism. 
Thou  didst  adorn  Aaron  and  his  posterity  with  the 
priesthood,  and  didst  punish  the  Hebrews  wlien  they 
sinned  and  received  them  again  when  they  returned  to 
Thee.  Thou  didst  punish  the  Egyptians  with  a  judg- 
ment of  ten  plagues,  and  didst  divide  the  sea,  and  bring 
the  Israelites  tlirough  it,  and  drown  and  destroy  the 
Egyptians  who  pursued  after  them.  Thou  didst 
sweeten  the  bitter  water  with  wood ;  Thou  didst  brinor 
water  out  of  the  rock  of  stone ;  Thou  didst  rain  manna 
from  heaven  and  quails,  as  meat  out  of  the  air ;  Thou 
didst  afford  them  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to  give  them 
light,  and  a  pillar  of  a  cloud  by  day  to  overshadow 
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them  from  the  heat ;  Thou  didst  declare  Joshua  to  he 
the  general  of  the  army,  and  didst  overthrow  the  seven 
nations  of  Canaan  by  him  ;  Thou  didst  divide  Jordan 
and  dry  up  the  rivers  of  Etham ;  Thou  didst  overthrow 
walls  without  instruments  or  the  hand  of  man.  For  all 
these  things,  glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Lord  Almighty. 

{Trisagion.)  Thee  do  innumerable  hosts  of  angels, 
archangels,  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  autho- 
rities, and  powers  Thine  everlasting  armies  adore.  The 
cherubim  and  the  six  -  winged  seraphim  with  twain 
covering  their  feet,  with  twain  their  heads,  and  with 
twain  flying  say,  together  with  thousand  thousands  of 
archangels,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  of 
angels,  incessantly  and  with  constant  and  loud  voices, 
and  let  all  the  people  say  with  them,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  His  glory : 
be  Thou  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 

And  afterward  let  the  bishop  say,  For  Thou  art 
truly  holy  and  most  holy,  the  highest  and  most  highly 
exalted  for  ever.  Holy  also  is  Thy  only-begotten  Son, 
OUT  Lord  and  God,  Jesus  Christ}^  who  in  all  things 
ministered  to  His  God  and  Father,  both  in  Thy  various 
creation  and  Thy  suitable  providence,  and  has  not  over- 
looked lost  mankind.  But  after  the  law  of  nature,  after 
the  exhortations  in  the  positive  laiv,  after  the  prophetical 
reproofs  and  the  government  of  the  angels,  luhen  men  had 
perverted  both  the  positive  laiu  and  that  of  nature,  and 
had  cast  out  of  their  mind  the  memory  of  the  flood,  the 
'8  Justin,  Apol.  i.  c.  13. 
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hurning  of  Sodom,  the  plagues  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  inhahitants  of  Palestine,  and  being  just 
ready  to  perish  universally  after  an  unparalleled  manner, 
He  was  pleased  hy  Thy  goodwill  to  hecome  man,  who  was 
man's  Creator  ;  to  he  under  the  laws,  who  teas  the  Legis- 
lator ;  to  he  a  sacrifice,  loho  ivas  an  High  Priest ;  to  he  a 
sheep,  who  luas  the  Shepherd.  And  He  appeased  Thee, 
His  God  and  Father,  and,  reconciled  Thee  to  the  ivorld, 
and  freed  all  men  from  the  turath  to  come,  and  vxts  made 
of  a  virgin,  and  ivas  in  flesh,  being  God  the  Word,  the 
beloved  Son,  the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation,  and  was, 
according  to  the  prophecies  which  tuere  foretold  concerning 
Him  by  Himself  of  the  seed  of  David  and  Abraham,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  And  He  was  made  in  the  womb  of 
a  virgin,  who  formed  all  mankind  that  are  born  into 
the  world ;  He  took  flesh,  who  was  without  flesh ;  He 
who  was  begotten  before  time,  was  born  in  time ;  He 
lived  holily  and  taught  according  to  the  law ;  He  drove 
aivay  every  sickness  and  every  disease  from  men;  and 
wrought  signs  and  wonders  among  the  people ;  and 
He  was  partaker  of  meat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  who 
nourishes  all  that  stand  in  need  of  food,  and  fills  every 
living  creature  with  His  goodness ;  He  manifested  His 
name  to  those  who  knew  it  not;  He  drove  away 
ignorance;  He  revived  piety,  and  fulfilled  Thy  will; 
He  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest  Him  to  do ; 
and  when  He  had  set  all  these  things  right,  He  was 
seized  by  the  hands  of  the  ungodly,  of  the  High  Priests 
and  priests,  falsely  so  called,  and   of   the  disobedient 
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people,  by  the  betraying  of  him,  who  was  possessed  of 
wickedness  as  with  a  confirmed  disease ;  He  suffered 
many  things  from  thence,  and  endured  all  sorts  of 
ignominy  by  Thy  permission ;  He  was  delivered  to 
Pilate  the  governor,  and  He  that  was  the  Judge  was 
judged,  and  He  that  was  the  Saviour  was  condemned ; 
He  that  was  impassible  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  and 
He  who  was  by  nature  immortal  died,  and  He  that  is 
the  giver  of  life  was  huriecl,  that  He  might  loose  those  for 
whose  sake  He  came  from  suffering  and  death,  and  might 
hreak  the  bonds  of  the  devil  and  deliver  mankind  from 
his  deceit.  He  arose  from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and 
when  He  had  continued  with  His  disciples  forty  days. 
He  was  taken  up  into  the  heavens,  and  is  set  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  Thee,  who  art  His  God  and  Father. 

{Consecration.)  Being  mindfid,  therefore,  of  those 
things  that  He  endured  for  our  sakes,  we  give  Thee 
thanks,  0  God  Almighty^  not  in  such  manner  as  we 
ought,  hut  as  we  are  able,  and  fidfil  His  constitution}^ 
For  in  the  same  night  that  He  was  betrayed  He  took 
bread  in  His  holy  and  undefiled  hands,  and,  looking  up 
to  Thee,  His  God  and  Father,  He  brake  it  and  gave  it 
to  His  disciples,  saying.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  new 
Covenant ;  take  of  it  and  eat.  This  is  my  body,  which 
is  broken  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  like 
manner  also  He  took  the  cup  and  mixed  it  of  wine  and 
water,  and  sanctified  it,  and  delivered  it  to  them,  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed 

^9  Justin,  Apol.  i.  c.  18. 
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for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  forth  my  death  until  I  come. 

{Anemnesis  and  OUation.)  Being  mindful,  therefore, 
of  His  passion  and  death,  and  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  return  into  the  heavens,  and  His  future 
second  appearing  wherein  He  is  to  come  with  glory 
and  power  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to 
recompense  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,  we 
offer  to  Thee,  our  King  and  our  God,  according  to  His 
constitution,  this  bread  and  this  cup,  giving  Thee 
thanks,  through  Him,  that  Thou  hast  thought  us  worthy 
to  stand  before  Thee  and  to  sacrifice  to  Thee ;  and  we 
beseech  Thee  that  Thou  wilt  mercifully  look  down  upon 
these  gifts,  which  we  here  set  before  Thee,  0  Thou  God, 
who  standest  in  need  of  none  of  our  offerings. 

(Epiclesis.)  And  do  (JSkMesis.)  Let  us  still 
Thou  accept  them,  to  the  further  beseech  God 
honour  of  Thy  Christ,  and  through  His  Christ,  and 
send  down  upon  this  sacri-  let  us  beseech  Him  on 
fice  Thine  Holy  Spirit,  the  account  of  the  gift  which 
witness  of  the  Lord  Jesus'  is  offered  to  the  Lord  God, 
sufferings,  that  He  may  that  the  good  God  will 
show  this  bread  to  be  the  accept  it,  through  the 
body  of  Thy  Christ,  and  mediation  of  His  Christ, 
the  cup  to  be  the  blood  of  upon  His  heavenly  altar  for 
Thy  Christ,  that  those  who  a  sweet-smelling  savour, 
are  partakers  thereof  may 
be  strengthened  for  piety, 
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may  obtain  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  may  be  de- 
livered from  the  devil  and 
his  deceit,  may  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  may 
be  made  worthy  of  Thy 
Christ,  and  may  obtain 
eternal  life  upon  Thy  re- 
conciliation to  them,  0 
Lord  Almighty. 

{Intercession.)  WefitrtJier 
jpray  2mto  Thee,  0  lord,  for 
Thy  holy  Church,  sj^read 
from  one  end  of  the  ivorld 
to  another^^  which  Thou 
hast  purchased  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Thy 
Christ,  that  Thou  wilt 
preserve  it  unshaken  and 
free  from  disturbance  until 
the  end  of  the  world ; 
for  every  episcopate  which 
rightly  divides  the  word 
of  truth.  We  further  pray 
to  Thee,  for  me,  who  am 
nothing,  who  offer  to  Thee, 
for  the  whole  presbytery, 
for   the    deacons   and   all 

2"  Eustathius,  Bishop 


(omitted.) 


(Inteoressmi.)  Let  us  pray 
for  this  Church  and  people. 
Let  us  pray  for  every  epis- 
copate, every  presbytery, 
all  the  deacons  and  mini- 
sters in  Christ,  for  the 
whole  congregation,  that 
the  Lord  will  keep  and 
preserve  them  all. 


of  Antioch,  a.d.  330. 
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the  clergy,  that  Thou  wilt 
make  them  wise  and  re- 
plenish them  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  further 
pray  to  Thee,  0  Lord,  for 
the  king  and  all  in  autho- 
rity, for  the  whole  army, 
that  they  may  be  peace- 
able towards  us,  that  so, 
leading  the  whole  time  of 
our  life  in  quietness  and 
unanimity,  we  may  glorify 
Thee  through  Jesus  Christ* 
who  is  our  hope.  We 
further  offer  to  Thee  also 
for  all  those  holy  persons 
who  have  pleased  Thee 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  patriarchs,  prophets, 
righteous  men,  apostles, 
mentors,confessors,bishops, 
presbyters,  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  readers,  singers, 
virgins,  widows,  and  lay 
persons,  with  all  whose 
names  Thou  knowest.  We 
further  offer  to  Thee  for 
this  people,  that  Thou  wilt 
render    to    them,   to    the 


Let  us 
and  those 
they  may 
wards  us, 
have  and 
peaceable 
liness  and 


pray  for  kings 
in  authority,  that 
be  peaceable  to- 
that  so  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and 
life  in  all  god- 
honesty. 


Let  us  be  mindful  of  the 
holy  martyrs,  that  we  may 
be  thought  worthy  to  be 
partakers  of  their  trial. 
Let  us  pray  for  those  that 
are  departed  in  the  faith. 
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praise  of  Thy  Christ,  a 
royal  priesthood  and  an 
holy  nation  ;  for  those  that 
are  in  virginity  and  purity; 
for  the  widows  of  the 
Church;  for  those  in 
honourable  marriage  and 
childbearing ;  for  the 
infants  of  Thy  people — 
that  Thou  wilt  not  permit 
any  of  us  to  become  cast- 
aways. We  further  be- 
seech Thee  also  for  this 
city  and  its  inhabitants; 
for  those  that  are  sick ;  for 
those  in  bitter  servitude; 
for  those  in  banishments ; 
for  those  in  prison ;  for 
those  that  travel  by  water 
or  by  land ;  that  Thou,  the 
helper  and  assister  of  all 
men,  wilt  be  their  sup- 
porter. We  further  also 
beseech  Thee  for  those  that 
hate  us  and  persecute  us 
for  Thy  name's  sake;  for 
those  that  are  without,  and 
wander  out  of  the  way; 
that    Thou    wilt    convert 
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them     to     goodness     and 
pacify  their  anger. 

We  further  also  beseech 
Thee  for  the  catechumens 
of  the  Church,  and  for 
those  that  are  vexed  by 
the  adversary,  and  for  our 
brethren  the  penitents, 
that  Thou  wilt  perfect  the 
first  in  the  faith,  that  Thou 
wilt  deliver  the  second 
from  the  energy  of  the 
evil  one,  and  that  Thou 
wilt  accept  the  repentance 
of  the  last,  and  forgive 
both  them  and  us  our 
offences.  We  further  offer 
to  Thee  also  for  the  good 
temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  fertility  of  the  fruits, 
that  so  partaking  perpetu- 
ally of  the  good  things 
derived  from  Thee  we  may 
praise  Thee  without  ceas- 
ing, who  givest  food  to  all 
flesh.  We  further  beseech 
Thee  also  for  those  who 
are  absent  on  a  good  cause, 
that  Thou  wilt  keep  us  in 


Let  us  pray  for  the  good 
temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  perfect  maturity  of  the 
fruits.  Let  us  pray  for  those 
that  are  wisely  enlightened, 
that  they  may  be  strength- 
ened in  the  faith,  and  all 
maybe  mutually  comforted 
by  one  another.  Eaise  us 
up,  0  God,  by  Thy  grace. 
Let  us  stand  up  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  God 
throusfh  His  Christ. 


And  let  the  bishop  say, 
0  God,  who  art  great  and 
whose  name  is  great,  who 
art  great  in  counsel  and 
mighty  in  works,  the  God 
and  Father  of  Thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  our  Saviour, 
look   down   upon   us  and 
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all  piety,  and  gather  us 
together  in  the  kingdom 
of  Thy  Christ,  the  God  of 
all  sensible  and  intelligent 
nature,  our  King, that  Thou 
wouldst  keep  us  immov- 
able, unblamable,  and  un- 
reprovable;  for  to  Thee 
belongs  all  glory  aud 
worship,  and  thanksgiving, 
honour,  and  adoration,  the 
Father,  with  the  Son,  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  both 
now,  and  always,  and  for 
everlasting,  and  endless 
ages  for  ever. 

And  Id  all  the  people  say, 
AmenP- 

And  let  the  bishop  say. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with 
you  all. 

And  let  all  the  people 
say.  And  with  thy  spirit. 


upon  this  Thy  flock,  which 
Thou  hast  chosen  by  Him 
to  the  glory  of  Thy  name  ; 
and  sanctify  our  body  and 
soul,  and  grant  us  the 
favour  to  be  made  pure 
from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,  and  may 
obtain  the  good  things  laid 
up  for  us ;  and  do  not  ac- 
count any  of  us  unworthy ; 
but  be  Thou  our  com- 
forter, helper,  and  protector 
through  Thy  Christ,  with 
whom  glory,  honour,  praise, 
doxology,and  thanksgiving 
be  to  Thee  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  ever.     Amen. 


21  Austin. 
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IX  order  that  the  reader  may  not  find  himself 
alarmed,  or  perplexed  by  the  multitude  of  details 
which  we  are  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
to  bring  before  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  shortly 
the  most  important  and  decisive  results  of  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  known  that  our  Saviour  instituted 
the  Eucharist  during  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
The  Passover,  however,  had  already  a  fixed  and  very 
complicated  ritual,  to  which  the  drinking  of  four  cups 
of  wine  especially  belonged.  Now  it  can  be  shown 
that  Christ  consecrated  the  fourth  cup.  Between  the 
filling  and  mixing  the  fourth  cup,  which  betokens  the 
offertory,  and  the  drinking  of  it,  which  was  the 
celebration  of  the  communion,  the  ritual  of  the  Pass- 
over prescribed  the  recitation  of  several  psalms  and 
prayers.  But  as  our  Lord  certainly  followed  the 
prescribed  form  in  celebrating  His  last  Passover, 
the  preface  and  canon  must,  with  the  exception  of  the 
new  words  of  consecration  introduced  by  Him,  have 
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been  upon  the  model  of  this  part  of  the  ceremonial,  a 
proposition  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  oldest  Liturgy  with  the  Hallel.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  formation  of  the  Liturgy  must  have 
been  made  by  such  persons  as  were  present  at  the 
institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  therefore  could 
strictly  adhere  to  it. 

This  conclusion  is  evident  enoudi,  and  will  at  lenojth, 
in  spite  of  many  and  strong  adverse  interests,  receive 
recognition,  and  the  more  secondary  point  will  be  sooner 
disputed.  We  have  attempted  also  to  show  that  the 
pre-communion  which  precedes  the  offer torium  is  con- 
structed on  the  model  of  the  Sabbath-morning  prayers 
already  brought  by  the  apostles  in  external  and 
internal  connection  with  the  Liturgy  properly  so  called. 
If  the  assent  of  the  reader  to  this  is  rendered  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  possess  the 
accordant  Jewish  Formulary  in  the  precise  form  which 
it  had  in  the  apostolic  age,  still  its  agreement  with  the 
Christian  form  is  too  remarkable,  and  with  that  proved 
by  such  outward  witnesses,  that  mere  accidental  coin- 
cidence cannot  be  assumed. 

On  account  of  the  great  practical  importance  of  the 
subject,  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  all  who  stand  apart  from  the  Church,  it 
appeared  to  demand  an  exposition  as  generally  under- 
stood as  possible,  which  can  easily  be  united  with  a 
careful  use  and  actual  production  of  the  primitive 
sources. 

E 
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THEEE  is  hardly  a  branch  of  theological  science 
which  has  till  quite  recently  been  brought  to  so 
little  certain  and  recognised  results  as  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Liturgy.  This  arose  in  the  main 
from  the  practical  necessity  that  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  representative  continu- 
ance and  application  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  polemic,  should  be  shown 
to  be  the  primitive  Christian  form.  But  in  a  period  of 
more  than  three  centuries  little  more  was  done  than  to 
collect  the  material,  which  recently  from  their  great 
numbers,  critical  inquiry  rather  tended  to  confuse  than 
to  enlighten.  For  this  whole  period  produced  no  other 
certain  conclusion  of  chief  importance  except  the 
propositions  so  clearly  formalised  by  Kenandot,  that  the 
use  of  the  same  Liturgy  by  the  orthodox  as  well  as 
by  Monophysites  of  Syria  and  Egypt  proved  their 
existence  at  latest  since  the  fifth  century,  and  that 
the  agreement  of  all  these  Liturgies  in  their  order, 
and    frequently    even     in    their    expression,   implied 
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their  being  fouuded  upon  one  common  apostolic 
basis. 

If,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  so  many  learned  and 
acute  inquirers,  that  the  darkness  which  rests  upon 
the  origin  and  earliest  development  of  the  Christian 
Liturgy  could  not  be  further  cleared  away,  the  cause 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  prejudice  by  which  they 
deprived  themselves  of  the  only  then  existing  primitive 
means  to  the  restoration  of  the  apostolic  Eucharistic 
ritual.  For  they  held  that  the  I^iturgy  contained  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  was  not  only,  not  an  example 
of  the  fourth  or  possibly  of  the  third  century,  but 
declared  it  most  extraordinarily  to  be  the  composition 
of  a  private  person,  which  nowhere  and  on  no  occasion 
came  into  use  in  the  Church.  Probst  first,  in  his  admir- 
able work  on  the  Liturgies  of  the  first  three  Christian 
centuries,  which  appeared  in  1870,  thoroughly  dis- 
proved that  prejudiced  opinion,  and  raised  the  history 
of  the  Liturgy  from  being  a  series  of  unsupported 
conjectures  to  an  exact  historic  knowledge.  He 
regarded  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
as  being  in  substance  that  which  the  apostles  had 
formed,  and  during  the  first  three  centuries  used  in. 
the  whole  Church  with  some  small  local  peculiarities, 
and  from  which,  in  consequence  of  the  liturgical 
revision  of  the  fourth  century,  those  rituals  of  the 
several  ecclesiastical  provinces  which  deviated  from 
each  other  were  developed. 

Probst   thoroughly   succeeded    in   establishing  that 
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the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  in  their  Liturgic 
quotations  and  aUusions  throughout  adhered  closely  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  A'postolical  Constitutions;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  on  which 
he  founded  were  so  uncertain  and  susceptible  of  so 
many  meanings,  that  they  could  hardly  convince  an 
unwilling  critic  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  this  Liturgy. 
The  object  of  the  following  treatise  is  to  supply  this 
defect,  and  to  prevent  the  undoubted  Apostolic  origin 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  primitive  Church  remaining  for 
the  future,  at  least  to  candid  inquirers,  any  longer  an 
open  question.  We  shall  show  that  the  primitive 
Christian  Liturgy,  which  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
have  preserved  to  us  in  an  almost  entirely  authentic 
form,  is  closely  connected  both  in  the  order  of  its  parts 
and  even  in  its  expressions  with  the  ritual  of  the 
Jewish  Passover  supper,  and  that  though  the  pre- 
communion  which  is  directly  formed  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Sabbath-morning  prayer  approaches  it 
only  distantly,  the  Canon  adheres  in  the  smallest 
point  to  the  Hallel  recited  over  the  fourth  and  last 
Passover  cup.  Further,  it  will  be  shown  as  the  ground 
of  this  agreement  that  our  Saviour  actually  completed 
the  consecration  at  this  part  of  the  Passover  ritual, 
and  actually  made  the  fourth  cup  the  Eucharistic 
one,  from  which  it  follows  incontestably  that  the 
primitive  Christian  Liturgy  is  closely  conformed 
to  the  first  Eucharist  celebrated  by  Christ  Himself 
after  the   Passover  supper,  and  very  soon   after  this 
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first    celebration    must    have   been   recorded    by  the 
Apostles. 

Our  inquiry  will  thus  fall  into  three  parts,  of  which 
the  first  will  be  the  oldest  undoubted  form  of  the 
Christian  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  second 
the  Jewish  Passover  ritual  as  used  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  as  also  the  Sabbath-morning  prayer,  while  the 
third  will  show  the  agreement  of  that  Christian 
Formulary  with  the  Jewish,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  it.  By  avoiding  strange  letters  and 
irrelevant  citations  we  hope  to  treat  this  subject  in  the 
interest  of  many  readers,  still  we  shall  not  omit  to  give 
those  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  literature  the  means 
of  testing  our  conclusions  by  references  to  its  primary 
sources. 


THE  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIAN  LITURGY. 

§  1.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  enter  at  present  into 
the  controversy  regarding  the  period  when  the  Aijos- 
tolical  Constitutions  were  compiled,  or  the  connection  of 
its  various  component  parts ;  and  this  is  the  less  neces- 
sary as  the  Liturgy  contained  in  this  apocryphal  work, 
which  we,  for  shortness,  in  following  the  example  of  St. 
Proclus  usually  termed  the  Clementine,  can  be  shown 
by  the  strongest  external,  as  well  as  internal,  evidences 
to  be  substantially  Apostolic;  and  this  witness  from 
the  answer  to  that  critical  question  neither  requires 
confirmation  nor  has  to  dread  contradiction.  It  is 
sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  Ajjostolical  Consti- 
tutions contain  a  double  description  of  the  Eucharistic 
celebration,  which  constitutes  the  entire  description — 
in  this  wise,  that  the  one  treats  mainly  of  the  lectionary, 
shortly  notices  the  pre-communion,  the  Canon  and  com- 
munion being  simply  referred  to ;  while  the  other,  on 
the  contrary,  presents  to  us  completely  the  entire  ritual, 
with  the  exception  of  the  introductory  lessons.     Out  of 
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both  descriptions  we  shall  here  giv^e  a  condensed  glance 
over  the  entire  Clementine  Liturgy,  in  order  to  make 
what  follows  more  clear. 

The  Liturgy  begins  at  once  with  lessons  from  Holy 
Scripture,  two  from  the  Old  Testament,  one  out  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  ISTew  Testament,  and  one  from  the 
Gospels.  The  former  were  read  by  the  Lector,  but  the 
Gospel,  while  all  stood,  by  a  Deacon.  Between  the  Old 
and  Xew  Testament  lessons  the  Cantor  sings  the  psalms, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  people  respond  with  the 
antiphon.  The  sermon  follows  the  Gospel,  and  then  the 
faithful  rise  up  and  answer  by  a  Kyrie  Eleison  to  the 
call  of  the  Deacon  to  pray  for  the  kneeling  Catechumens. 
Then  the  Deacon  calls  upon  the  Catechumens  to  pray 
for  themselves,  to  rise  up  and  with  bowed  heads  to 
receive  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop,  which  is  given  to 
them  in  the  form  of  an  intercession,  and  then  the 
Catechumens  depart  out  of  the  church.  The  same 
proceedings  are  then  repeated  for  the  Energumens, 
Competents,  and  Penitents.  After  all  have  departed 
except  those  faithful  who  are  entitled  to  communicate, 
these  kneel  down,  and  respond  with  Kyrie  Eleison  to  the 
calls  by  the  deacon  to  pray  for  the  whole  Church,  for 
the  Episcopate,  for  Priests,  Deacons,  Lectors,  Singers, 
Virgins,  Widows,  Orphans,  Married  persons,  Ascetes, 
Almsgivers,  and  Offering-bringers,  for  Neophytes,  Sick 
persons,  and  Travellers,  for  those  condemned  on  account 
of  their  faith  to  imprisonment  or  labour  in  mines,  for 
Enemies  and  persecutors,  for  Christian  children,  for  Each 
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other,  and  for  each  Christian  soul.  Then,  at  the  call  of 
the  Deacon,  they  rise  up  and  bow  the  head  while  the 
Bishop  pronounces  a  benediction  over  them.  After  the 
Deacon  has  called  upon  them  to  pay  attention,  the 
Bishop  says,  "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all ; "  to 
which  the  people  answer,  "And  with  thy  spirit."  The 
faithful,  at  the  call  of  the  Deacon,  then  give  each  other 
the  kiss  of  peace.  The  Priests  wash  their  hands,  the 
Deacons  bring  bread,  wine,  and  water  to  the  altar, 
wdiere,  surrounded  by  his  clergy,  the  Bishop  stands  in  a 
gorgeous  vestment  and  prays  silently.  Two  Deacons, 
with  peacock's  feathers  or  other  fans,  drive  the  insects 
from  the  oblations.  Then  begins  the  Canon  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Bishop  signs  himself  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  blesses  the  people  with  Pauline  saluta- 
tion, "  The  grace  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  the  love  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  be  with  you  all."  The  people  respond,  "And 
with  thy  spirit."  Then  the  Bishop  says,  "Lift  up 
your  minds;"  and  the  people,  "We  lift  them  up 
unto  the  Lord."  Tlie  Bishop,  "  Let  us  give  thanks  unto 
the  Lord  ; "  the  people, "  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do." 
Then  there  follows  the  long  consecration  prayer,  begin- 
ning, "  It  is  truly  meet  and  right  to  thank  and  praise 
God  for  all  His  goodness,  and  in  especial  for  the 
institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist."  Then  God  is 
praised  for  what  He  is,  and  for  Himself  as  the  absolute, 
the  highest,  the  most  perfect,  and  of  necessity  self- 
existent  Being.     Then  praise  and  thanks  is  offered  to 
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Him,  in  that,  although  in  Himself  perfectly  blessed,  and 
in  want  of  nothing,  He  has,  through  His  only-begotten 
Son,  created  the  universe,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Heaven, 
Earth,  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  the  Elements,  the  Seas,  Streams, 
Mountains,  Plants,  and  all  this  for  man  created  after 
His  own  image.  But  as  man  lost  Paradise  through  his 
disobedience,  God  forsook  him  not  entirely,  but  after 
He  had  allowed  him  for  a  time  to  rest  in  sleep,  has  called 
him  by  an  oath  to  newness  of  life.  And  also  among 
Adam's  descendants  has  glorified  the  obedient,  punished 
the  disobedient,  as  may  be  seen  in  individuals  from  His 
dealings  with  Abel,  Cain,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Lot, 
Abraham,  Melchisedek,  Job,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Joshua.  Here  is  especially  considered 
God's  leadings  of  mankind  through  the  Law  and  the 
Messianic  promises,  and  in  especial  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
the  Exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  the  march  through  the 
Eed  Sea,  the  miracles  in  the  wilderness,  the  siege  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Promised  Land. 
Eor  all  this,  in  union  with  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and 
all  the  Angelic  host,  is  praise  and  thanks  offered  to  God, 
in  which  the  whole  people  unite,  saying,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
His  glory.  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

After  this  interlude,  the  Bishop  begins,  connecting  it 
with  the  Trisagion,  again  with  the  praise  of  the  Holiness 
of  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in  order  to  save 
the   human  race   from   eternal  destruction,  had  com- 
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passion  on  them,  and  by  His  Incarnation,  His  life  on 
earth,  His  suffering,  His  death,  His  Eesurrection  and 
Ascension,  redeemed  us.  After  the  words,  "  Eeflecting 
then  on  that  which  He  has  suffered  for  us,  we  thank 
Thee,  Ahnighty  God,  not  as  we  ought,  but  as  we  can, 
and  fulfil  His  commands,"  follows  the  account  of  the 
Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  with  the  Consecrating 
words,  to  which  is  added  the  reminder  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  ii.  26),  as  if  spoken  by  Christ  Himself. 
Then  the  Bishop  thus  proceeds,  "  Being  mindful,  there- 
fore, of  His  passion  and  death,  and  resurrection  from 
the  dead  and  ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  future 
second  appearing,  wherein  He  is  to  come  with  glory 
and  power  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to 
recompense  to  every  one  according  to  his  works,  we 
offer  to  Thee,  our  King  and  God,  according  to  His 
ordinance,  this  Bread  and  this  Cup,  giving  Thee  thanks 
through  Him  that  Thou  hast  thought  us  worthy  to 
stand  before  Thee  and  to  serve  Thee  as  Priests  ;  and  we 
beseech  Thee  that  Thou,  0  God,  who  standest  in  no 
need  of  them,  will  mercifully  look  down  upon  these 
gifts  which  ^^'e  set  before  Thee,  and  do  Thou  accept 
them  to  the  honour  of  Thy  Christ,  and  send  down  upon 
this  offering  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  the  witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  He  may  show  this 
Bread  to  be  the  Body  of  Thy  Christ,  and  this  Cup  to  be 
tlie  Blood  of  Thy  Christ,  that  these  who  are  partakers 
may  be  strengthened  for  piety,  may  obtain  the  remission 
of  their  sins,  may  be  delivered  from  the  Devil  and  his 
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deceit,  may  be  tilled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  may  be  made 
worthy  of  Thy  Christ,  and  may  obtain  eternal  life,  in 
that  Thou  hast  reconciled  them,  0  Lord  Almighty." 

The  Bishop  brings  in  the  offerings  for  all  the  petitions 
recited  by  the  Deacon  in  the  ante-communion,  to  which 
there  are  added  Intercessions  for  the  emperor  and  all  in 
authority,  and  for  the  army,  the  commemoration  of  the 
saints,  and  all  departed  faithful,  the  prayer  for  the 
Catechumens,  Energumens,  and  Penitents,  as  well  as  the 
prayer  for  good  weather  and  a  rich  harvest.  He  then 
closes  the  long  eucharistic  prayer  with  these  words, 
"  For  to  Thee  belongs  all  glory,  worship,  and  thanks- 
giving, honour,  and  adoration,  the  Father  with  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  always  and  for  ever- 
lasting and  endless  ages  for  ever,"  to  which  the  people 
respond  with  "Amen."  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Canon,  the  Bishop  says,  "  The  peace  of  God  be  wdth  you 
all ; "  and  the  people  answer,  "  And  with  thy  spirit." 

The  Deacon  now  calls  upon  the  people  to  pray  for  the 
Church,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  those  in  authority.  Martyrs, 
and  those  deceased,  and  for  a  blessing  on  the  harvest. 
Several  recent  liturgists  are  of  opinion  that  this  call  of 
the  Deacon,  beginning  with,  "Let  us  once  more  and 
again,"  to  which  the  people  respond  with  Kyrie  Eleison, 
is  either  a  later  interpolation,  or  a  variation  of  the 
Intercession  prayer  by  the  Priest  in  the  Canon  taken 
from  another  manuscript.  But  this  is  impossible,  as  the 
"  once  more  and  again  "  of  the  Deacon  is  to  be  found  at 
least  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  and  other  Formularies 
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related  to  it,  in  the  same  place ;  and,  moreover,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  the  attention  of  the  people  during 
the  silent  prayer  of  the  Priest  which  accompanies  the 
breaking  of  the  Bread  and  mixing  of  the  Cup.^^  It 
would  be  necessary  also  to  assume  that  an  ecclesiastical 
usage,  common  almost  to  the  whole  Eastern  Church, 
had  arisen  from  an  accidental  mistake  of  a  single 
manuscript,  which  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

After  an  Intercessory  prayer,  preparatory  to  the 
Communion,  after  the  Deacon  has  summoned  to  atten- 
tion, the  Bishop  cries,  "  Holy  things  for  Holy  persons  ;  " 
to  which  the  people  answer,  "  There  is  one  that  is  Holy, 
there  is  one  Lord,  one  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Glory  of 
God  the  Father,  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace,  goodwill  towards 
men.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  Blessed  is  He 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  God  the  Lord,  and 
He  has  appeared  to  us.     Hosanna  in  the  highest." 

The  Bishop  then  gives  the  Communion  to  himself 
first,  then  the  Clergy  and  people,  with  the  words,  "  The 
Body  of  Christ;"  which  the  recipients  acknowledge 
with  "  Amen."  The  Deacon  then  gives  the  Cup,  saying, 
"  The  Blood  of  Christ  the  Cup  of  life,"  responded  to  with 
"  Amen."     During  the  Communion,  Ps.  xxxiii.  is  sung. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  a  scliisni  took  place  among 
the  Jacobites,  in  whicli  one  party  wished  to  set  aside  tlie  silent  prayer 
of  the  priest  during  the  breaking  as  unquestionably  Nestorian  ;  but 
the  other,  on  that  very  gi'ound,  caused  it  to  be  recited  aloud,  and 
jdaced  it  before  the  "once  more  and  again,"  during  which  it  was 
formerly  said  (Asseraan.,  Bihl.  Orient,  ii.  pp.  208,  341,  348). 
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After  the  conclusion  of  the  psalm,  the  Deacon  says, 
"  Now  that  we  have  received  the  precious  Body  and  the 
precious  Blood  of  Christ,  let  us  give  thanks  to  Him 
who  has  thought  us  worthy  to  partake  of  these  holy 
mysteries,  and  also  beseech  Him  that  it  be  not  to  us 
for  condemnation,  but  to  salvation,  to  the  advantage  of 
soul  and  body,  to  the  preservation  of  piety,  to  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  to  the  life  of  the  world  to  come. 
Let  us  stand  up  in  the  Grace  of  Christ ;  we  will  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  only-unbegotten  God  and  His  Christ." 
The  Bishop  then  says  a  thanksgiving  and  intercessory 
prayer.  After  the  Deacon  has  said,  "  Bow  down  to  God 
and  receive  His  blessing,"  the  Bishop  gives  the  bene- 
diction, and  then  the  Deacon  dismisses  the  assembly 
with  the  words,  "  Depart  in  peace." 

It  appears  that  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  Liturgy  used  at  each  celebration  was  almost 
entirely  the  same ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Scripture  lessons  and  psalm  in  the  beginning,  there  was 
little  alteratiorf.  But  certainly  on  the  anniversaries  of 
the  Martyrs,  and  those  for  the  souls  of  deceased  faithful, 
there  would  be  a  special  reference  to  those  for  whom  it 
was  held.  On  Good  Friday  the  kiss  of  peace  was 
omitted,  and  probably  the  Alleluia  was  added  to  the 
psalms ;  according  to  Tertullian,  confined  in  the  Western 
Church  to  certain  periods  of  the  Church's  year. 
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§  2.  The  other  Liturgies. 

All  other  Liturgies  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Church  or  in  these  sects  which  preserved  the 
liturgic  unbroken  succession,  fall  naturally  into  the 
following  five  typical  groups : — 

1.  The  Petrine  or  Roman  Liturgy,  which  is  most 
remote  in  form  from  the  Clementine,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  regularly  changing  Prayers  and  Prefaces,  by 
the  giving  of  the  kiss  of  peace  first  before  the  Com- 
munion, and  by  the  position  of  a  part  of  the  Intercessory 
prayer  before  the  Consecration. 

2.  The  Galilean  Liturgy,  which  apparently  originating 
from  Asia  Minor,  may  be  traced  back  to  St.  John,^^ 
stands  nearer  to  the  Oriental  than  to  the  Roman  form. 
In  this  there  is  not  only  a  change  of  Prayers  and 
Prefaces,  but  also  of  the  great  part  of  the  Canon. 
Instead  of  the  Intercessory  prayer  after  the  Consecra- 
tion, the  Diptychs  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead  were 
read  between  the  Offertorium  and  the  kiss  of  peace,  but 
the  Mozarabic  rite  prescribes  to  the  priest  to  introduce 
a  silent  memento  pro  vivis  before  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In 
France  this  rite  was  set  aside  by  Charlemagne.^*  It 
held  its  position  longer  in  Spain,  under  the  name  of  the 
Mozarabic,  till  I*ope  Gregory  VII.  prohibited  it,  though 

'-^3  The  Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  here  that  he  entirely  differs 
from  Professor  Bickell  in  this  opinion,  which  he  has  adopted  from  a 
conjecture  of  Palmer. 

24  "What  is  now  called  the  Gallican  rite  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
old  Gallican  Liturgy,  but  is  based  partly  on  a  peculiar  development 
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still  preserved  in  a  papal  foundation  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  a  chapel  of  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo. 

3.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  which  until  superseded 
by  the  Constantinopolitan  Liturgy,  was  used  by  the 
orthodox  in  Egypt,  and  now  under  the  name  of  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Cyril  by  the  Monophysite  Copts.  It 
has  the  peculiarity  that  the  Intercessory  prayer  is 
thrust  into  the  Preface.  This  unusual  arrangement  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  two  Coptic  Liturgies, 
named  of  Gregorius  and  Basilius.  The  latter  is  the 
Norm  of  the  three  Coptic  Liturgies,  inasmuch  as  that 
all  before  and  after  the  Anaphora  (Canon)  is  only 
indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ethiopic  Liturgy  of 
all  the  Apostles,  which  is  the  Norm  of  the  other  sixteen 
Ethiopic  Anaphoras,  has  likewise  the  Intercessory 
prayer  before  the  Sanctus. 

4.  The  East  Syrian  Liturgy,  while  originally  at  all 
events  used  by  the  Christians  in  Persia,  perhaps  also 
in  Mesopotamia,  remained  later  in  use  by  the  Nes- 
torians  only.  Its  Norm  is  the  Liturgy  of  the  holy 
apostles  Adeus  and  Maris,  the  first  bishops  of  Edessa 
and  Seleucia,  on  the  model  which  the  Anaphora  of 
Theodorus  and  of  Nestorius  w^ere  formed.  The  position 
of  the  Intercessory  prayer  invariably  before  the  Invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  characteristic  of  this  rite. 

5.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  has  at  length  spread 

of  the  Koman  rite,  partly  on  the  arbitrary  directions  of  more  recent 
bishops.  A  few  isolated  parts,  as,  for  instance,  the  episcopal  consecration 
before  the  communion,  have  here  and  there  been  retained  from  the 
old  Gallican  rite. 
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from  Jerusalem  over  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  East.  For 
if  the  Greek  form  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  has  been 
for  long  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  rite,  it  still  in  its  Syrian  rendering  serves 
the  Jacobites  and  Maronites  as  a  Norm  from  which  not 
less  than  sixty- four  other  Anaphoras  have  been  com- 
piled. Still,  however,  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  as  well 
as  its  Elaboration  and  Norm,  that  of  St.  Chrysostcm, 
which  two  are  alone  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  as  well 
as  the  ceremonies  based  upon  the  Liturgy  of  St  Basil, 
are  to  be  viewed  as  revisions  of  the  Liturgy  of  St. 
James.  It,  however,  has  itself  among  them  all  the 
greatest  resemblance  with  the  Clementine,  as  it  and  all 
derived  from  it  places  the  Intercessory  prayer  after  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

That  the  Liturgies  of  the  Churches  of  Eome,  France, 
Alexandria,  Seleucia,  Jerusalem,  and  Constantinople  had 
their  present  form  in  the  main  as  far  back  as  the  fifth 
century,  can  be  distinctly  proved.  In  the  West,  liturgic 
manuscripts  are  not  awanting  which  reach  back  to  that 
age  and  afford  a  documentary  proof  of  the  above  assertion. 

The  oldest  document  containing  the  Eoman  rite  is  a 
Sacramentarium  discovered  by  Branchini  in  a  Veronese 
manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  from  which  we  can  very  clearly 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  in  the  fifth 
century  before  the  Gelasian  reform.  It  contains  merely 
those  portions  which  varied  with  each  festival,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  Collects,  Secreta,  Prefaces,  Post- 
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communions,  and  Benedictions ;  for  at  an  early  period 
both  Prefaces  and  Benedictions  were  different  in  each 
service,  while  at  present  the  former  varies  only  eleven 
times,  and  the  latter  never  changes.  That  the  Canon 
of  the  then  Eoman  Mass  was  the  same  as  the  present, 
is  evident  from  the  additions  to  the  Canon  on  certain 
festivals  which  are  in  part  verhatim  the  same  as  we  find 
in  the  present  Eoman  Missal.  In  this  way  we  learn  the 
existence  of  the  prayers  Communicantes,  also  Huiic 
igitur  and  Quaiii  oUationem^  lastly,  the  conclusion  Per 
qitam  lime  omnia,  which  at  Whitsunday  preceded  the 
Consecration  of  the  honey  and  milk  prepared  for  those 
about  to  be  baptized.  The  Diesque  nostros,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  added  by  Pope  Gregory  I.,  is  here 
awanting ;  for  when  we  find  similar  words  in  the  Mass 
in  natali  episcoporum  they  do  not  belong  to  the  regular 
Formel,  but  to  an  insertion  peculiar  to  that  festival. 
The  present  position  of  the  Pax  after  the  Canon,  Pope 
Innocent  I.  records. 

The  old  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  Galilean  Ptite  which 
were  previously  known,  were  fully  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  eleven  Galilean  Masses  which  Franz 
Joseph  Mone  edited  in  1850  from  the  Pieichenan 
Palimpsest  of  the  sixth  century.  They  contain,  like- 
wise, merely  the  portions  which  vary,  but  which  as  we 
have  already  remarked  are  the  most  important  parts  of 
the  Galilean  Liturgy.  We  find  here  Prayers  after  the 
Lesson  from  the  prophets,  Collects  (called  in  the  Galilean 
Prefaces),  Prayers  before  and  after  the  reading  of  the 
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Diptychs  and  for  the  kiss  of  peace,  Prefaces  and  Post- 
sanctus,  or  short  sentences  leading  from  the  Sanctus  to 
the  Consecration.  After  the  Consecration  follows  the 
varying  Fost-secreta,  which  contains  a  remembrance  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  offering  up  of  His  Body  and 
Blood,  and  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then 
the  Introduction  and  Appendage  to  the  Paternoster, 
Post-communion,  and  Benediction.  Still  older  than 
Mone's  MS.,  appears  to  be  a  Milanese  Palimpsest  from 
which  Angelo  Mai  has  edited  fragments  of  the  Gallican 
Mass.25  The  Gallican  Eite  in  the  sixth  century  is  like- 
wise described  in  the  liturgical  work  of  St.  Germanus 
of  Paris. 

The  Alexandrian  Piite  we  cannot,  indeed,  carry  so  far 
back  on  manuscript  authority,  as  especially  in  the  East 
liturgical  MS.  are  rarely  to  be  found ;  still  the  perfect 
agreement  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark 
with  the  Monophysite  Coptic  Liturgy  of  St.  Cyril, 
shows  that  the  Alexandrian  Eite  must  already  have 
possessed  its  present  form  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  before  the  separation  of  the  Monophysites 
from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  peculiar  position 
of  the  Intercessory  prayer,  James  of  Edessa  had 
already  noticed  in  the  seventh  century .^^  Probst  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  passages  of  tlie  Canon 
cited  in  an  Armenian  Council  from  a  missal  of  St. 
Athanasius  agree  vcrlatlm  with  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark. 

'^•'  Script.  Vett.  nova  Coll,  iii.  p.  247. 
'^^  A.sseiiian,  Bihl.  Orient,  1.  p.  484. 
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The  East  Syrian  Liturgy  of  the  apostles  Adoeus  and 
Maris  must,  although  we  can  now  only  point  to  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Nestorians,  have  been  in  use  long 
before  the  outbreak  of  this  heresy  in  these  Eastern 
regions.  For  it  not  only  does  not  contain  a  single  trace 
of  Nestorianism,  but  also  many  passages  which  point 
to  a  very  high  antiquity.  For  instance,  it  forbids  any 
mention  of  the  Eucharist  in  presence  of  the  unbaptized, 
and  directs  the  Deacon  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Catechumens  and  Penitents  to  call  out,  "  Those  who  do 
not  receive  it  must  go  away."  The  Anaphora  of 
Theodore  and  of  Nestorius  are  throughout  imitations 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostles.  The  former  betrays  no 
Nestorian  influence,  but  the  latter  must  have  been 
compiled  quite  in  the  beginning  of  the  Nestorian 
controversy,  as  the  sect  had  already  Greek-speaking 
adherents  in  the  Eoman  Empire;  for  it  has  at  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  addition  "  changing 
them  through  Thy  Holy  Spirit,"  which  is  found  thus 
only  in  the  two  Constantinopolitan  Liturgies,  and  from 
them  transferred  to  the  Armenian.  The  East  Syrian 
Rite  is  further  represented  by  a  later  Anaphora,  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards,  which  is  contained  in  a  MS.  of 
the  sixth  century.  We  must  also  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Nestorian  office  can  be  shown  to  have  already 
possessed  in  the  fifth  century  its  present  aspect  in 
substance,  still  less  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  can 
be  said  in  reference  to  the  Liturgy. 

The  Liturgy  of  St.  James  must,  on  the  same  grounds 
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as  that  of  St.  Mark,  have  already  existed  in  the  first 
half  of  tlie  fifth  century,  for  the  Greek  text  of  the 
orthodox  Greeks  and  the  Syrian  text  of  the  Monophysite 
Jacobites  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  at  least 
in  the  Anaphora,  although  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Liturgy  has  in  time  departed  somewhat  from  each 
other,  with  the  Greeks,  Jacobites,  and  Maronites. 
That  the  Syrian  text  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  in  the 
seventh  century  was  the  same  as  the  present,  is 
apparent  in  the  treatise  by  James  of  Edessa,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded.  That  the  two  Constantino- 
politan  Liturgies  are  rightly  attributed  to  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom,  appears  not  only  from  the  testimony 
of  the  Deacon  Petrus,  who,  in  the  year  512,  names  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  Basil  as  almost  universally  used  in  the 
East,  and  makes  a  quotation  from  it,  but  also  from  the 
still  earlier  testimony  of  St.  Proclus,  who  rightly  states 
St.  Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom  as  having  revised  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  James,  and  places  the  Clementine  still 
farther  back. 

Although  all  the  Liturgies  referred  to  above  differ 
so  much  from  each  other  in  single  points,  yet  when 
placed  against  the  Clementine  Liturgy  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  a  certain  common  type  in  them  all.  That 
characteristic  impress  lies  in  this,  that  the  Eucharistic 
prayer  of  thanksgiving,  which  extends  from  the  Preface 
to  the  Consecration,  and  contains  in  the  Clemen- 
tine Liturgy  a  very  elaborate  Praise  and  Thanksgiving 
for  the  creation    and    redemption   of    mankind,  and 
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culminates  in  thanksgiving  for  the  Institution  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  in  all  the  other  Liturgies  appears  either 
much  shorter,  or  is  almost  altogether  absent.  For 
while  the  Liturgies  of  Jerusalem,  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  and  Seleucia  contain  to  a  certain  extent 
an  abridgment  from  the  long  thanksgiving  prayer  of 
the  Clementine,  that  in  the  East  Syrian  Anaphora  of 
the  sixth  century  is,  in  fact,  equally  elaborate ;  while 
the  Roman  Mass  retains  only  in  the  Preface  the  general 
idea  that  praise  and  thanks  are  due  to  God,  and  brings 
the  words  of  Institution  by  prefixing  a  part  of  the 
Intercessory  prayer  into  connection  with  an  entirely 
different  conception.  The  Galilean  Liturgy  occupies  a 
sort  of  middle  position ;  for  while  the  duty  of  giving 
thanks  enters  more  or  less  into  its  Prefaces,  it  connects 
also  the  becjinninsj  of  the  Canon  with  the  Sanctus,  and 

CD  O  ' 

then  rapidly  passes  over  to  the  words  of  Institution. 
Eurther,  the  bidding  prayer  and  blessings  before  the 
dismissal  of  the  Catechumens,  Energumens,  and 
Penitents  is  wanting  in  all  the  Liturgies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Clementine. 

If,  then,  the  Clementine  Liturgy  is  in  many  respects 
more  elaborate  than  the  others,  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  much  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  former. 
All  the  others  have  preparatory  prayers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Liturgy,  to  which,  in  the  Eastern  Liturgies, 
the  Trisagion  also  belongs  ;  in  the  Eoman  Mass  only 
on  Good  Fridays  and  in  the  Prime;  while  the 
Clementine  Liturgy  begins  at  once  with  the  Scripture 
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lessons  and  the  psalms.  It  knows  nothing  of  any 
recitation  of  the  Creeds,  or  of  prayers  that  accompany 
the  kiss  of  peace  and  the  offertory.  It  also  gives 
neither  Eubrics  nor  forms  of  prayer  for  the  breaking  of 
the  Bread,  although  these,  as  before  remarked,  un- 
questionably find  place  before  the  Communion  in  a 
simple  manner.  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  is 
the  want  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  is  not  only  found  in  all  other  Liturgies 
between  the  Canon  and  Communion,  but  also  is  every- 
where introduced  and  closed  with  the  same  words 
(Prseceptis  salutaribus  and  Libera  Nos). 

If,  then,  the  Clementine  Liturgy  represents  a  type 
departing  from  all  others,  and  these  others,  notwith- 
standing these  differences  with  one  another,  can  be 
regarded  in  contrast  with  the  Clementine  as  a  single 
modified  rite,  the  question  arises  which  of  the  two 
forms  of  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  tlie 
most  ancient, — a  question  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
answer  in  the  next  section. 


§  3.  Superior  Antiquity  of  the  Clementine 
Liturgy. 

As  we  find,  from  the  fifth  century  to  the  present 
day  in  all  parts  of  the  Church,  only  the  Liturgies 
enumerated  in  the  five  classes  which  are  not  Clemen- 
tine in  use,  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  assign  a 
greater   antiquity   to   the   Clementine   Liturgy   unless 
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we  are  to  adopt  the  strange  but  widely- spread  opinion 
that  it  is  the  arbitrary  composition  of  some  private 
individual.  This  view,  however,  will  be  refuted  by  the 
numerous  arguments  derived  from  the  contents  and 
form  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  which  demonstrates 
its  greater  antiquity  in  contrast  with  all  the  others. 
As  this  fact  is  at  first  sight  almost  self-evident  from 
a  candid  comparison  of  the  Liturgies,  and  as  the 
admirable  line  of  evidence  which  Probst  has  given  is 
accessible  to  the  reader,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  a  short  exposition  of  the  most  important 
proofs. 

As  regards  the  characteristic  difference,  viz.  the 
great  shortness  of  the  Eucharistic  prayer  in  the  other 
Liturgies,  this  can  only  be  explained  as  merely  an 
abbreviation  of  the  longer  form  contained  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  ]N"ot  only  does  St.  Proclus 
distinctly  state  that  the  action  taken  by  St.  Basil  and 
St.  Chrysostom  with  regard  to  the  Liturgies  was  one 
principally  of  abbreviation,  by  which  he  plainly  indi- 
cates that  the  Apostolic  Liturgy  made  known  by 
Clemens  was  the  undoubted  original,  but  this  abbrevia- 
tion declares  itself  to  be  the  result  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  Church's  cyclic  festivals.  For 
while  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  Church  the  Church's 
year  had  little  influence  upon  the  Liturgy,  and  Lent 
and  Easter  alone  specially  appear  as  festivals  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  year,  the  different  miraculous 
events  obtained  by  degrees  their  yearly  commemoration^ 
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and  then  it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  represent 
fully  the  entire  history  of  redemption  in  each  service. 
This  tendency  is  most  apparent  in  the  Koman  Mass, 
which  of  the  full  Eucharistic  prayer  before  the 
consecration  has  preserved  merely  the  general  thought 
that  it  was  meet  to  render  thanks  to  God,  but  then 
through  varying  sentences  in  the  Preface  and  the 
Communicantes  brings  forward  the  special  obligation 
to  render  thanks  which  the  particular  festival 
required. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Catechumens,  Energumens,  and 
Penitents,  which  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  is  a  promi- 
nent function,  accompanied  with  prayers  and  blessings, 
is  in  the  other  Liturgies  entirely  awanting,  or  only 
implied  in  a  few  significant  words  of  the  Deacon, 
expresses  quite  as  clearly  the  conditions  of  the  first 
three  Christian  centuries  as  does  this  custom,  beingj 
set  aside  through  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
Catechumens  and  the  modification  of  the  Penitential 
discipline.  James  of  Edessa  abundantly  shows  most 
distinctly  that  this  function  was  withdrawn  at  a 
later  period  from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

What  is  wanting  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  also 
betrays  its  greater  antiquity.  It  is  the  only  Liturgy 
which  has  not  already  adopted  into  it  the  Nicene 
Creed.  There  are  also  awanting  the  introductory  prayer, 
which  had  later  so  generally  passed  from  the  private 
preparation  of  the  celebrant  into  the  Liturgy  itself.     In 
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the  same  way  the  prayers  connected  with  the  oblation, 
of  which  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  know  nothing, 
belong  to  the  latest  part  of  the  Liturgy,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Eoman  Mass,  while  during  the  entire  Middle 
Ages  almost  every  Church  had  in  this  its  own  peculiar 
form.  The  omission  of  any  notice  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  in  the  highest  degree  striking,  as  also  the  Fractio 
Hostice  and  Commixtio  specieriun,  which  immediately 
follows  upon  it.  Still  the  last  proceedings  were  preceded 
by  the  second  litany  recited  by  the  Deacon,  while  the 
omission  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  Liturgy  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Apostles  must  remain  an  unsolved 
problem. 

Much  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  betrays  plainly  its 
use  at  the  time  of  an  emperor  who  persecuted  the 
Christians,  such  as  the  Prayer  for  those  imprisoned  on 
account  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  condemned  to  labour  in 
the  mines ;  further,  those  for  the  enemies  and  persecu- 
tors of  the  Christian  faith ;  lastly,  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  emperor,  the  government,  and  the  army 
are  prayed  for,  that  they  might  be  more  friendly  dis- 
posed towards  the  Christians. 

The  Church  organisation  which  we  find  in  our 
document  also  imply  the  highest  antiquity.  The 
clergy  are  divided  into  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons, 
w^ho  also  officiate  as  doorkeepers,  and  the  servants  to 
which  the  Lectors  and  Cantors  belong ;  while  the  editor 
of  the  Philosophumena,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  no  longer  designates  the  minor  order  as 
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servants,  but  as  clergy.  It  is  true  that  in  three  passages 
the  A'postolical  Constitutions  mention  the  Sub-deacons, 
but  those  must  be  regarded  in  comparison  with 
other  passages  as  additions  made  in  the  third  century. 
Probst  also,  with  reason,  states  that  the  Ascetics, 
whom  St.  Hippolytus  already  mentions  under  this 
technical  designation  as  one  of  the  Church  orders,  are 
here,  except  in  a  later  addition  to  a  rubric,  either 
designated  by  a  description  or  as  Eunuchs.  The  collecta 
of  the  Deacon  after  the  Canon  knows  of  no  other  Saints 
than  the  Martyrs. 

Even  so  the  dogmatic  terminology,  which  in  its 
ancient  looseness  of  expression  contrasts  so  strongly 
with  the  theological  exactness  of  the  later  Liturgies, 
points  to  an  ante-Arian  period.  For  later,  such  easily 
misunderstood  expressions  as,  "  We  surrender  ourselves 
to  the  only  unbegotten  God  and  His  Christ,"  or  "  Thou 
hast  before  all  time  begotten  Thy  Son  by  Thine  own 
will,  power,  and  goodness,"  would  have  been  avoided. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  perversion  than  to  draw  from 
such  expressions,  which  are  even  to  be  found  in  the 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  first  century,  a  charge  of 
Arianism. 

But  not  only  do  the  contents,  but  likewise  the 
arrangement  and  form  of  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  show 
its  high  antiquity.  No  other  is  in  its  combination  and 
all  its  separate  parts  so  simple  and  so  penetrating, 
and  brought  together  in  so  liarmonious  and  organic  a 
manner.     It   contains   equally  a   superficial   principle. 
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which,  ill  the  later,  especially  the  Oriental  Liturgies,  is 
either  adorned  by  fruitless  elaboration  and  careful 
ornamentation,  or  frequently  concealed  and  rendered 
unintelligible  by  a  quantity  of  details. 

So  far  as  the  diction  is  concerned,  we  find  in  the 
Apostolical  CoTistihitions  neither  the  severe,  condensed, 
strong  style,  full  of  meaning,  which  the  Eoriian  Mass 
adopted,  nor  the  majestically  sublime  but  somewhat 
overloaded  and  yet  conventionally  verbose  style  of  the 
later  Oriental  Liturgies.  The  language  loses  itself  more 
in  irrelevant  elaboration  without  being  confined  to 
fixed  ecclesiastical  modes  of  expression.  It  equally 
attains,  led  by  clearness  and  sentiment  of  an  outspoken 
Christian  self-consciousness,  to  what  is  truly  conform 
to  edification  and  fact.  It  is  exactly  this  want  of  the 
conventional  ecclesiastical  style  which  has  principally 
led  to  the  extraordinary  opinion  that  the  Clementine 
Liturgy  is  the  production  of  a  private  individual, 
without  considering  that  such  a  fixed  specifically 
ecclesiastical  mode  of  expression  could  only  by 
degrees  have  evolved  itself  in  and  from  the  Church 
life.  If  the  later  Oriental  Liturgies  remind  us  of  the 
Byzantine  pictures,  so  the  Clementine  Liturgy  might 
well  be  compared  with  the  pictures  in  the  Catacombs 
in  their  naive  simplicity  and  their  formal  connection 
with  profane  models. 

We  are  therefore  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
comparison  with  all  other  Liturgies  the  Clementine 
represents  a  more  ancient  period  of  time.     But  as  these 
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other  Liturgies  possessed  substantially  their  present 
form  since  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we 
cannot  place  the  process  of  change  by  which  the 
Christian  Liturgy  passed  over  from  that  older  form  to 
these  later  forms  later  than  the  fourth  century. 
Exactly  at  this  time  we  have  authentic  witnesses  to 
the  fact;  for,  besides  the  testimony  we  have  already 
referred  to  of  St.  Proclus,  there  is  a  passage  which  has 
been  rather  overlooked  of  St.  Basil,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  Church  of  Neo-Ciesarea  had  preserved  this 
Liturgy  unaltered  as  it  had  existed  in  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  "  In  this  Church  was  neither 
a  rubric,  nor  a  word,  nor  a  symbol  added  to  that  which 
he  had  left  behind  him;  therefore  in  consequence  of  the 
antiquity  of  its  arrangement  much  appears  deficient 
because  his  successors  in  the  government  of  the  Church 
had  accepted  and  added  nothing  of  that  which  had  been 
brought  forward  after  his  time."^^  From  this  it  follows 
that  in  the  period  betwixt  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and 
Basil  important  changes  in  the  Liturgy  had  taken  place ; 
and  not  only,  as  Proclus  indicates,  abbreviations,  but 
likewise  additions. 

Moreover,  these  alterations  are  not  made  abruptly, 
so  as  to  sever  the  ritual  continuity,  but  much  more 
gradually,  almost  unwillingly,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Church.  This  might  be  not  only  anticipated 
from  the  experience  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  finds  its 
documentary  evidence  in  a  primitive  Syrian  Anaphora, 

27  Z>e  Sitir'do  Sancto,  c.  29. 
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which  is  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  so  far  as  it  is  still  legible 
has  been  published  by  us  in  a  Latin  translation.^^ 
This  Anaphora,  belonging  to  the  East  Syrian  Eite, 
stands  midway  between  the  Clementine  Liturgy  and 
the  others.  Its  Consecration  prayer  is  neither  so  long 
as  that  in  the  former  nor  so  short  as  those  in  the  latter; 
for  though  it  also  omits  the  enumeration  of  the  single 
acts  of  creation  and  the  Old  Testament  history,  it 
enlarges  with  even  greater  elaboration  upon  the  being 
of  God  in  Himself  and  the  creation  of  man,  while 
the  later  Liturgies  comprise  this  also  in  few  words. 
In  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Galilean  Liturgies  we  find 
still  greater  abbreviation,  but  still  entering  more  into 
some  points;  while  the  later  Oriental  Liturgies  give 
the  Consecration  prayer  from  beginning  to  end  only  in 
outline,  and  the  Eomish  Church  has  actually  left  out 
all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  the  same  way  it 
is  apparent  from  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Laodicea 
and  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom,  that  at  that  time, 
that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  altering  of  the  ritual  had 
already  begun,  the  prayers  and  blessings  over  the 
Catechumens  and  Penitents  were  still  constantly  in 
use. 

There  are  still,  however,  two  false  conclusions,  which 
might  readily  be  drawn  from  what  has  gone  before, 
which  require  refutation.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
prior  to  the  Liturgical  revision  of  the  fourth  century  an 

28  G.  Bickell,  Compectus  sic  Syrorum  literario',  pp.  71-73. 
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absolute  sameness  prevailed  in  the  services  of  each 
Church.  It  is  true  that  from  that  time  there  entered  a 
marked  and  striking  difference  of  individual  Rites,  inas- 
much as  in  each  separate  ecclesiastical  province  what 
was  naturally  peculiar  to  each  service  was  in  different 
ways  partly  shortened  and  partly  considerably  added 
to  ;  but  yet  the  germs,  at  least,  of  these  local  differences 
in  the  Eucharistic  service  were  already  present  in  the  first 
three  centuries,  but  were  so  completely  overweighted 
by  what  was  common  to  all,  that  it  cannot  unreasonably 
be  said  that  during  that  early  period  there  was  but  one 
Liturgy  in  the  whole  Church.  In  reference  to  Alex- 
andria, Probst  has  accurately  shown  that  both  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  were  even  then  acquainted 
with  many  expressions  and  prayers  which  in  this 
form  we  only  find  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Mark.  The 
Clementine  Liturgy,  therefore,  only  on  that  account 
represents  to  us  the  Eucharistic  service  of  the  entire 
pre-Constantine  Church,  because  the  local  differences 
were  proportionally  extremely  small ;  but  if  we  are  to 
express  ourselves  correctly,  we  recognise  it  as  the 
original  type  from  which  in  the  fourth  century  the 
Liturgy  of  St.  James  proceeded. 

Eurther,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  position 
that  we  regard  the  Liturgy  contained  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  as  unquestionably  and  in  every  particular 
proportional  and  apostolic.  It  is  self-evident  that  we 
must  make  it  the  groundwork  of  our  inquiry,  because 
it  is  the  only  complete  and  connected  document  which 
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makes  us  acquainted  with  the  primitive  Christian  and 
apostolic  Eucharistic  service,  and  renders  to  us  truly 
that  service  wholly  and  entire.  We  are,  however,  per- 
suaded that,  in  particular,  not  only  the  then  existing 
local  peculiarities  can  be  brought  in  touch  with  it,  but 
our  documents  have  also  their  entire  singular  pro- 
perties, which  must  be  justified  by  unanimous  witness 
of  the  other  Liturgies.  As,  then,  in  the  comparison  of 
the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  rites  we  can  employ  the 
Clementine  Liturgy  as  a  representative  of  the  former, 
we  must  here  state  beforehand  on  what  occasions  and 
on  what  grounds  we  forsake  its  authority  and  apply 
ourselves  to  other  services. 

Then  we  have  simply  to  accept  the  fact  that  the 
collects  twice  recited  by  the  Deacon — once  before  the 
Preface,  and  again  after  the  Canon — and  the  Intercessory 
prayer  of  the  Priest  after  the  Consecration  on  each 
occasion  contains  the  same  petitions ;  and  that  a 
difference  between  them  exists  only  in  so  far  that  the 
last  collect,  in  accordance  with  its  object,  must  be  some- 
what shorter,  that  these  collects  were  simple  biddiufr 
prayers,while  the  Intercessory  prayer  was  the  application 
of  the  Eucharistic  offering.  We  must,  however,  regard 
it  as  something  accidental  and  arbitrary  when  on  the 
one  occasion  persons  or  petitioners  are  mentioned  of 
whom  on  another  there  is  no  mention.  AVe  must, 
for  instance,  in  the  opening  collect  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  enlarge  from  the  two  other  Formularies 
the  Prayer  for  emperor  and  government,  the  Commemo- 
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ration  of  the  Saints  and  departed  believers,  as  well  as 
the  prayer  for  a  good  harvest ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  transfer  from  the  former  to  the  latter  the 
memento  for  givers  of  alms  and  oblations.  But  that 
we  have  the  fullest  right  to  those  enlargements  can 
be  shown  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  them- 
selves;  for  in  the  short  description  they  give  of  the 
first  collect  in  the  second  book,  cap.  57,  they  mention 
distinctly  that  the  Deacon  offers  up  prayers  for  the 
emperor  and  the  worldly  authorities.  The  omission 
of  this  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  the  eighth  book,  is  therefore  quite  accidental,  and 
nothing  more  than  a  singular  incompleteness  in  the 
text. 

It  is  further  certain  that  this  threefold  bidding 
prayer  is  merely  a  threefold  repetition  of  one  and  the 
same  order  of  prayer  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
had  its  original  place  in  the  Pre-communion ;  but  was 
afterwards,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Church, 
repeated  by  the  Priest  after  the  Consecration,  to  make 
prominent  the  conception,  that  through  the  Eucharistic 
offering  the  health-bringing  operation  of  the  passion  of 
Christ  was  conferred  upon  man.  The  two  positions  of 
the  prayer  stand  in  an  ever-varying  relation  to  each 
other.  The  same  supplications  which  the  believing 
people  bring  before  God  as  a  Prayer-offering  are  repeated 
in  the  Canon  as  an  Oblation  prayer,  and  obtain,  through 
their  union  with  the  only  full  acceptable  offering  to 
God,  the    certainty   of  their   being  heard.     There   is 
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immediately  connected  with  it  a  continued  repetition 
of  the  same  supplication,  partly  in  order  to  ensure  the 
participation  of  the  people  with  the  Intercessory  prayer 
of  the  Priest,  partly  to  occupy  the  silence  during  the 
Breaking  of  Bread.  This  original  identity  of  the  three 
bidding  prayers,  which  is  expressed  externally  by  the 
second,  beginning  with  the  word  "  again,"  and  the  third 
with  the  words  "  again  and  always,"  oblige  us  to  conclude 
that  the  supplication  following  upon  each  in  all  three 
prayers  must  have  been  originally  the  same.  With 
greatest  truth  have  the  collects,  and  especially  from  the 
omissions  of  the  first  the  second  has  preserved  the  right 
order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Intercessory  prayer  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  has  come,  from  the  same 
cause,  somewhat  into  confusion,  as  it  places  the  prayer 
for  the  laity  after  those  for  the  rulers  and  for  the 
dead.  The  right  order  can  be  readily  restored  from  the 
collects  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  and  from  the 
original  Intercessory  prayer  preserved  in  the  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  namely,  the  Syrian  and  its  followers. 
A  closer  consideration  of  the  single  supplications  can 
naturally  only  be  brought  out  after  a  comparison  with 
the  Jewish  expressions. 

While  we  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  place  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  from  internal 
evidence,  in  its  right  position,  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  other  Liturgies  enables  us  also  to  point  out  two 
necessary  corrections  in  the  Preface.  First,  we  cannot 
hold  the   division  of  the  Consecration  prayer  in  the 
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Clementine  Liturgy,  according  to  which  the  praise  of 
the  Divine  Being,  the  thanks  for  the  creation,  and  for 
the  Old  Testament  plan  of  salvation,  is  placed  in  the 
Preface  before  the  Sanctus ;  but  the  thanks  for  the 
redemption  through  Christ  is  placed  in  the  Canon,  not- 
withstanding its  high  antiquity,  for  the  original  order. 
Eut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  prefer  the  order 
contained  in  the  old  East  Syrian  Anaphora,  which  has 
the  entire  Consecration  prayer  after  the  Sanctus  in  the 
Canon ;  and  merely  states  in  the  Preface  the  general 
idea  that  it  is  meet  and  the  duty  of  believers,  along 
with  the  angels,  to  give  God  praise  and  thanks,  while 
the  whole  presumption  for  this  thought  is  appropriate 
in  the  Canon.  The  later  Liturgies  have,  in  fact,  no 
longer  a  full  Consecration  prayer.  One  must,  however, 
admit  that  the  Alexandrian,  Old  Gallican,  and  probably 
also  Nestorian  Liturgies  connect  themselves  with  the 
Clementine ;  while  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James  follows 
that  Old  East  Syrian  Anaphora  whicli  commends  itself 
as  original  from  its  greater  simplicity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Clementine  Liturgy  departs 
from  all  others  as  regards  the  Sanctus  sung  by  the 
people  after  the  Preface,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Alexandrian.  For  while  in  all  otliers  the  words 
of  the  Sanctus  are  the  same  with  those  in  the  Eoman 
Mass,  it  consists  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy  only  of 
the  seraphic  hymn  (Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth,  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  His  glory),  which 
close  with  the  2Gth  verse  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  "  Blessed  for 
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ever  and  ever,  Amen."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  omitted  words  in  another  part  of  this  Liturgy. 
The  answer  of  the  people  to  the  w^ords,  "  Holy  things 
for  the  holy,"  consists  of  the  close  and  beginning  of  our 
Gloria  in  excelsis,  but  it  is  followed  by  the  sentence 
taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.  25-27,  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  God,  the  Lord :  and  He  has  appeared  to  us. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest."  All  these  words,  seeing  that 
they  are  taken  from  one  and  the  same  passage  in  the 
psalm,  had  probably  originally  stood  after  the  Sanctus, 
for  the  words,  *'  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,"  are  to 
be  found  still  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  East  Syrian 
and  Mozarabic  Liturgies;  and  although  the  words, 
"  God,  the  Lord,  and  He  has  appeared  to  us,"  are  now 
nowhere  apparent,  yet  it  is  amply  included  through 
the  common  origin  from  which  it  springs.  These 
passages  from  the  psalms  in  the  oldest  Liturgy  seem 
to  have  been  greatly  loved,  and  to  have  been  suitable 
to  different  places,  for  they  are  equally  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  a  primitive  prayer  after  the  Consecration 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  cap.  26.  The  significance, 
likewise,  of  these  corrections  in  the  Preface  can  only 
receive  their  full  elucidation  by  the  later  comparison 
with  the  Jewish  rites. 

That  the  Breaking  of  the  Host,  although  not  speci- 
ally mentioned,  must  have  existed  in  the  Clementine 
Eucharistic   service,   and  is   even    implied,  has   been 
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already  noticed.  As  to  the  more  complicated  question 
regarding  the  Lord's  Prayer  we  shall  not  enter  upon 
it  at  present,  as  it  is  hardly  a  necessity  for  the  course 
of  cur  inquiry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  consider  the  singular  proposition, 
that  the  primitive  Christian  Eucharistic  service  consisted 
wholly  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  has  been  frequently 
maintained  by  Protestant  authors,  and  by  Catholics 
(naturally  under  reservation  of  the  words  of  Institution) 
most  unaccountably  accepted ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  original 
existence  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Eucharistic 
service.  The  Invocation  on  the  assertion  of  St.  Justin, 
that  the  elements  were  consecrated  by  "words  of 
prayer  proceeding  from  Christ,"  is  almost  entirely 
given  up,  and  could  only  be  raised  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  Justin  only  through  quotations,  for 
this  holy  martyr  repeats  distinctly  the  words  of  Institu- 
tion, and  indicates  the  Consecration  as  the  effect  of  the 
recitation  of  them.  There  remains  then  only  the  well- 
known  passage  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great ;  those  however, 
who  are  of  the  firm  persuasion  with  us  that  this 
great  and  holy  pope  could  think  logically  and  express 
himself  after  the  manner  of  a  reasonable  man,  must 
agree  with  Probst's  declaration,  that  Gregory  in  the 
first  part  of  his  passage  justifies  the  exclusion  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  from  the  Canon  by  the  example  of  the 
Apostles,  but  in  the  second  part  defends  the  insertion 
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of  this  prayer  in  that  part  which  follows  the  Canon  on 
grounds  of  propriety  against  those  who  would  entirely 
exclude  it. 


§  4.  The  Clementine  Liturgy  in  use  during  the 
first  three  centuries. 

It  has  already  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
Clementine  Liturgy  surpasses  all  the  others  in  antiquity, 
and  was  in  use  in  the  Church  before  the  fourth  century. 
There  remains  then  only  the  proof  that  the  Christian 
writers  of  all  lands  during  the  first  three  centuries  as 
far  back  as  the  apostolic  age,  invariably  treat  of  the 
Eucharistic  service  in  such  a  manner  as  in  substance 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  Clementine.  From  this 
it  will  follow  that  this  Liturgy  was  completed  by  the 
apostles,  and  during  the  entire  ante-Nicene  period  was 
used  in  all  the  churches,  as  the  liturgic  differences  of 
single  apostolic  churches  was  too  insignificant  that 
there  could  be  any  talk  on  that  account  of  different 
Liturgies. 

In  conducting  this  proof,  which  shall  almost  entirely 
follow,  Probst,  who  with  extraordinary  acuteness  has 
shown  from  the  allusions  of  the  ante-Mcene  Fathers  of 
the  Church  on  the  old  Liturgy,  as  well  as  from  passages 
in  which  hitherto  writers  have  found  only  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  ideas,  has  worked  out  the  most 
detailed  and  decided  conclusions  as  to  the  old  Christian 
Eucharistic   service.      As,  therefore,  what  follows   is 
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substantially  a  general  glance  at  the  connection  of  the 
most  impartial  of  Probst's  conclusions,  we  must  refer  to 
Probst  for  a  clearer  exposition  of  these  grounds,  and 
shall  only  quote  from  the  Fathers  when  we  have  to  add 
something  to  the  materials  brought  together  by  that 
learned  man. 

The  proof  given  by  Probst  is  the  more  surprising,  as 
during  the  first  three  centuries  the  prohibition  to  allow 
anything  relative  to  the  Eucharistic  celebration  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unbaptized  was  strictly 
observed.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  during  this  period  present  only  quite 
hidden  allusions  to  the  Eucharistic  service.  Still  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  deny  the  existence  of  written 
Liturgies  during  this  period,  as  founding  upon  a  mis- 
understood passage  of  St.  Basil,  taken  from  its  context, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Liturgy  existing  in  no  Biblical 
work,  the  tradition  of  the  Church  is  to  be  regarded  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the 
other  hand,  Probst  shows  well  that  St.  Justin,  Origen, 
Novatian  and  other  Fathers  contain  distinct  quotations 
from  the  liturgic  prayers,  which  have  previously  their 
written  fixed  form. 

St.  Cyprian  mentions,  as  does  the  still  older  Com- 
modian,  the  exclamation  Sitrsiim  corda,  and  the  response 
Hahemus  ad  Dominum.  Origen  describes  in  one  place 
pointedly  the  whole  service,  in  another  only  the  Canon, 
and  notices  the  prayers  and  blessings  over  the  Cate- 
chumens, Energumens,  and  Penitents,  the  prayers  of  the 
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faithful  before  the  Offertorium,  the  Preface  consisting 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  Sanctus,  then  passing 
over  the  Consecration,  the  Exomologesis  (the  confes- 
sion of  sinfulness  and  the  prayer  to  be  freed  from  it 
through  the  divine  sacrament  which  follows  the  Invo- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit),  the  Intercessory  prayer  for 
living  and  dead,  the  doxologic  conclusion  of  the  Canon, 
the  chanting  of  the  thirty-third  Psalm  during  the  Com- 
munion ;  lastly,  the  thanksgiving  prayer  which  follows 
it.  Prom  these  facts  it  follows  that  the  Liturgy  of 
Origen  corresponds  in  general  with  the  Clementine, 
although  several  peculiarities  of  the  later  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  can  be  found  in  liim. 

The  teacher  of  Origen,  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  carries 
on  the  long  Eucharistic  prayer  with  the  Sanctus  almost 
verhatim  according  to  the  Clementine  Liturgy;  but 
that  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  the  most 
ancient  Fathers  in  which  a  verhatim  agreement  with 
the  Consecration  prayer  of  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions  as  to  the  being  of  God  in  Himself,  the  creation, 
the  Old  Testament  history,  and  the  redemption 
through  Christ  is  mentioned,  are  actually  taken  from 
the  Liturgy,  is  proved  by  the  distinct  testimony  of  St. 
Athenagoras. 

To  St.  Hippolytus  are  ascribed  by  the  Copts  and  the 

^Ethiopians  thirty-eight  Canons,  the  Arabic  text  of  which 

has  been  published  by  Haneberg.^^    The  contents  of  this 

text  agree  in  the  main  with  the  Greek,  in  part  wdth  the 

2»  Canones  St.  Bippolyti  Arabice,  Muuich  1870. 
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apostles'  decrees  distinctly  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.^^ 
Its  contents,  and  in  a  great  degree  even  its  verbal 
expressions,  correspond  with  the  eighth  book  of  the 
A'postolical  Constitutions.  These  decrees  found  recep- 
tion in  an  older  Clementine  Octateuch  which  is  different 
from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  but  unfortunately 
only  preserved  in  fragments  in  the  Syrian  text,^i  at  first 
giving  teachings  and  ordinances  of  Christ,  then  shorter 
expressions  of  a  single  apostle  in  Greek,^^  which  are 
cited  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  as  Holy  Scripture,  and 
to  a  great  extent  correspond  with  the  seventh  book  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  also  contains  the  sub- 
stantial contents  of  the  eighth  book;  and  lastly,  the 
well-known  Apostolical  Canons.  In  the  Coptic  and 
^thiopic  recensions  ^^  the  first  is  wanting,  the  so-called 
book  containing  the  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ ;  instead 
of  that,  those  proverbs  of  a  single  apostle  form  the  com- 
mencement. On  these  follow,  then,  the  foregoing  in  the 
Syrian  text  and  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  referred  to 
Christ  Himself,  which  touch  upon  the  same  points  as 

30  There  is  first  "  the  apostolic  teaching  about  the  Charismata  " 
which  Hippolytus  and  other  sources  have  pointed  out,  and  which  now 
form  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions.  Then 
"the  apostolic  regulations  regarding  ordination  by  Hippolytus,"  with 
which  probably  the  canonical  regulations  of  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  may  be  combined. 

3^  Published  by  Lagarde,  IlelUjiose  juris  Ecclesiasticce  antiquissimce 
Syriacc,  pp.  2-61. 

*2  First  published  by  my  father,  W.  Bickell,  Geschichte  des  Kirchen 
Hechts,  i.  p.  107. 

3^  Comp.  Tatian,  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  in  Coptic,  London  1805; 
Lagarde,  Religiose,  pp.  11-16 ;  Rudolf,  Ad  Hist.  JEthaope  com.  305. 
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those  which  follow,  and  show  a  correspondence  with 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Constitutions^  so  that  striking 
repetitions  of  the  same  themes  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions were  already  to  be  found  in  the  older 
Clementine  Octateuch.  Our  present  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  in  eight  books,  which  is  the 
latest  textual  form  of  this  whole  literature,  was  pre- 
ceded by  an  older  recension  in  the  Syrian,  Arabic,  and 
^thiopic  languages,  which  only  contained  the  first  six 
books.  The  Syrian  text  published  by  Lagarde  ^*  char- 
acterises itself  by  its  entire  freedom  from  the  numerous 
later  interpolations.  Thus  there  is  wanting  in  it  the 
description  of  the  Liturgy  in  the  second  book,  while  it 
describes  the  quarto-deciman  Eastern  festival  told  us 
by  Epiphanius ;  there  is  also  here  to  be  noticed  a 
primitive  Syrian  collection  of  Canons,  "  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles,"  which  Cureton  ^  has  published  from  a  MS. 
of  the  sixth  century.  In  the  later  Parisian  MS.,  from 
which  Lagarde  had  earlier  published  them,  they  are 
falsely  called  (as  also  by  Barhebraeus)  "the  teaching 
of  Adseus,"  because  they  generally  followed  that  old 
and  probably  genuine  history ;  besides  that,  they  come 
here  by  mistake  between  the  extracts  from  the 
older  Clementine  Octateuch  with  which  they  originally 
stood  in  no  connection. 

Of  this  whole  literature  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  describe  somewhat  fully  on  account  of  the  confused 

^*  Dedcecalia  Apostolorem  Syrian  Liturgy,  1854. 
^^  Ancient  Syrian  Documents,  pp.  24-35. 
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relation  of  the  different  texts  to  each  other,  the  Arabic 
Canon  of  Hippolytus  unquestionably  bears  the  char- 
acter of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  must  at  all  events, 
if  not  by  Hippolytus  himself,  at  least  have  been 
completed  in  his  time.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
interest  to  compare  their  sketch  with  the  Liturgy. 
They  connect,  just  as  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  does,  the  description  of  the  Eucharistic 
celebration  with  the  Consecration  of  the  bishop,  only 
the  description  is  a  good  deal  shorter.^^  The  Oblation  is 
mentioned,  and  then  the  responsory  before  the  Preface 
("The  grace  of  the  Lord,  etc.,  be  with  you  all;"  "  and  with 
thy  spirit."  "Lift  up  your  hearts;"  "We  lift  them  up 
unto  the  Lord."  "  Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord ; "  "  It 
is  meet  and  right").  In  the  description  of  the  offering, 
Baptism  (Canon  19),  the  prayer  of  the  faithful  in  the 
ante-communion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
munion, with  the  words,  "  This  is  the  Body  of  Christ," 
and  "This  is  the  Blood  of  Christ,"  upon  which  the 
response  of  Amen  follows,  are  spoken  of.  Further,  there 
is  mentioned  the  white  robes  of  the  clergy,  the  Scripture 
lessons  by  the  Lector  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mass,  the 
fans  of  the  Deacons,  and  the  Mass  for  the  dead,  which 
ought  not  to  be  held  on  Sunday.     (Canons  39,  29,  33.) 

"^  The  Greek  "Apostolic  ordinances  regarding  ordination"  of  Hip- 
polytus betray  at  this  place  nothing  as  to  the  Liturgy.  The  two 
Coptic  texts  of  the  older  Clementine  Octateuch  give  a  short  but  more 
rubrical  representation,  which  looks  like  an  extract  from  the  Liturgy 
in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The  iEthiopic 
text  is  fuller,  but  connects  itself  with  the  specific  iEthiopic  rite. 
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As  the  later  pseudo-apostolic  collection  related  to  the 
Hippolytus  Canons  still  belong  at  least  to  the  ante- 
Nicene  period,  and  are  not  without  value  for  our 
immediate  object,  the  mention  of  some  liturgical  points 
noticed  in  it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  Syrian 
text  of  the  Clementine  Octateuch  the  known  call  of  the 
Deacon,  "  Let  us  stand  properly"  (2rw/x£i/  xa/.&i;),  though 
not  accidentally  brought  out  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitntions,  is  mentioned  and  indicated  as  properly  the 
beginning  of  the  celebration,  after  which  no  one  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  church.  Probably  it  preceded 
the  call  to  the  collect  prayer,  for  it  is  named  in  contrast 
to  the  solemn  offering  as  the  thanksgiving  (Canon), 
during  which  equally  no  late  comer  was  permitted  to 
enter.  The  Deacon  then  ought  equally  to  exhort  those 
standing  idly  before  the  door  by  brotherly  remonstrance 
and  wholesome  shame  to  greater  zeal,  either  at  the 
oblation,  or  at  the  first  collect,  or  at  the  thanksgiving, 
also  at  the  second  collect  at  the  end  of  the  Canon ;  a 
new  proof  that  the  repetition  of  the  collect  after  the 
Intercessory  prayer  is  original,  and  no  interpolation. 

In  the  "  teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  falsely  called  the 
teaching  of  Adseus,  the  position  during  prayer  is 
towards  the  east,  the  singing  of  psalms  in  the  Liturgy, 
the  standing  up  at  the  Gospel,  the  celebration  of 
Epiphany,  Lent,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  the  Ascension, 
and  Whitsunday,  as  well  as  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Martyrs  and  other  dead,  are  directed. 

After  this  episode,  rendered  necessary  by  the  records 
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ascribed  to  St.  Hippolytus,  we  turn  now  to  his  teacher, 
St.  Irenseus,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  statement 
of  one  of  Probst's  most  important  results.  In  one  of  the 
fragments  discovered  by  Maffei,  Irenseus  expresses  the 
Invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  word  for  word  as  we  find 
it  in  the  Clementine  Liturgy.^^ 

For  the  first  half  of  tlie  second  century  St.  Justin 
gives  us  his  testimony,  the  only  ante-Mcene  Father  of 
the  Church  who  gives  us  a  connected  description  of  the 
Eucharistic  service.  Althouojh  this  owes  its  origin,  not 
to  a  liturgical,  but  to  an  apologetic  interest,  still  Probst 
could  with  the  help  of  scattered  notices  in  other  parts 
of  his  writings  present  us  with  the  following  picture  of 
the  Liturgy  in  use  at  that  time.  After  the  lessons  from 
the  prophets  and  the  Gospels,  the  President  held  an 
exhortative  discourse  on  what  had  been  read.  Then 
prayers  were  put  up  for  the  Catechumens  among  others. 
Tlien  followed  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  all  man- 
kind, responded  to  with  the  Kyrie  Eleison.  Then  the 
kiss  of  peace,  the  bringing  of  bread  and  wine  and  water 
to  the  President,  who  received  these  oblations  and 
delivered  a  long  and  solemn  thanksgiving  over  them. 
In  this  thanksgiving,  reference  was  made,  not  only  to 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  God  was  also  thanked  for 
the  creation  and  the  redemption.  What  St.  Justin 
gives  us  out  of  this  prayer  agrees  exactly  with  the 
Clementine  Liturgy.     So  he  mentions  the  resurrection 

^^  [This  fragment  is  now  generally  considered  as  falsely  attributed  to 
Irenaeus. — Ed.] 
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immediately  after  the  creation,  •which  can  only  be 
explained  by  a  comparison  with  the  Clementine  Pre- 
face. In  this  prayer  a  repetition  of  the  words  of 
intercessory  prayer  was  connected.  At  the  doxologic 
conclusion  of  the  Canon,  the  people  answered  Amen. 
Deacons  gave  the  faithful  the  consecrated  elements. 
The  agreement  of  this  Liturgy  with  the  Clementine  is 
unmistakable. 

The  same  thing  is  also  true  with  regard  to  the  liturgic 
references  which  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
are  found  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Clement  of  Eome  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  mentions  a  prayer  for  the  Penitent 
which  is  strikingly  like  that  in  the  Apostolical  Consti- 
tutions. His  proof  for  the  saying  that  God  is  a  God  of 
peace,  is  taken  almost  verbatim  from  that  Liturgy.  He 
also  refers  to  the  resurrection  after  he  had  described 
the  creation.  What  he  says  about  the  Old  Testament 
history  and  the  redemption  through  Christ  comes  from 
the  same  source.  He  even  plays  with  the  Sanctus  in 
the  following  words  :  "  With  the  myriads  of  angels  who 
cry,  *  Holy,  holy,  holy,'  let  us  also  assembled  in  church 
with  one  accord  cry  out,  that  we  may  participate  in 
the  wonderful  gift  of  God,  which  no  eye  has  seen,  nor 
ear  heard ;  for  we  shall  find  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
to  be  the  High  Priest  of  our  offering." 

Prom  the  New  Testament  itself  we  can  so  far  only 
gather  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  words  of  Insti- 
tution formed  a  substantial  and  unalterable  part  of  the 
service,  and  that  the  bread  was  broken  before  the  Com- 
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munion.  Other  parts,  as  the  kiss  of  peace  and  the 
prayer  for  all  mankind,  are  indeed  noticed,  but  without 
any  distinct  relation  with  the  Liturgy.  Probst  has, 
with  remarkable  acuteness,  endeavoured  to  find  the 
entire  contents  of  the  Eucharistic  thanksgiving  prayer 
of  the  Aioostolical  Constitutions  in  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul ;  but  his  deduction  rests  upon  so  many  not  very 
provable  presumptions,  that  we  can  hardly  expect  a 
recognition  of  them  from  a  dogmatic  opposing  side. 
In  the  meantime,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  agreeable 
position  of  dispensing  with  any  such  recognition,  as  the 
apostolical  origin  of  our  Liturgy  rests  upon  a  much 
more  certain  and  unassailable  basis,  namely,  on  its 
agreement  with  Jewish  rites  and  with  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  supper.  Before,  however,  we  can  bring 
forward  the  proof  of  this,  the  Jewish  Passover  ritual, 
as  well  as  the  Sabbath  morning  service  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  Pre-communion,  must  be  presented ;  and  it 
must  be  shown  that  its  present  substantial  contents  has 
been  already  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
holy  Eucharist. 


11. 


THE  JEWISH  RITUAL  WHICH  GAVE  EISE 
TO  THE  OLD  CHRISTIAN  LITURGY, 

§  1.  The  Eitual  of  the  Passover  Supper. 

The   Book   of   the   Mosaic  Law  contains,  indeed,  tlie 

divine  command  that  every  Israelitish  family  must  on 

the  evening  of  14tii  Nisan  feed  on  the  undivided  and 

unbroken  roasted  paschal  lamb  with  unleavened  bread 

and  bitter  herbs,  in  remembrance  of  the  freedom  of  the 

chosen  people  from  the  Egyptian  bondage,  but  prescribes 

little  as  to  the  mode  of  the  celebration ;  and  that  little, 

even  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  revelation, 

is  mainly  confined  to  the  first  Passover  celebrated  in 

Egypt,  as  appears  from  the  preparation  at  the  supper 

for  the  journey,  and  the  sprinkling  the  threshold  and 

door-posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 

On    the    other  hand,   the   later    Jewish    literature 

makes    us   acquainted   with  a  rich   and    complicated 

Passover  ritual,  which  we  must  proceed   to  describe 

from  these  sources,  and  to  show  that  it  was  then,  as 

it   is  at  present,  already  in  use   at   the   time  of  the 

Institution  of  the  holy  Eucharist,  before  we  can  lay 

down  its   agreement  with  the   old  Christian  Liturgy. 

Ill 
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The  oldest  source  is  the  Mischna,  which  is  known 
to  have  received  its  present  form  from  Kabbi  Juda 
Hakkadosch  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  but  consists  of  accounts  of  older  con- 
troversies, mostly  belonging  to  teachers  during  the 
previous  three  centuries.  It  contains  a  pretty  full 
description  of  the  Passover  ritual,  to  which  we  must 
again  refer  later  on.  The  Tosiphtha  gives  us  an 
important  addition  to  it,  which  contains  the  collected 
additions  to  the  Mischna  by  Eabbi  Juda's  scholars. 
The  discussions  which  took  place  after  the  close  of  the 
Mischna  by  living  teachers  on  its  fixed  materials  are, 
as  is  known,  contained  in  the  two  Gemaras,  that  of 
Jerusalem,  which  received  in  substance  its  present  form 
in  the  fourth,  and  that  of  Babylon,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifth  centuries.  Unfortunately,  both  Gemaras 
afford  little  help  for  our  object ;  as  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara  comments  very  shortly  upon  that  section  of 
the  Mischna,  and  the  Babylonian  hardly  enters  upon 
the  ritual,  but  is  engaged  on  discussions  of  a  totally 
different  kind. 

During  the  centuries  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
Talmud  the  literary  activity  of  the  Jews  was  not  great ; 
and  if  it  again  increased  during  the  Geonaisch  period, 
still  the  ritualistic  and  Talmud  exegetic  writings  of 
Saadias,  Gaon  Hai,  Amram,  and  others,  which  are  here 
and  there  quoted  in  the  later  collection,  are  works  no 
longer  preserved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  catena  of  autho- 
rities is  after  the  eleventh  century  no  longer  interrupted ; 
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and  we  may  now  confine  ourselves  merely  to  notice 
the  most  important  as  the  explainers  of  the  Talmud, 
Eabbi  Isaac  Ben  Jacob  of  Fez  (1103),  Eabbi  Solomon 
Ben  Isaac,  called  Easchi  (1105),  who  compiled  a 
commentary  on  several  of  the  Talmudic  treatises,  and 
among  them  that  on  the  Easter  Festival,  whose  grand- 
son, Eabbi  Samuel  Ben  Meir,  although  he  commented 
merely  on  the  treatises  left  by  his  grandfather,  yet 
made  an  exception  exactly  with  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Easter  treatise,  in  which  the  Passover  ritual  is 
described;  further,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Moses 
Maimonides,  in  his  Talmudic  Encyclopcedia,  and,  lastly, 
Jacob  Bar  Ascher  (1340),  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Arha  Turim,  a  compilation  of  the  whole  Jewish  law 
and  ceremonial,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the 
similar  collected  works,  in  sixteenth  century,  of  Joseph 
Caro,  Scholchan  Aruch. 

The  ritual  of  the  Passover  evening  itself,  contained 
in  MSS.  of  the  so-called  Oster  Haggada  since  the  tenth 
century,  affords  us  the  most  direct  testimony  for  the 
existence  of  those  interesting  usages.  By  this  name, 
which  comes  next  to  the  account  given  to  the  children 
before  the  supper  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  entire 
celebration  of  Passover  evening  is  also  designated.  In 
reliance  on  these  authentic  directories,  but  still  keeping 
in  view  the  varying  sketches  in  the  Talmudic  and 
Eabbinic  writings,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  clear 
representation  of  the  Jewish  celebration  of  the  Passover. 

If  we  appear  frequently  to  enter  too  much  into  detail, 

H 
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this  may  be  forgiven  us,  as  many  apparently-irrelevant 
minutiae  may  be  found  later  in  the  composition  of  the 
Christian  Liturgy  to  have  more  importance. 

The  Paschal  lamb  was  an  actual  offering.  It  was 
slain  in  the  temple,  its  blood  was  sprinkled  by  the 
priest  on  the  altar,  its  fatty  parts  were  burnt  on  the 
altar,  its  flesh  was  consumed  as  a  sacrificial  meal. 
Therefore,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  the 
temple  service,  with  its  priests  and  sacrifices,  came  to 
an  end,  it  could  no  longer  be  eaten.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  Chagiga,  the  meat  of  a  slain  thank-offering, 
which  was  wont  to  be  previously  brought  with  the 
Passover  supper.  There  were  thus  several  differences 
between  the  Passover  celebration  as  it  was  conducted 
after  the  second  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  that  in 
the  earlier  period,  which  must  each  time  be  carefully 
noticed. 

AVe  must  still  premise  some  general  observations  on 
the  Jewish  ritual.  The  so-called  Benedictions  are  quite 
short,  after  a  specific  form  founded  on  the  Schema, 
which  accord  generally  with  our  "  good  intention,"  and 
have  the  purpose  to  give  all  proceedings,  enjoyments, 
and  all  joyful  as  well  as  painful  events  a  relation  to 
the  power  and  will  of  God,  and  to  recognise  His  power 
and  goodness  in  them.  For  example,  the  Benediction 
before  drinking  wine,  "  Blessed  be  Thou,  the  Lord  our 
God,  King  of  the  world,  that  Thou  hast  created  the  fruit 
of  the  vine."  If  the  proceeding  is  one  prescribed  by  the 
Law,  then  this  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  formula. 
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This,  for  instance,  is  the  blessing  in  washing  the  hands, 
"  Praised  be  Thou,  the  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
world,  that  Thou  hast  sanctified  us  by  Thy  command, 
and  commanded  us  to  wash  the  hands."  There  are, 
however,  also  Benedictions  which  contain  a  complete 
praising  of  God  or  a  thanksgiving  or  prayer.  In  each 
case  there  is  at  the  close  a  short  clause  added,  beginning 
with,  "  Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord."  When,  however,  the 
Benediction  begins  with  "  Praised  be  Thou,"  it  is  termed 
a  long,  and  not  a  short  one.  For  instance,  take  here 
the  blessing  which  is  said  at  the  end  of  the  chanting  of 
the  Psalms,  "Thy  name  be  glorified  for  ever,  0  our 
King,  God  great  and  holy,  King  in  heaven  and  on 
earth ;  for  there  is  due  from  us,  0  Lord  our  God  and 
God  our  Father,  song  and  praise,  fame  and  song,  power 
and  dominion,  triumph,  greatness  and  glory,  praise  and 
glory,  holiness  and  kingdom,  blessing  and  acknowledg- 
ment, from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  Praised  be  Thou, 
O  Lord,  God,  King,  great,  through  praises,  God  of 
thanksgiving.  Lord  of  miracles,  that  Thou  pleasest  to 
accept  the  hymns  of  song.  King,  God,  living  for  ever." 
The  notice  in  the  Mischna  that  the  clause  of  the  Bene- 
dictions in  the  temple  have  at  the  beginning  always 
ended  with  "  from  everlasting,"  is  of  peculiar  interest 
for  the  comparison  with  the  Christian  prayers ;  later 
however,  against  those  who  denied  the  immortality,  the 
words  "  to  everlasting "  were  added.  Amen  was  re- 
sponded to  every  blessing. 

The  ritual  eating  of  the  different  Paschal  meats  was 
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alwtays  accompanied  by  a  blessing,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  eat  at  least  as  much  as  the  size  of  an  olive,  while 
of  each  of  the  four  ritual  wine-cups  at  least  more  than 
half  must  be  drank.  These  four  cups  must  also  be 
mixed  with  water.  At  the  Passover  supper  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  partakers  should  be,  as  in  the 
first  Passover  celebrated  in  Egypt,  prepared  for  a 
journey ;  but  they  reclined  at  the  table,  leaning  on 
the  left  side,  in  order  to  symbolise  their  freedom  from 
Egyptian  slavery,  as  only  freemen  and  nobles  eat  in 
this  position. 

This  position,  moreover,  was  strictly  prescribed  for 
the  drinking  of  the  four  cups  and  the  first  symbolic 
eating  of  the  unleavened  bread. 

The  Passover  supper  begins,  as  on  other  festivals, 
with  the  Kiddusch  or  Consecration  of  the  festival.  This 
consists  in  this  that  after  the  first  cup  is  filled  for  each 
participant,  and  the  usual  blessing  of  the  wine  said  over 
it,  the  Kiddusch  Benediction  is  prayed,  in  which  God 
is  thanked  for  the  sending  of  these  holy  times,  and 
especially  for  the  Passover  festival;  and  another  is 
prayed,  which  thanks  God  that  those  present  have 
been  preserved  in  life  to  this  day.  Then  the  first  cup 
is  drank.  If  the  14th  Nisan  is  a  Friday,  the  first 
three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  recited 
before  the  blessing  of  the  wine,  and  the  Kiddusch  inserts 
in  several  places  the  mention  of  the  Sabbath.  If  it  is 
a  Saturday,  then,  after  the  Kiddusch,  the  blessing  upon 
the  light  as  well  as  the  Habdala  benediction,  which  at 
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the  end  of  the  Sabbath  inserts  thanks  for  the  distinc- 
tion between  holy  and  profane  days. 

After  a  first  washing  of  the  hands,  at  which,  at  least 
according  to  the  common  practice,  the  usual  blessing  is 
omitted,  there  was  brought  at  the  time  of  the  temple 
the  roasted  Passover  Lamb,  with  the  Chagiga  meat, 
the  unleavened  bread,  bitter  herbs,  and  other  green 
herbs ;  the  Charoseth,  a  sweet  fruit  sauce  ;  and  lastly,  a 
vessel  with  vinegar  or  salt  water,  which,  however,  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mairaonides.  At  present  these  articles 
of  food  are  placed  on  the  tables  at  the  blessing,  in 
remembrance  of  the  Passover,  and  to  the  Chagiga  it  is 
customary  to  add  two  boiled  dishes,  at  present  generally 
an  egg  and  a  bone  with  some  meat  upon  it.  The 
number  of  cakes  of  unleavened  bread  required  for 
the  ceremony  is  at  present  three,  but,  according  to 
Maimonides,  two  were  considered  enough  at  the  time 
of  the  temple. 

In  order  now  to  show  that  the  supper  was  to  begin, 
the  housefather  or  president  takes  one  of  the  green  herbs, 
dips  it  in  the  salt  water  (according  to  Maimonides  in 
the  Charoseth),  says  the  blessing  over  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  eats  then  of  the  herbs,  and  hands  it  to  the  others 
present.  At  present  the  middle  of  the  three  cakes  is 
broken,  and  one-half  preserved  in  order  at  the  end  of 
the  supper  to  serve  as  the  last  thing  to  be  eaten  in 
remembrance  of  the  Passover  lamb,  with  a  piece  of 
which  the  supper  was  formerly  concluded.  This  pre- 
served piece  is  called  Asikoman  or  the  supper.     It  is 
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self-evident  that  the  Asikoman  only  became  customary 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as  it  was  a  substitute 
for  the  Passover  lamb  no  longer  present.  Maimonides 
is  aware  of  it,  but  places  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  not 
at  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  but  later,  before  the  bless- 
ing of  the  bread,  and  gives  this  breaking  no  practical 
bearing  upon  the  Asikoman,  but  a  symbolical  one  in  as 
far  as  that  bread  should  represent  the  bread  of  poverty 
and  misery. 

The  president  raises  the  unleavened  bread  and  says, 
in  the  Chaldaic  language,  "  This  is  the  bread  of  history 
which  our  fathers  have  eaten  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
Each  hungry  one  come  and  eat,  each  necessitous  one 
come  and  hold  the  Passover."  Later,  there  was  added 
to  this,  "This  year  here,  next  year  in  the  Land  of 
Israel ;   this  year  servants,  next  year  free." 

The  table  (later  only  the  dishes  with  the  bread)  was 
now  removed  from  the  place  of  the  president,  and  the 
second  cup  was  mixed.  The  youngest  present  then  asked , 
"  Why  is  this  night  different  from  all  other  nights  ? 
For  all  other  nights  we  eat  leavened  and  unleavened 
bread,  but  in  this  only  unleavened  bread.  In  all  other 
nights  we  eat  other  herbs  ;  in  this  night  only  bitter :  in 
all  other  nights  we  eat  roasted,  stewed,  and  boiled  meat ; 
in  this  night  only  roasted  :  in  all  other  nights  we  do  not 
require  once  to  dip  it ;  in  this  night  we  must  twice :  in 
all  other  nights  we  eat  sometimes  reclining  and  some- 
times sitting ;  in  this  night  only  reclining."  This  ques- 
tion, so  far  as  it  regarded  the  roasted  meat  offering, 
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M'as  naturally  omitted  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple. 

The  president  then  related  the  so  -  called  Eastern 
Haggada,  in  which  he  informed  his  son,  or  whoever  had 
put  the  question  regarding  the  occasion  of  the  festival. 
This  custom  was  based  upon  several  passages  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  when  the  fathers  were  bound  to  explain  to 
their  children  the  meaning  of  the  Passover  ceremonies 
(Ex.  xii.  26,xiii.  8  ;  Deut.  vi.  20).  The  Haggada  begins 
with  a  short  narrative  of  the  wonderful  freedom  from 
Egypt,  and  of  the  duty  to  narrate  thankfully  this  divine 
act  of  goodness,  viz.  in  the  Passover  night,  based  upon 
Deut.  vi.  21.  After  some  remarks  on  the  varied  states 
of  the  heart  of  the  inquirers,  which  were  indicated  in 
the  four  relative  passages  of  the  Thora  and  on  the  time 
of  the  before-written  instruction,  it  begins  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  idolatry  of  the  predecessors  of  Abraham,  the 
Covenant  of  God  with  the  patriarchs,  and  salvation  of 
the  Israelic  people  from  their  oppressors.  There  is 
connected  with  this  a  full  exhortation  following  the 
text,  word  for  word,  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  vers.  5-9  ;  in  closing  this,  there  is  then 
narrated  at  length  the  plagues  and  punishment  of  the 
Egyptians,  while  the  notice  of  each  plague  is  accom- 
panied with  dipping  the  fingers  in  the  wine.  In  contrast 
with  this,  the  benefits  which  God  hath  bestowed  on  the 
Israelites  are  brought  forward. 

After  the  table  is  again  replaced  before  him,  the 
housefather  explains  the  significance  of  the  Passover 
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Lamb  (a  notice  which  was  later  changed  from  an  account 
to  a  mere  reference),  of  the  unleavened  bread,  and  the 
bitter  herbs,  when  each  time  the  relative  objects  are 
raised  on  high.  Then  he  adds,  ''  In  each  generation 
each  one  must  so  regard  himself  as  if  he  himself  were 
led  out  of  Egypt,  as  it  is  written  ;  and  on  that  account 
what  the  Lord,  by  my  exodus  from  Egypt,  has  done  for 
me.  Not  only  has  the  holy  One,  the  high  praised  One 
freed  our  fathers,  but  us  also  with  them,  as  it  is  written. 
He  has  brought  us  out  from  thence  in  order  to  bring  us 
into  the  land  which  He  promised  to  our  fathers  in  order 
to  give  it  to  us ; "  the  cup  is  then  held  on  high,  when  he 
proceeds,  "  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  thank,  to  praise, 
to  worship,  to  declare,  to  magnify,  to  glorify,  to  bless, 
to  raise,  and  celebrate  Him  who  has  done  all  these 
things  for  our  fathers  and  for  us ;  He  has  brought  us 
out  of  servitude  to  freedom,  out  of  grief  to  joy,  out  of 
mourning  to  festival,  out  of  darkness  to  great  light, 
and  out  of  subjection  to  emancipation ;  therefore, 
let  us  sing  before  Him  a  new  song.  Hallelujah." 
There  follows  then  the  first  part  of  the  Hallel,  consist- 
ing of  113th  and  114th  Psalms;  a  Benediction  which 
gives  thanks  for  the  freedom  from  Egypt,  prays  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sacrificial  worship,  and  closes  with 
the  sentence,  "  Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  hast 
freed  Israel;"  lastly,  the  blessing  of  the  wine,  after 
that  the  second  cup  is  drank. 

Tlie   actual   supper   now   begins,    which    previously 
commenced  only  in  appearance  and  was  interrupted  by 
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the  Haggada.  After  a  second  washing  of  the  hands, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  blessing,  the  president 
takes  one  of  the  cakes,  breaks  it  (thus  according  to 
Maimonides,  while  now,  as  already  noticed,  the  break- 
ing takes  place  before  the  Haggada),  lays  the  broken 
cake  under  a  whole  cake,  raises  both  on  high,  recites 
over  it  the  usual  blessing  of  the  bread,  to  which  he 
adds  another  over  the  command  to  eat  unleavened 
bread,  upon  which  he  eats  of  both  cakes  and  gives  it 
to  the  others.^  The  bitter  herb  is  then  dipped  in  the 
Charoseth,  and  is  partaken  of  in  the  same  manner 
after  the  blessing:  on  the  command  to  eat  bitter  herbs 
is  recited.  According  to  jMaimonides,  the  blessing 
on  the  command  to  eat  unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  can  be  combined  in  one  blessing,  and  both  eaten 
together.  It  is  now  the  custom  to  take  the  third 
and  undermost  cake,  dip  it  with  bitter  herb  in  the 
Charoseth,  and  without  a  blessing  to  partake  of  it. 
This  is  done  in  remembrance  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  Paschal  lamb,  for  Hillel  had  the  custom  to  eat  a 
portion  of  the  lamb  along  with  bread  and  bitter  herbs, 
in  order,  literally,  to  fulfil  the  command,  "  Ye  shall  eat 
the  flesh  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs." 
From  the  object  of  this  ceremony  it  follows  that  it  was 

^  As  the  broken  bread  has  a  s3'mbolic  meaning,  a  portion  of  both 
cakes  lying  under  each  other,  the  whole  one  and  the  broken  one. 
Before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  both  halves  of  the  broken  cake 
lay  under  the  Avhole  one,  now  only  one-half  did,  the  other  half  is  put 
aside  in  order  to  use  it  later  at  the  close  of  the  supper,  instead  of  the 
last  morsel  of  the  lamb. 
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first  adopted  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  as 
Maimonides,  indeed,  distinctly  asserts.  In  the  time 
of  the  temple,  therefore,  only  two,  and  not  three,  cakes 
were  used. 

The  ritual  eating  of  the  Chagiga  and  the  Passover 
lamb,  along  with  the  blessings  which  preceded  them, 
obviously  ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  sacrificial 
worship. 

The  actual  supper  which  followed  is  connected  with 
no  further  ceremonial,  and  the  wine  which  was  drank 
during  it  was  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  four 
ritual  Passover  cups.  It  was  only  at  the  last  morsel 
that  a  piece  of  the  Paschal  lamb  was  eaten,  its  place 
being  taken  later  by  the  Asikoman,  or  the  half  of  the 
broken  cake  which  was  laid  aside. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  supper  the  third  cup  was 
mixed,  and  the  usual  table  blessing,  the  thanksgiving 
after  the  meal,  was  said  over  it.  It  begins  with  an 
Antiphonal  thanksgiving  to  God  between  the  president 
and  the  company  at  table  ;  then  follow  the  Benedictions, 
which  give  thanks  for  the  food  and  all  the  other  divine 
benefits.  The  expressions  in  these  two  are,  "  Praised 
be  Thou,  0  Lord,  who  nourishes  all,"  and  "  Praised  be 
Thou,  0  Lord,  for  the  land  and  the  food."  Then  follows 
a  prayer  for  the  people  of  Israel,  for  Jerusalem,  Zion, 
the  house  of  Pavid,  and  the  Temple,  to  which  on  the 
Sabbath  a  prayer  appropriate  to  the  dayj3loses  it.  The 
prayer  which  follows  prays  the  God  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  of  their  fathers,  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Holy 
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City,  to  think  favourably,  and  accord  mercy  and  help. 
In  this  prayer  mention  of  the  Passover  festival  is 
inserted.  The  clause,  "  Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord,  that 
in  Thy  mercy  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  Amen,"  is  found  in 
the  Portuguese- Jewish  ritual  before  the  Sabbath  prayer. 
Then  follows  a  longer  prayer,  which  gives  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  help  already  given,  but  consists 
further  of  a  succession  of  short  petitions.  They  all  begin 
with  the  words, "The  merciful  One,  may  He,"  and  are 
somewhat  different  in  the  German  and  the  Portuguese 
rituals.  The  first  petition  relates,  in  both  rituals,  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  Those  which  follow  pray 
for  blessing  on  the  people  of  Israel,  for  their  freedom 
from  their  oppressors,  for  the  coming  of  the  Messianic 
time,  and  eternal  life.  At  several  places  there  is  the 
response,  "  Amen  ; "  and  on  the  Sabbath  an  appropriate 
petition  is  inserted.  In  the  German  ritual,  the  last  of 
these  petitions  is  for  peace.  The  table-blessing  closes 
with  several  appropriate  passages  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
on  the  bounty  of  God  towards  those  who  honour  Him, 
and  the  wine-blessing,  after  which  the  third  cup  is 
drank. 

After  a  few  biblical  petitions  to  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  heathen  are  sent  forth  at  the  open  doors, 
tlie  fourth  cup  is  mixed  and  the  second  part  of  the 
Hallel  Psalms,  115  to  118,  is  recited  over  it.  To  the 
first  four  verses  of  Psalm  118  those  present  respond 
with  the  words,  "For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever," 
while  the  Cantor  only  chants  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
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as  the  Midrasch  on  the  Psalms  points  out.  In  this 
Midrasch  it  is  said  that  three  must  be  present  during 
the  recitation  of  the  Hallel,  because  one  must  first  pray 
the  words,  "Praise  the  Lord,"  etc.,  and  the  two  others 
must  respond  to  him.  From  the  Tosiphtha,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  the  treatise  Pesacliim,  we  learn  further  that 
in  verse  26  of  the  same  psalm  a  double  response  is 
necessary  to  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  the  words,  "  In 
name  of  the  Lord "  are  responded ;  in  the  second,  the 
words,  "  Out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  The  whole 
passage  reads  thus  :  "  If  the  president  allows  others  to 
recite  the  Hallel,  they  must  go  to  him,  not  he  to  them. 
Whoever  allows  the  Hallel  to  be  recited  by  his  young 
sons  and  daughters,  he  must  respond  along  with  them 
at  those  passages  which  are  responded  to.  At  which 
passages  must  he  then  respond  ?  Answer,  when  they 
come  to  the  words, '  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh,'  he  must 
say  with  them,  '  In  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Also  after 
the  words,  '  We  bless  you,'  he  must  say  with  them,  '  Out 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord.'  "  It  seems  almost  as  if  these 
oldest  sources  knew  of  no  responses  except  at  this 
verse.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  there  were  responses  in 
the  first  four  verses,  also  in  verse  25,  as  is  self-apparent. 
In  the  last  passage,  that  is,  at  each  half  verse,  one  of 
the  company  repeats  first  the  "  0  Lord,  Hosanna,"  and 
then  the  "  0  Lord,  send  now  prosperity."  The  present 
custom  is  this,  that  from  verse  21  to  the  end  of  the 
psalm  the  whole  verse  is  twice  said,  with  the  exception 
of  verse  25,  in  which  the  company  respond  by  repeating 
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each  half  verse.  On  the  other  hand,  at  verse  26  the  old 
mode  of  recitation,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Tosiphtha,  is 
given  up,  and  it  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  other 
closing  verses.  The  oldest  authority  for  the  repetition 
of  the  closing  verse  of  the  Hallel  appears  to  be  in  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  where  it  is  said,  "  Where  it  is  the 
custom  to  repeat  the  Hallel,  let  it  be  done,  where  it  is 
simply  said  it  may  be  let  alone."  Still  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  some  communities  where  the  half 
verse  is  not  repeated,  Hallelujah  is  added  to  it,  as  an 
Arabic  MS.,  noticed  by  Neubauer  in  the  Gratzschen 
Monatschrift  for  July  1871,  does. 

There  was  generally  added  to  the  Hallel  the  following 
Benediction,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  prayers 
which  preceded  the  clause  of  benediction: — ''All  Thy 
works  and  Thy  pious  people,  the  righteous  who  do  Thy 
will,  and  Thy  whole  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  ought 
to  praise  Thee,  0  Lord  our  God.  With  rejoicing  ought 
they  to  acknowledge,  bless,  praise,  celebrate,  exalt,  fear, 
sanctify,  and  glorify  Thy  name,  0  Thou  our  King ;  for 
it  is  right  to  praise  Thee,  and  it  is  harmony  to  sing 
praises  to  Thy  name  :  for  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting Thou  art  God."  Then  the  Benediction  clause, 
which  is  attached  to  it,  is,  "  Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord, 
the  King,  glorified  by  laudations,"  was  omitted,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities  and  the  approved 
custom  on  the  Passover  evening ;  because  later,  after 
the  great  Hallel,  the  blessing  of  the  song  followed, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  to  multiply  the  benedictions, 
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so  similar  in  expression  as  the  Hallel  blessing  and  the 
blessing  of  the  song. 

In  several  editions  of  the  Easter  Haggada,  the  great 
Hallel  follows  immediately  on  the  Hallel,  while  the  Hallel 
blessing,  "  All  Thy  works,"  etc.,  comes  in  first  after  the 
blessing  of  the  song.  But  then  the  clause  of  the  blessing 
of  the  song  is  entirely  omitted,  as  the  Hallel  blessing 
with  its  clauses  are  placed  before  and  in  place  of  the 
former.  Other  editions  have  the  opposite,  and  entirely 
place  the  Hallel  blessing  after  the  Hallel,  but  close  it 
with  the  usual  benediction  clause.  The  difference  in 
relation  to  the  addition  or  omission  of  this  clause  is 
noticed  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara  with  the  direction 
to  regulate  this  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place. 
The  entire  omission  of  the  prayer,  "All  Thy  works," 
etc.,  after  the  Hallel,  and  its  insertion  after  the  Bless- 
ing of  the  song,  is  in  the  Tiir  Orach  Chaijim  (§  48i) 
attributed  to  the  teaching  of  Saadias,  which,  however, 
has  been  controverted  by  his  scholars. 

After  the  Hallel,  the  so-called  Great  Hallel  was  sung. 
It  has  never  been  disputed  that  the  136th  Psalm 
belonged  to  it.  It  is  only  doubtful  whether,  besides 
that,  it  contained  other  ingredients.  In  the  Babylonian 
Gemara,  three  opinions  are  given.  According  to  one,  it 
consisted  only  of  Psalm  136  ;  according  to  another, 
Psalms  134,  135,  and  136  (Psalms  120  to  136  can 
liardly  be  meant) ;  according  to  a  third,  from  4th 
verse  of  Psalm  135  to  end  of  Psalm  136.  But  in  all 
cases  the  whole  of  Psalm  135  is  meant,  and  only  the 
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more  distinct  intimation  of  it  on  account  of  the  fourth 
verse  given.  Besides  these,  the  Babylonian  Gemara 
gives  us  a  fourth  very  singular  view  as  to  the  Great 
Hallel,  according  to  which  it  should  consist  of  Psalm  23. 
The  Jerusalem  Talmud,  in  its  Mischna  text,  in  a  passage 
where  the  Babylonian  Mischna  text  merely  names  the 
Great  Hallel,  makes  the  distinct  assertion  that  it  was 
Psalm  136.  On  this  passage  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  has 
a  long  discussion  about  the  Great  Hallel,  in  which  three 
opinions  are  brought  forward.  According  to  one  it  was 
Psalm  136  ;  according  to  another,  this  and  the  preceding 
psalm  ;  lastly,  according  to  the  singular  opinion  of  Bar- 
kafra,  it  was  the  first  three  psalms  of  the  Hallel,  at  the 
slaying  of  the  Passover  lamb  in  the  temple.  The  third 
group  was  so  little  numerous  that  during  the  slaying  of 
these  lambs  the  whole  Hallel  could  not  be  sung,  but  only 
that  part  of  it.  In  the  same  passage  there  is  a  notice 
from  what  went  before,  that  the  Great  Hallel  was  sungr 
antiphonally,  so  that  the  cantor  sang  each  time  the  first 
half  of  the  verse,  the  assembly  of  those  who  remained  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  as  a  refrain.  The  responding  of 
this  same  refrain  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  already 
anticipated  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxiii.  10).  The 
present  custom  knows  of  no  constituent  part  of  the 
Great  Hallel,  except  Psalm  136,  although  in  an  old 
Venetian  edition  of  the  Easter  Haggada,  before  me 
now,  this  psalm  follows  Psalm  135. 

The  long  hymnlike  praise  and  thanksgiving,  "The  souls 
of  all  living  praise  Thy  name,"  etc.,  was  placed  after  the 
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Great  Hallel,  to  which  was  added  the  blessin*'  of  the  song 

O  O 

alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  a  former  paragraph.  After 
two  Easter  songs,  interpolated  at  a  later  period,  and  the 
wish,  "  Next  year  in  Jerusalem  "  (which  the  old  Venetian 
edition  has  at  the  end  of  the  whole),  the  wine-blessing 
is  spoken  and  the  fourth  cup  drank.  This  has,  how- 
ever, as  it  is  drank,  after  and  beyond  the  supper-time, 
and  the  table-blessing  does  not  apply  to  it,  the  following 
Benediction,  in  which  God  is  thanked  for  the  fruit  of 
the  vine  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Promised  Land,  with 
the  prayer  for  their  return  thither.  Later  the  ceremony 
was  closed  with  a  short  hymn,  which  declared  the 
termination  of  the  prescribed  solemnised  Passover,  and 
prayed  for  redemption.  Still  later  there  were  added 
three  popular  hymns — two  in  Hebrew  and  one  in 
Chaldee — whicli  might  also  be  sung  in  German. 

The  participation  in  four  Passover  cups  was  strictly 
prescribed,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  drink  more 
except  during  the  actual  supper.  But  after  the  entire 
ceremony  was  over  it  was  permitted  to  drink  a  fifth 
cup,  but  no  man  was  considered  bound  to  do  so.  If 
the  fifth  cup  was  to  be  drank,  then  it  was  necessary 
to  omit  the  fourth  before  the  great  Hallel,  and  im- 
mediately to  fill  the  fifth,  recite  the  great  Hallel  and 
the  blessing  of  the  song  over  it,  and  to  drink  it  with 
the  same  blessing  which  preceded  and  followed  the 
fourth.  This  fifth  cup  is,  however,  nowhere  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud ;  and  the  oldest  authority  known  to  me 
which  says  anything  about  this  custom  is  the  celebrated 
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Saadias,  whom  the  Tur  Orach  Chaijim  cites  as  discuss- 
ing the  fifth  cup.  The  present  custom  ignores  it 
altogether,  although  the  old  Venetian  edition  of  the 
Easter  Haggada,  already  noticed,  mentions  it. 


§  2.  Age  of  the  Jewish  Passover  Eitual. 

Against  the  proposition  that  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Passover  evening  reaches  back  to  a  very  high  anti- 
quity, and  substantially  already  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  its  complicated, 
character  ought  not  to  be  objected.  For  it  is  peculiar 
to  all  regulations  which  have  developed  themselves 
historically  and  organically,  that  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  complication,  while  arbitrary  elaboration  at 
individual  pleasure  can  very  readily  be  simple.  The 
best  evidence  for  the  true  historical  and  traditional 
character  of  such  Institutions  lies,  however,  in  this, 
that  this  appearance  of  complication  on  a  close  con- 
sideration always  more  and  more  disappears,  and  is 
replaced  by  a  more  simple  and  consistent  fundamental 
character  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  centuries 
carefully  worked  out,-— how  simple  is  at  bottom  this 
Passover  Eitual  which  appears  so  artificial  and  con- 
fused. The  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  is  the 
thankfulness  to  the  God  of  Israel  for  the  meat-offering 
and  the  symbolical  deliverance  from  slavery  which 
belongs  to  it.  Por  the  individual  course  of  the  cere- 
monial it  is  better  to  turn  to  the  four  Passover  cups. 

I 
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Over  the  first  the  consecration  of  the  Festival  is  begun, 
and  the  day  brought  to  one's  conception  as  an  un- 
common day.  Then  the  supper  itself  ought  apparently 
to  begin ;  but  the  question,  if  a  child  asks  the  reason 
of  so  many  unwonted  proceedings,  obliges  the  father, 
over  the  second  cup,  to  relate  the  works  of  God  in 
carrying  out  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  which  brings  him 
to  the  praise  of  God,  which  is  done  by  the  singing  of 
psalms.  As  soon  as  the  duty  of  a  thankful  remem- 
brance of  the  wonderful  deliverance  has  been  fulfilled, 
the  supper  begins  with  a  common  eating  of  the  food 
which  symbolises  the  bitterness  of  the  servitude  and 
the  grace  of  the  deliverance.  After  the  supper  there  is 
then  the  usual  blessing  of  the  table  for  those  who  have 
partaken,  as  well  as  for  all  earthly  and  higher  benefits, 
which  is  pronounced  over  the  third  cup.  But  the 
heart  is  still  so  impressed  with  the  wonderful  greatness 
of  the  deliverance  celebrated  on  this  day,  that  its 
feelings  can  only  be  satisfied  by  the  solemn  chanting 
of  the  Hallel  over  the  fourth  cup,  and  the  great  Hallel 
which  is  connected  with  it,  that  majestic  hymn  which 
lauds  the  everlasting  mercy  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  creation,  and  in  the  wonderful  conducting  and 
delivering  of  His  people,  especially  in  the  exodus  from 
Egypt. 

The  possibility  that  the  Passover  Eitual  already 
existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  cannot 
be  disputed,  but  its  actual  existence  at  that  time  ought 
yet  to  be  proved  by  external  evidence. 
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The  strongest  proof  would  self-evidently  be  derived 
from  the  indications  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
particulars  of  the  Passover  celebration.  We  find, 
however,  that  such  evidence  is  hardly  to  be  found 
there.  Even  of  the  last  Passover  which  our  Lord 
celebrated  with  His  disciples,  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists who  describe  it  mention  almost  nothing  of  the 
ceremonial  itself,  for  their  whole  interest  was  con- 
centrated upon  the  Institution  of  the  offering  of  the 
New  Covenant  at  this  festival.  Besides  this,  com- 
munication regarding  the  Jewish  Easter  had  little 
meaning  for  the  Gentile  Christians,  while  for  the 
Jewish  Christians  they  were  superfluous.  All  that  we 
can  extract  from  the  New  Testament  is  confined  to  this, 
that  they  reclined  at  the  table,  which  was  moreover  at 
that  time  the  usual  custom  at  their  ordinary  meals. 
Further,  our  Saviour  by  the  expression,  "  Eruit  of  the 
vine,"  probably  alludes  to  the  blessing  of  the  wine, 
and  by  the  hymn  which  both  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  mention  at  the  close  of  the  celebration,  the  Hallel 
may  possibly  be  meant.  On  the  other  hand,  a  number 
of  significant  parallels  break  down  under  our  hand. 
Thus  we  shall  wonder  that  St.  Luke  does  not  speak 
of  two  different  cups,  but  that  on  both  occasions  he 
means  the  one  Eucharistic  cup.  In  the  same  way  the 
dipping  of  the  sops  in  the  dish  for  Judas  does  not 
belong  to  the  Eitual,  but  took  place  at  the  earlier 
unceremonial  part,  or  the  supper. 

On  one  side  those  who  would  hardly  agree  with  the 
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evidence  of  a  connection  between  the  Jewish  Passover 
Eitual  and  the  primitive  Christian  Liturgy  have,  more- 
over, anxiously  sought  to  show  a  similar  connection  for 
the  most  important  and  only  substantial  part  of  the 
Liturgy,  viz.  for  the  words  of  Institution,  while  exactly 
for  these  no  connecting  link  with  the  Jewish  Eitual  is 
to  be  found.  Such  a  connection  has,  however,  been 
fancied,  not  purposely,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  in 
such  inquiries  when  a  false  view  or  misunderstand- 
ing has  maintained  a  tenacious  life  during  centuries, 
through  a  constant  use  of  secondary  authorities.  In 
this  manner  has  the  opinion  arisen  that  the  words  of 
Institution  rested  upon  a  usual  formula  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  "This  is  the  body  of  the 
Passover."  But  this  formula  never  existed,  but  rather 
the  following  Benediction  preserved  in  the  Tosiptha 
was  said  before  the  eating  and  giving  of  the  flesh  of 
the  Easter  Lamb,  "  Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  world,  that  Thou  hast  sanctified  us  through 
Thy  command,  and  hast  commanded  us  to  eat  the 
Passover."  For  that  other  formula  is  rested  on  a  later 
noticeable  passage  of  the  Mischna,  where  it  is  only  said 
that  in  the  time  of  the  temple  they  had  besides  other 
food  also  "  the  body  of  the  Passover,"  that  is,  brought 
in  the  unbroken,  roasted,  and  served  up  Easter  Lamb. 
This  singular  misunderstanding  is  found  unaccountably 
even  with  the  Talmudic  scholar,  Lightfoot,  and  has  been 
ever  since  obstinately  maintained. 

As,   then,    the   New    Testament    presents    for    our 
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inquiry  little  that  we  can  take  hold  of,  we  must  apply 
for  information  to  the  oldest  post-biblical  monuments 
of  the  Jewish  literature.  Josephus  and  Philo  afford  us 
likewise  nothing  tangible.  We  are  therefore  thrown 
almost  entirely  upon  the  declarations  of  the  Mischna, 
and  along  with  them  the  explanations  laid  down  in  the 
Gemara,  as  well  as  to  bring  together  the  scattered 
notices  in  the  oldest  Midrasch  and  other  productions  of 
the  Talmudic  period.  If,  then,  the  present  Passover 
Eitual  can  be  shown  in  its  entirety  in  the  Mischna, 
then  its  existence  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  is  also  proved;  but  there  not  only  belonged 
to  it  several  teachers  whose  discussions  regarding  the 
Passover  solemnities  are  given  in  the  Mischna  during 
this  and  the  preceding  period,  but  it  is  also  quite 
certain  that  the  Halacha  or  the  legal  directions  declared 
in  an  authoritative  manner  in  the  Mischna  in  substance 
had  authority. 

The  relative  section  of  the  Mischna  begins  thus :  At 
the  Passover  evening  it  was  not  allowed  that  anything 
should  be  eaten  from  the  Mincha  offering  till  dark, 
even  a  poor  Israelite  must  not  eat  till  he  reclines  at 
the  Passover  supper,  and  he  must  not  be  deprived  of 
the  four  cups  of  wine,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
provided  from  the  common  chest.  "  After  the  first  cup 
is  mixed,  the  blessing  must  be  spoken,  according  to  the 
school  of  Schammai,  first  for  the  day,  and  then  for  the 
wine ;  but  according  to  the  school  of  Hillel,  first  for  the 
wine,  and  then  for  the  day."     This  last  rule  is  adopted 
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in  the  present  practice,  but  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Kiddusch  spoken  over  the  first  cup  is  acknowledged, 
as  already  in  the  first  century  before  Christ  the  different 
schools  held  disputations  over  it. 

The  Mischna  proceeds  thus :  "  There  is  brought  before 
the  president "  (here  several  MSS.  and  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  add  "green  herbs  and  lettice  ").  "  He  dips  the 
lettice  in  before  the  bread  has  been  eaten.  There  is 
brought  before  him  unleavened  bread,  lettice,  Charoseth, 
and  two  boiled  dishes,  although  there  is  no  command 
as  to  tlie  Charoseth ;  Eabbi  Elieser,  son  of  Sadok,  says, 
moreover,  that  it  is  a  command.  At  the  time  of  the 
temple  there  was  brought  also  the  body  of  the  Passover." 
Here  the  bringing  of  the  food  and  the  apparent  begin- 
ning of  the  supper  is  described  as  it  is  in  the  Easter 
Haggada,  only  instead  of  the  green  herbs,  Charoseth, 
or  lettice  is  mentioned,  which  the  Mischna  regards  as 
one  of  the  five  kinds  of  bitter  herbs,  besides  the  maror 
or  bitter  herb  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  is  beyond  our 
object  to  attempt  a  solution  of  this  apparent  difference. 
Vinegar  is  not  especially  mentioned,  but  through  the 
question  of  the  child  as  to  the  tw^ofold  di2:)ping,  in  which 
the  Mischna  text  distinctly  places  against  the  simple 
dipping,  implies  it;  it  served  at  all  events  as  sauce  for 
the  lettice,  while  the  actual  bitter  herb,  on  account  of 
its  acidity,  was  dipped  in  the  sweet  Charoseth  sauce. 

About  the  second  cup  the  Mischna  says,  "  The  second 
cup  is  then  blessed,"  on  which  the  son  questions  his 
father,  and  if  the  son  has  not  yet  understanding  enough 
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the  father  gives  him  guidance,  ""Wliy  is  this  night 
different  from  all  other  nights,"  etc.  The  questions 
which  follow  agree  with  those  already  given,  only  the 
Mischna  omits  the  question  as  to  sitting  and  reclining ; 
in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  that  also  regarding  the  bitter 
herbs.  After  the  questions  it  proceeds,  "  The  father 
then  instructs  his  son  according  to  inquiry,  he  begins 
with  the  misery  and  closes  with  the  praise,  and  he 
explains  the  passage, '  A  wandering  Aramaean  was  my 
father,'  till  he  has  finished  the  entire  section."  Eabban 
Gamabel  was  wont  to  say,  "  Whoever  has  not  explained 
the  following  three  things,  viz.  the  Passover,  the  un- 
leavened bread,  and  the  bitter  herbs,  has  not  done  his 
duty.  The  Passover,  because  God  passed  over  the 
houses  of  our  fathers  in  Egypt ;  the  unleavened  bread, 
because  our  fathers  were  delivered  out  of  Egypt ;  the 
bitter  herb,  because  the  Egyptians  made  our  fathers' 
lives  in  Egypt  bitter."  The  Mischna  then  quotes  the 
first  half  of  the  section  given  above,  "  In  each  gener- 
ation," and  the  entire  following,  "Therefore  are  we 
guilty,"  down  to  the  "and  let  us  say  Hallelujah  before 
Him."  Then  it  remarks  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Hallel  and  the  closing  Benediction  to  the  Haggada, 
"  The  school  of  Schammai  sings  the  Hallel  to  the  end 
of  Psalm  cxiii.,  the  school  of  Hillel  to  the  end  of  Psalm 
cxiv."  The  Benediction  which  follows  has  one  of  the 
clauses  relative  to  the  deliverance.  Kabbi  Tarson  says  in- 
deed, only,  "  That  Thou  hast  delivered  us  and  our  fathers 
out  of  Egypt "  (the  Jerusalem  Talmud  adds  *'  and  hast 
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allowed  us  to  survive  this  niglit  "  ),  and  added  no  clause 
of  blessing  to  it.  But  Eabbi  Akiba  says  further,  "  So 
may  our  God  and  the  God  of  our  fathers  allow  us  to 
survive  in  peace  to  other  times  and  festivals  which  we 
expect,  joyful  over  the  rebuilding  of  Thy  city  and 
rejoicing  over  Thy  service,  and  may  we  there  eat  of  the 
sacrifices  and  the  Passover  offering  ? "  and  so  on  to  the 
clause  of  blessing,  "  Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  that  Thou 
hast  delivered  Israel." 

The  Mischna  mentions  nothing  of  the  Chaldaic  begin- 
ning, which  looked  at  from  the  last  words  appears  to 
be  old.  The  question  which  follows  is  at  all  events 
extremely  old,  as  the  notice  of  the  Easter  Lamb  proves. 
So  far  as  regards  the  actual  Haggada,  it  cannot  to  a 
word  be  placed  in  the  time  of  the  Mischna  as- it  is  at 
present,  for  the  father  should  instruct  the  son  according 
to  his  judgment  and  understanding.  Still  not  only  the 
two  last  sections  of  the  Hallel  existed  already  at  that 
time  in  their  present  form,  but  all  that  went  before 
had  in  the  Mischna  its  strictly  regulated  succession  and 
norm,  although  the  present  expressions  of  the  Easter 
Haggada  suit  sometimes  the  relative  passages  of  the 
Mischna.  There  are  especially  many  passages  of  our 
Haggada  taken  from  the  oldest  Midrasch,  reaching  back 
to  the  third  century  after  Christ,  viz.  the  "Sipri,"  a 
commentary  upon  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  and  the 
"  Mechiltha,"  a  fragmentary  commentary  upon  Exodus. 
What  concerns  the  one,  the  beginning  of  the  Haggada 
resting  upon  Deut.  vi.  21,  is  proved  by  the  Babylonian 
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Gemara.  The  assertion  which  Eabbi  Eleazar  makes  as 
to  the  duty  of  relating  the  exodus  in  the  night  from 
Egypt  is  taken  from  the  Mischna.  The  remarks  as  to 
the  four  different  questioners  pointed  out  in  the  Thora 
spring  first  from  the  Mechiltha,  which  on  its  part  has 
taken  them  from  the  Jerusalem  Gemara.  Meanwhile 
at  the  time  the  Babylonian  Gemara  was  compiled  all 
this  must  already  have  been  contained  in  the  Haggada, 
for  the  Gemara  teachers'  dispute,  whether  the  "  misery  " 
of  which,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  Mischna,  the 
relater  should  first  speak  refers  to  the  mention  of  the 
servitude  in  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  Haggada  or 
to  the  mention  of  the  heathenism  of  the  forefathers  of 
Abraham  which  now  follows  it.  This  dispute  would 
have  been  an  irrelevant  one  had  there  not  been  passages 
of  another  kind  between  the  two  regarding  the  misery. 
The  explanation  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy 5-9  was  already  prescribed  in  the  Mischna,  still 
they  seem  earlier  with  more  freedom,  not  to  have  been 
given  according  to  a  strictly  fixed  formulary ;  for  'v 
many  of  the  explanations  in  the  present  Haggada  are 
manifestly  again  borrowed  from  the  Sifri,  Mechiltha, 
and  similar  books.  The  explanations  of  this  section 
are  succeeded  by  a  long  analysis  full  of  trifling,  re- 
fining, acuteness  of  the  plagues  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  relative  benefits  to  the  Israelites,  which  are  in  part 
found  in  the  Mechiltha,  the  Midrasch  to  the  Psalms, 
and  other  works,  and  probably  interpolated  at  a  late 
period,  as   Maimonides  does  not  mention  them.     The 
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explanations  regarding  the  Paschal  lamb,  the  un- 
leavened bread,  and  the  bitter  herbs  are  already 
prescribed  in  the  Mischna,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  words  in  the  present  Haggada  introductory  to  those 
explanations  are  taken  from  the  relative  passages  in  the 
Mischna.  The  two  last  sections,  as  already  remarked, 
are  given  verbatim.  The  contents  and  arrangements  of 
the  Easter  Haggada,  as  indicated  by  the  Mischna,  agree 
entirely  with  our  present  text.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  interpolations  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
also  in  the  greater  part  of  the  others  the  exact 
expression  has  been  fixed  at  a  late  period. 

There  is  again  a  difference  of  opinion  mentioned 
between  Hillel  and  Schammai  as  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Hallel,  in  relation  to  winch  the  practice  as  usual 
follows  the  former.  The  Benediction  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  which  follows  this  part  of  the  Hallel  and 
closed  the  entire  Haggada  was  originally  a  "  short "  one, 
that  is,  had  not  a  twofold  "Praised  be  Thou,"  one  at 
the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  close;  Ptabbi  Akiba, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  first  enlarged  it  by  a  prayer  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship, 
and  as  the  blessing  became  thus  more  complete  added 
at  the  end  a  benediction  clause.  The  first  part  of  the 
blessing  which  does  not  refer  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem  appears  to  be  very  old. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Passover  Pitual  is  thus  given 
in  the  Mischna,  "  The   third  cup  is  then  mixed,  the 
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blessing  of  the  table  is  spoken  over  it ;  over  the  fourth 
the  Hallel  is  completed,  and  the  blessing  of  the  song 
said  over  it.  Any  one  who  would  drink  between  the 
cups  may  do  so,  but  between  the  third  and  the  fourth 
cup  no  one  must  drink.  No  Asikoman  is  taken  after 
the  Passover." 

Our  sources  do  not  very  distinctly  specify  the  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  at  the  supper.  They  are,  however, 
self-evident,  and  we  find  them  outside  of  the  Passover 
festival.  The  blessing  of  the  bread,  for  instance,  over 
two  cakes  held  on  high  takes  place  at  each  festival ; 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Passover  blessing  consists  in  this, 
that  one  of  the  cakes  is  broken.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  custom  is  mentioned  that  a  portion  of  the  Paschal 
lamb  is  eaten  as  the  last  morsel,  in  its  place  later  the 
Asikoman  came  in,  the  preserved  half  of  an  unleavened 
cake.  The  blessing  of  the  table  over  the  third  cup  is 
also  mentioned.  There  is  in  the  Gemara  of  the  treatise 
Berachoth  a  full  discussion  as  to  its  single  constituent 
parts,  where  not  only  the  introductory  responses 
mentioned  in  the  Mischna  appear,  but  also  even  the 
Benediction  of  the  feeder  of  all  is  brought  to  act  upon 
Moses,  that  on  the  land  upon  Joshua,  that  upon  Israel, 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  upon  David  and  Solomon, 
wdiile  the  prayer  wdiich  follows  the  benediction  for  the 
building  of  Jerusalem,  which  praises  God  as  the  good 
and  giver  of  good  according  to  the  same  source,  must 
have  been  added  in  the  period  after  Christ.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  the  Hallel  only 
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and  not  also  the  great  Hallel  was  sung  over  the  fourth 
cup,  while  the  Gemara  fully  deals  with  both.  When, 
however,  the  words  of  the  Mischna  are  more  closely 
weighed,  viz.  the  expression  "  Blessing  of  the  song,"  one 
sees  that  the  great  Hallel  is  clearly  indicated  in  it. 
The  Hallel  is  followed  by,  not  the  blessing  of  the  song, 
but  another  blessing  peculiar  to  the  Hallel,  which  is 
placed  after  it  on  the  Passover  evening,  but  in  order 
not  to  multiply  too  much  the  benedictions  without  the 
clause  of  benediction.  Now  as  the  Mischna  makes  tlie 
Hallel  to  be  followed,  not  by  the  blessing  of  the  Hallel, 
but  by  the  blessing  of  the  song,  which  is  prayed  after 
the  singing  of  other  psalms,  and  has  its  name  from 
the  following  words  in  its  clause,  "  That  Thou  willingly 
accepted  the  songs  of  the  Church,"  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  there  was  a  psalm  chanted  after  the  Hallel  and 
before  the  blessing  of  the  song,  and  this  can  only  be  in 
the  great  Hallel  distinctly  prescribed  by  the  Gemara  at 
this  place. 

The  Gemara  also  mentions  the  prayer  after  the 
Hallel,  and  remarks  that  its  Benediction  clause  was 
spoken  by  some,  omitted  by  others ;  further,  the  long 
introduction  beginning  with  "  the  souls  of  all  living," 
which  preceded,  on  the  Passover  evening  as  well  as  at 
the  Sabbath  morning  prayer,  the  blessing  of  the  song. 
Some  passages  in  this  introduction  may  be  later  inter- 
polations. On  the  other  hand,  we  contest  most  decidedly 
the  removal  of  the  blessing  of  the  song  itself  to  the 
Saboraic  period,  as  long  as  Zunz   brings   forward  no 
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ground  for  this  opinion.^^  The  prayer  "  The  soul  of  all 
living  "  is  merely  an  introduction  to  the  blessing  of  the 
song,  and  is  already  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  How 
then  can  the  blessing  of  the  song  itself  be  a  product  of 
the  Saboraic  time. 

The  Mischna  mentions  supplementally  that  over  the 
Passover  Lamb  and  the  Chagiga  a  blessing  was  also 
spoken.     No  words  were  added  in  the  Tosiphtha. 

We  have  thus  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  sources 
which  most  truly  represent  the  ritualistic  traditions 
and  observances  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  relation  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  supper,  in  almost  every  particular  agree  with 
the  present  Easter  Haggada,  and  have,  moreover,  the 
right  to  use  this,  but  after  deducting  some  later 
interpolated  constituents  and  the  alterations  rendered 
necessary  from  the  cessation  of  the  temple  service,  for 
our  comparison  with  the  primitive  Christian  Liturgy. 

§  3.  The  Sabbath-Morning  Prayee. 

As  in  the  closing  part  of  our  treatise  we  have  to 
compare  the  primitive  Christian  pre-communion  with 
the  Jewish  Schacharith,  or  morning  prayer  for  the 
Sabbath,  we  must  here  give  a  complete  representation 
of  it,  we  might,  indeed,  confine  ourselves  to  the  last  part 
of  it  from  the  lessons  out  of  the  Mosaic  law  to  the  end, 
as  it  is  at  that  point  that  the  parallel  with  the  Christian 
^^  Zunz,  Literatur  geschichte  der  Synagogue,  sec.  12. 
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Eucharistic  service  begins.  Still  we  ought  not  to  leave 
the  previous  part  entirely  unconsidered,  as  it  is  mainly 
from  it  that  we  must  take  the  evidence  for  the  high 
antiquity  of  this  prayer. 

It  is  known  that  the  Mosaic  law,  with  the  exception 
of  the  priestly  blessing  over  the  people,  prescribes  no 
fixed  liturgical  formulary,  but  only  holy  actions,  the 
bringing  of  bloody  and  unbloody  offerings  and  incense 
for  the  temple  service.  Still,  according  to  the  Talmud, 
there  were  connected  with  the  morning  and  evening 
sacrifice  fixed  prayers  and  the  chanting  of  one  of  the 
seven  psalms  appropriated  to  each  day  of  the  week. 
That  such  chanting  of  psalms  frequently  resounded  in 
the  temple,  and  that  the  people  took  part  in  the  same, 
with  Amen  and  other  responses,  appears  from  the  sacred 
authors  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  Christ. 

At  all  events  from  the  Babylonian  exile  there  were 
fixed  times  of  prayer  and  congregations  for  prayer 
outside  of  the  temple,  though  in  connection  with  the 
temple  worship  ;  so  that  the  two  most  important  times 
of  prayer,  the  Schacharith  and  the  Mincha,  correspond 
with  the  two  daily  sacrifices — the  morning  sacrifice,  and 
the  Mincha  as  afternoon  sacrifice.  On  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  there  were  special  festival  sacrifices  added  to 
the  daily  sacrifices.  They  were  on  those  days  repre- 
sented by  the  temple  prayers,  which  were  added  to  the 
morning  prayer.  Besides  this  the  Arbith  or  evening 
prayer  was  also  observed. 

The  Schacharith   of  the   Sabbath  begins  as  always 
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with  the  morning  Benedictions,  which  consist  of  praise, 
thanks,  and  prayer,  and  with  which  are  connected  some 
biblical  and  Talmndic  lessons  as  to  the  daily  sacrifice ; 
upon  this  follows  the  psalmody,  which  consists  of  the 
Davidic  song,  pointed  out  in  1  Parahp.  xvi.  18-36,  taken 
from  a  foregoing  benediction,  a  psalm  cento,  and  the 
100th  Psalm ;  after  a  prayer  placed  between  them  the 
six  last  psalms  are  recited,  a  short  praising  of  God  is 
added,  and  then  after  an  introduction  recited  standino- 
the  hymn  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.),  and  the  psalmody  closes 
with  the  blessing  of  the  song.  On  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  instead  of  the  100th  Psalm,  Psalms  xix., 
xxxiv.,  xc,  cxxxv.,  cxxxvi.,  xxxiii.,  xcii.,  and  xciii.  are 
sung  and  precede  the  blessing  of  the  song,  which  we 
already  know  from  the  Passover  ritual,  the  hearty 
praising,  "The  souls  of  all  living."  After  this  the 
so-called  half  or  small  Kaddisch  is  prayed,  which,  on 
a  call  from  the  cantor,  to  the  praise  of  God,  is  spoken 
by  one  of  the  congregation,  with  the  praise  beginning 
"Praised  and  glorified  is,"  and  consists  of  the  words 
added  by  the  cantor  and  congregation  together,  "  Praised 
be  the  blessed  Lord  for  ever  and  ever."  Then  follows 
the  recitation  of  the  Schma,  a  combination  of  the  strik- 
ing Thora  words,  Deut.  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-22  ;  and  Numb. 
XV.  37-41.  Before  it  there  is  a  long  and  splendid 
Benediction  of  God  as  creator  of  light,  and  a  short  one 
for  the  choosing  of  the  people  of  Israel;  after  this  Schma 
follows  a  Benediction  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  Israel. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  many  festival   hymns 
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or  puttim  composed,  which  were  thrust  in  at  certain 
passages  of  the  benedictions,  which  preceded  and 
followed  the  Schma  as  well  as  the  Schmone  Esre. 

Upon  this  were  said,  "Lord,  open  my  lips  and  my 
mouth  shall  show  forth  Thy  praise,"  and  the  Schmone 
Esre,  or  eighteen  Benedictions,  wliich  is  also  termed 
"  the  prayer"  in  a  narrower  sense,  is  begun.  At  present 
there  are  nineteen,  because  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ  a  prayer  for  the  destruction  of  heretics  and 
apostates  was  interpolated  after  the  eleventh  benediction. 

These  prayers  contain  the  acknowledgment  of  God's 
protection  of  Israel,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
holiness  of  God,  thanks  for  the  gift  of  reason,  repentance, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  prayer  for  deliverance, 
health,  and  fruitful  harvests  ;  also  a  series  of  prayers 
for  the  Messianic  salvation ;  lastly,  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  regular  care  of  God  for  His  people,  and  the  prayer 
for  peace.  Before  the  last  prayer  of  the  Schmone  Esre, 
relating  to  peace,  if  a  descendent  of  Aaron  is  present, 
the  priestly  blessing  prescribed  in  Num.  vi.  24  is 
given.  When  saying  the  blessing  the  priest  holds  up 
his  hands  over  the  congregation,  who  stand  before  him, 
with  eyes  directed  to  the  floor.  In  the  Portuguese  rite 
the  priestly  blessing  is  given  every  Sabbath;  in  the 
German,  only  on  certain  festival  days.  If  no  priest  is 
present,  the  blessing  will  not  be  given,  but  only  referred 
to.  On  Sabbaths  and  festival  days  only  the  first  three 
and  last  three  prayers  of  Schmone  Esre  are  prayed,  as  a 
Benediction  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  festival 
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is  interpolated.  On  Sabbaths,  however,  as  well  as  on 
week  -  days,  the  Keduscha  is  inserted  at  the  third 
Benediction  of  the  Schmone  Esre,  which  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  Preface  and  Sanctus.  The  cantor 
says,  for  instance,  at  the  Sabbath-morning  prayer,  "  Let 
us  hallow  Thy  name  on  earth,  as  it  is  hallowed  in 
heaven ;  as  is  written  in  the  prophets,  The  one  called  to 
the  other,  and  said," — here  the  people  respond,  "  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth ;  the  whole  earth  is 
full  of  Thy  glory."  The  cantor  then  says,  "  Thus  raise 
thy  voices  with  great,  glorious,  and  hearty  chants,  they 
raise  them  over  against  the  Seraphim,  and  sing  in 
alternative  chorus.  Praised  be  He"  —  on  which  the 
congregation  answer,  "  Praised  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
from  out  of  its  place."  The  conclusion  is,  "  In  thy  holy 
Scriptures  it  is  written  ; "  with  the  response,  "  May  the 
Lord  govern  for  ever,  thy  God,  0  Zion,  from  generation 
to  generation.    Hallelujah." 

What  follows  of  the  morning  prayer  will  be  presented 
in  a  clear  light  if  regarded  with  reference  to  the  Sabbath- 
morning  service  only;  for  on  week-days  the  varying 
lessons  from  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  prophets  do  not 
take  place  (only  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  begin- 
ning of  Thora  section  read  on  Sabbath  is  anticipated), 
and  thus  the  last  part  of  the  Sabbath-morning  prayer 
assumes  a  different  aspect  from  that  on  the  week-days. 

On  Sabbath,  after  the  shortened  Schmone  Esre  is 
completed,  the  roll  of  the  Thora  is  taken  out  of  the 
ark   and   brought  to   the  reading  -  desk,   accompanied 
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by  several  prayers  and  Eesponsory  praise.  After  the 
reading,  there  follows  a  praise  of  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
beginning  with  the  words,  "  This  is  the  law  laid  before 
the  Israelites  by  Moses."  The  reading  of  the  Parascha, 
or  the  varying  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  Moses  read 
on  the  Sabbath,  was  wont  to  be  done  by  several  members 
selected  from  the  congregation,  who  were  called  one 
after  another  to  the  reading-desk,  and  each  time  pro- 
nounced a  Benediction  before  and  after  it.  After  the 
Parascha  was  finished,  and  the  half  Kaddisch  prayed, 
the  Haftara  was  read ;  a  similar  varying  portion  of 
the  prophetical  writings  to  which  Jews,  as  is  known, 
reckoned  also  the  Books  of  Joshua,  the  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings.  The  Haftara  was  introduced  by  two  Bene- 
dictions, the  second  of  which  was  also  a  closing 
Benediction  for  the  Mosaic  lesson.  Several  others 
followed  the  Haftara,  which  partly  praised  God  for  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  His  word,  and  partly  prayed 
Him  to  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  prophets,  to  have 
mercy  on  Zion,  and  to  restore  the  government  of  the 
house  of  David.  After  the  Haftara  an  explanatory  or 
hortatory  discourse  was  held. 

Upon  this  followed  reading  the  Intercessions.  First, 
the  following  prayer  in  the  Chaldean  language  was 
said :  "  It  is  on  behalf  of  salvation  from  heaven,  grace, 
favour,  and  mercy,  long  life  and  rich  support  of  life, 
heavenly  help,  health  of  body  and  light  from  above, 
healthy  and  strong  successors,  which  shall  not  cease 
and  neglect  the  study  of  the  law,  our  Lord  and  Piabbi, 
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the  Holy  College  in  the  land  of  Israel  and  in  Babylon, 
the  professors,  princes  of  the  exile,  academy  rectors,  and 
judges  at  the  door — all  these  disciples  and  all  disciples 
of  their  disciples,  and  all  who  study  the  law.  The 
King  of  the  world  bless  them,  lengthen  their  lives, 
multiply  their  days,  and  give  to  their  years  continuance, 
and  may  they  be  freed  and  saved  from  all  oppression 
and  all  hostile  cunning.  Our  Lord  in  heaven  preserve 
them  each  time  and  hour.  Let  us  say,  Amen."  A 
second  Chaldaic  prayer  agrees  mrlatim  with  the  fore- 
going, except  that  it  does  not  pray  for  the  Scribes  and 
Presidents,  but  for  "  this  holy  congregation,  large  and 
small,  children  and  women." 

The  next  Intercession  is  again  compiled  in  Hebrew, 
and  runs  thus :  "  He  who  has  blessed  our  fathers  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  may  He  bless  this  holy  congrega- 
tion, with  all  other  holy  congregations,  them  and  their 
wives,  and  sons  and  daughters,  and  all  which  belongs  to 
Him;  even  so  those  who  have  assembly  houses  for  prayer, 
and  those  who  frequent  them  in  order  to  pray ;  further, 
those  who  present  lamps  for  lighting  them  and  wine  for 
the  Kiddusch  and  the  Habdala  (these  are,  as  already 
remarked,  the  usual  blessings  spoken  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Sabbath),  and  bread  for  travellers,  and 
alms  for  the  poor,  and  all  who  exert  themselves  with 
fidelity  for  the  interests  of  the  congregation.  The  Holy 
One,  the  Blessed  One  repay  them  the  reward,  and 
remove  from  them  all  sickness,  and  heal  their  bodies, 
and  forgive  them   their  sins,  and  send  blessing  and 
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increase  on  all  work  of  their  hands,  and  on  all  Israel, 
their  brethren  ;  and  let  us  say,  Amen." 

At  this  point  the  following  prayer  is  added,  if  a 
woman  who  is  lying-in  comes  for  the  first  time  again  to 
the  Synagogue,  or  a  sick  person  is  prayed  for.  The  first 
proceeds  thus :  "  Thou  who  hast  blessed  our  father 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  bless  this  mother  {N.  N.), 
along  with  her  new-born  son,  with  good  produce,  for 
the  sake  of  the  alms  with  which  her  husband  has  com- 
mended for  both ;  as  a  reward,  therefore,  may  the  son 
grow  up  to  the  law,  and  to  marriage,  and  to  good  works." 
The  prayer  for  the  sick  begins  in  the  same  manner: 
"Thou  who  hast  blessed  our  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  Moses  and  Aaron,  David  and  Solomon,  do 
Thou  heal  the  sick  (N.  N.)  for  the  sake  of  the  gift  with 
which  (JV.  N.)  has  commended  for  him.  For  a  reward 
for  that,  may  the  Holy  One,  the  Praised  One,  have 
mercy  upon  him,  make  him  well,  strengthen,  alter, 
and  renovate  him,  and  may  He  send  him  perfect 
recovery  from  heaven  in  all  his  limbs  and  nerves, 
along  with  the  other  sick  in  Israel,  healing  of  the 
soul  and  body  now  and  soon ;  and  let  us  say.  Amen." 
Moreover,  these  Intercessions  for  lying-in  women  and 
the  sick,  commonly  inserted  in  that  said  for  each  reader 
of  the  Thora,  likewise  beginning  with  the  words,  "Thou 
who  has  blessed,"  while  the  relative,  husband,  or  relation 
is  called  for  the  Thora. 

On  the  Sabbath  after  the  new  moon,  which  follows 
the  festivals  of  Easter  and  of  Tabernacles,  a  quite  similar 
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Intercession  is  said  for  those  who  have  undertaken  to 
fast  on  Monday  and  Thursday.  In  some  congregations 
this  Intercession  for  those  who  fast  is  inserted  in  the 
last  portion  of  the  general  intercession  for  the  benevolent 
and  giver  of  alms. 

After  this,  the  prayer  for  the  king  is  said.  And 
with  this  is  connected,  in  many  congregations  on  each 
Sabbath,  in  others  only  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and 
in  some  others  on  the  highest  festivals,  the  prayer  for 
the  dead.  The  prayer  for  deceased  relatives  is  thus 
expresssed :  "  May  God  remember  the  souls  of  my 
father  and  mother,  my  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  my  relatives  on  the  father's  and 
mother's  side  who  have  passed  into  their  eternity.  For 
the  sake  of  the  alms  which  I  commend  for  them,  may 
their  souls  be  included  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the 
souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Sara,  Eebecca, 
Eachel,  Leah,  and  the  other  righteous  men  and  women 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  and  let  us  say.  Amen."  With 
the  same  words  are  those  remembered  w^ho  have  been 
put  to  death  for  their  faith.  In  honour  of  these  another 
prayer,  beginning  with  the  words,  "The  Father  of 
Mercies,"  is  added. 

On  the  Sabbath  before  the  new  moon,  after  the  other 
Intercessions,  a  prayer  is  added,  in  which  God  is  prayed 
"  to  renew  this  month  over  us  for  good  and  for  blessing, 
and  to  give  us  abundant  life,  a  life  of  peace,  a  life  of 
good,  a  life  of  blessing,  a  life  of  nourishment,  a  life  of 
riches  and  honour,  a  life  in  which  the  desire  of  our 
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hearts  to  good  will  be  fulfilled.  Amen."  This  prayer, 
according  to  the  treatise  Berachoth  (fol.  16Z^),  proceeds 
from  the  well-known  Eab,  the  founder  of  the  Jewish 
law  school  at  Babylon  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Intercessions,  Ps.  cxlv. 
is  sung.  Then  the  cantor  takes  the  Book  of  the  Law 
back  to  the  ark,  and  says,  "  Praised  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  for  His  name  alone  is  high ; "  upon  which  the 
congregation  answer,  "  His  glory  is  spread  over  heaven 
and  earth,  and  He  raises  the  horn  of  His  people  ;  to  Him 
be  praise  from  His  pious  ones,  from  Israel,  the  people 
that  stand  near  Him.  Hallelujah."  Then  Ps.  xxix. 
is  sung  (on  week-days,  in  which  there  is  reading  out  of 
the  Law,  it  is  Ps.  xxiv.),  and  the  Schacharith  is  closed 
with  a  short  prayer  which  accompanies  the  laying  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  ark. 

The  ]\Iusaph  prayer  follows  immediately  on  the 
Schacharith.  It  consists,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  morning  prayer,  of  a  shortened  Schmone  Esre. 
Between  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  Benedictions 
there  is  one  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath  introduced,  and 
in  this  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  prescribed  for  the  Sab- 
bath is  mentioned.  The  Keduscha  begins  in  ]\Iusaph 
with  the  words,  "  With  reverend  fear  we  would  praise 
Thy  holiness  as  with  the  mysterious  utterance  of  the 
holy  seraphim  who  glorify  Thy  name  in  holiness,"  etc. "; 
after  a  lesson  from  the  Talmud  as  to  the  bringing  of  the 
incense  in  the  temple  there  follows  at  the  end  of  all  the 
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offices  the  prayer  ascribed  to  Kab,  "  The  one  duty  to 
praise,"  etc.,  which  expresses  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  unity  of  God  and  the  hope  of  the  destruction  of 
idolatry,  along  with  a  complete  Kaddisch  which  contains 
responses  in  the  Chaldee  language  between  the  cantor 
and  the  congregation,  and  the  first  half  of  which  forms 
the  before-mentioned  small  Kaddisch.  The  iSrst  responses 
of  the  Kaddisch  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  prayers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  those  that  follow 
pray  for  the  prayers  of  the  people  being  heard,  and  for 
peace  for  Israel,  with  the  chanting  of  Ps.  xcii.,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  temple  was  the  psalm  of  the  day  for 
the  Sabbath,  and  with  the  Kaddisch  prayed  by  one  of  the 
orphans  left  behind  for  rest  to  the  souls  of  their  parents 
the  united  Schacharith  and  Musapli  is  closed  on 
Sabbath. 

That  the  canonical  times  of  the  day  of  the  Jews, 
like  the  Passover  ritual,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  of  the  apostles  in  their  present  form  (the  three 
hours  of  prayer  were  already  noticed  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  vi.  11,  12),  appears  evidently  from  the  Mischna 
of  the  Talmud  treatise  on  the  benedictions.  In  it 
there  is  not  only  mentioned  the  four  times  of  prayer, 
Schacharith,  Musaph,  Mincha,  and  Arhith,^^  but  also  the 
placing  together  of  the  Schma  and  the  Schmone  Esre 
is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  that  its  full  agreement  with 
the  present  text  cannot  be  disputed.  So  far  as  regards 
the  Schma,  the  Mischna   mentions   the   three   Mosaic 

*«  Tr.  Rerachoth   fol.  26a. 
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passages  from  which  it  is  put  together,  as  well  as  the 
opening  words  of  the  prayers  attached  to  it ;  further,  it 
says  that  two  benedictions  preceded  the  Schma  in 
Schacharith  and  in  Arhith  ;  there  followed  it,  however, 
in  Schacharith  only  that  one  the  beginning  of  which  is 
given  last  in  Arhith  too,  a  long  and  a  short  one.  This 
description  shows  so  clearly  the  existence  of  the  present 
Schma  prayer  at  the  time  of  the  Mischna  instructor, 
tliat  we  do  not  miss  a  distinct  representation  of  the  rest, 
as  we  find  it  in  the  Gemara.  Moreover,  Haneberg*^ 
has  shown  that  the  first  prayer  before  the  Schma  in 
Schacharith,  which  praises  God  as  the  Creator  of  light, 
on  account  of  its  thorough  polemic  bearing  upon 
the  Persian  Dualism  and  the  representation  of  the 
Amschaspands,  reaches  back  to  a  still  greater  antiquity, 
and  must  belong  to  the  first  century  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  That  the  Schmone  Esre, 
which  according  to  the  treatise  Megilla  was  brought  in 
through  the  great  synagogue  already  in  the  time  of  the 
Mischna,  resembled  the  present,  is  implied  by  its  name, 
but  still  more  decidedly  from  the  following  passage: 
"  It  mentions  the  rain  shower,  although  resurrection  of 
the  dead  (in  the  second  prayer  of  the  Schmone  Esre) 
and  rain  is  prayed  for  in  the  blessing  of  the  year  (in  the 
ninth  prayer,  which  prays  for  a  fruitful  harvest).  It 
notices  the  Haddala  in  those  favoured  with  judgment 
(at  the  end  of  a  Sabbath  or  festival  the  Haddala  bless- 
ing, which  relates  to  the  distinction  between  holy  and 
*i  Beligiose  AUerthumer  der  Bibel,  §  359. 
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common  days,  is  inserted  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  benediction  :  "  Praised  be  Thon,  Lord,  that  Thou 
favourest  with  judgment,"  etc.).*^  The  second  last  bene- 
diction and  the  thanksgiving  prayer  belonging  to  it, 
"  We  acknowledge  before  Thee,"  are  numbered  in  the 
same  passage.  While  Gamaliel  teaches  in  the  Mischna 
that  one  must  pray  the  eighteen  Schmone  Esre  every 
day,  Akiba  is  contented  with  an  extract  from  it.  The 
nature  of  this  extract  is  more  closely  given  in  the 
Gemara,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  on  Sabbaths  and 
festivals  the  first  three  and  last  three  benedictions  are 
retained,  and  between  them  a  seventh,  appropriate  to 
the  day,  inserted.  This  arrangement  is  already  set  forth 
in  the  Mischna  of  the  treatise  Eosch  haschana  (fol.  32a). 
Here  the  Schmone  Esre  on  new  year's  day  is  thus 
described ;  after  the  first  three  prayers,  which  take  their 
name  from  their  leading  word,  comes  the  insertion 
peculiar  to  the  day;  then  the  last  three  prayers,  termed 
service,  confession,  and  priestly  blessing.  The  Gemara 
informs  us  further  that  the  additional  prayer  after  the 
eleventh  benediction  against  the  flight  to  Jamnia  was 
added  at  Gamaliel's  instance,  and  indicates  the  verse  of 
the  psalm  which  introduces  the  Schmone  Esre.^^  Lastly, 
the  Talmud  mentions  the  bestowing  of  the  Aaronite 
blessing  before  the  last  prayer  of  the  Schmone  Esre.*^ 
The  particulars  of  the  morning  prayer,  which  we  have 

^2  Tr.  Berachoth,  fol.  286,  33«. 

*3  lUd.  fol.  46,  96. 

44  xr.  Sota  fol.  39a  6;  Tr.  Megilla,  fol.  18a. 
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hitherto  described,  do  not  come,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Schmone  Esre  of  the  Musaph,  into  the  sphere 
which  in  our  opinion  shows  accordance  with  the  ante- 
communion,  but  still  as  old  proved  constituent  parts  of 
tlie  morning  prayer  they  afford  us  a  not  unimportant 
evidence  for  the  rest.  For  the  Mosaic  and  prophetical 
lessons  indeed,  with  which  the  most  important  part  of 
the  Schacharith  for  us  begins,  we  do  not  require  to 
appeal  to  this  evidence.  We  can  here  turn  our  eyes 
even  from  the  Mischna,  because  the  New  Testament 
itself  gives  us  the  strongest  proof  of  the  reading  of 
Paraschin  and  Haftara.  St.  James  points  out  (Acts 
XV.  21)  that  the  books  of  Moses  of  old  time  had  been 
read  in  every  Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Josephus 
also  informs  us  that  the  Jews  assembled  in  each  week 
to  hear  the  reading  of  the  law.^^  The  reading  of  the 
Haftara  appears  also  from  the  proceedings  of  our  Lord 
in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum,  related  by  St.  Luke 
(iv.  16).  A  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xiii.  14)  instructs  us  also  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
lessons  were  read.  First  the  Parascha  out  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law  was  read,  after  this  the  prophetical 
Haftara,  to  which  was  wont  to  be  attached  the  sermon. 
It  is  true  that  we  can  produce  fewer  old  testimonies 
for  the  intercession  prayers  which  follow,  and  which  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  our  object.  ]\Iuch,  in  fact, 
to  be  found  in  them  can  only  belong  to  it  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.     We  are,  however,  persuaded 

^  Contra  Ajnonem^  217. 
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that  those  passages  which  in  the  present  text  betray- 
later  views  and  arrangements,  still  at  an  earlier  period 
expressed  substantially  the  same  contents  only  in  a 
different  manner.  So  is  it  certain  that  in  the  time  of 
the  second  temple  instead  of  or  along  with  the  inter- 
cession for  the  Eabbis  and  scribes,  another  must  have 
been  in  use  for  the  priesthood.  At  all  events  we  have 
the  right  to  hold  the  intercessions  as  old  in  their  sub- 
stantial contents  and  series,  and  to  compare  them  with 
Christian  intercessions  with  which  they  are  in  accord, 
as  long  as  their  later  compilation  cannot  be  proved  on 
positive  grounds.  The  circumstance  that  in  the  passage 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  already  referred  to  it  is  so 
distinctly  indicated  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
lessons  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  strangers  present 
are  called  upon  to  preach  a  sermon,  seems,  moreover,  to 
speak  for  this,  that  after  these  lessons  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Sabbath-morning  service  was  still  to  follow ; 
for  otherwise  the  time  of  the  sermon  would  have  been 
more  simply  indicated  (Acts  xiii.  43),  perhaps  by 
before  the  congregation  was  dismissed.  The  Schulchan 
Aruch  (Orach  Chaijim,  284.  7),  compiled  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  first  mentions  distinctly  our  inter- 
cessions, where  he  refers  to  Mordechai  Bar  Eabbi 
Hillel,  living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  "After  the 
reading  of  the  Thora  it  was  usual  to  remember  the  dead, 
and  bless  those  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the 
functions  of  the  congregation.  Each  place  did  this 
according  to  their  custom.      The  prayer  *  From  heaven 
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is  in  part'  was  wont  to  be  said,  by  which  the  pro- 
hibition of  petitioning  intercession  on  the  Sabbath  was 
not  disregarded.  The  prayer  '  Father  of  Mercies '  was 
also  said  in  honour  of  the  martyrs,"  etc. 

That  these  Intercessions,  notwithstanding  the  very 
slender  evidence,  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  appears 
from  this,  that  in  the  ritual  used  for  the  consecration  of 
the  princes  of  the  exile,  which  is  known  partly  through 
a  report  of  the  Babylonian  Nathan  (tenth  century) 
preserved  in  the  Book  Juchasin,  partly  from  a 
judgment  of  the  first  Gaonen  time,  made  use  of  by 
the  editor  of  the  Schebit  Jehuda,Gratz*^  has  shown  that 
this  last  source  must  have  been  compiled  while  rectors 
of  the  academy  were  dependent  on  the  princes  of  the 
exile,  some  time  before  825 ;  for  the  judgment  reports 
that  the  rectors  had  read  out  of  the  Thora  to  the  prince 
of  the  exile,  while  Nathan  asserts  that  they  had  not 
read  on  this  occasion  in  order  not  to  appear  as  subjects 
of  the  princes  of  the  exile.  The  judgment  contained 
in  the  forty-second  chapter  of  the  Schebit  Jehuda  relates 
that  the  prince  of  the  exile  on  the  first  Sabbath  after 
his  consecration,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  lessons 
from  the  Scriptures,  must  preach  a  sermon  and  then 
have  a  collection  for  the  academy.  The  prince  of 
the  exile  then  prayed  for  the  rectors  of  the  academy, 
further  for  doers  of  good  deeds  and  givers  of  alms,  also 
for  those  who  took  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  congre- 
gation, then  for  particular  lands,  their  preservation  from 

^^  Geschkhte  der  Juden,  v.  §  458. 
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war,  contagious  diseases,  and  other  plagues,  and  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messianic  salvation.  After  that  they 
betook  themselves  to  a  festival  meal  in  the  house  of  the 
prince  of  the  exile.  From  this  description  it  follows 
that  both  the  Chaldaic  and  the  first  Hebrew  inter- 
cessions had  already  in  the  eighth  century  their  present 
position  and  form,  as  the  sermon  preceded  them. 

This  circumstance  brings  us  to  the  same  result,  that 
the  order  of  prayer  established  in  the  ninth  century  by 
the  Gaon  Amram  contains  almost  verbatim  these  inter- 
cessions, especially  the  Chaldaic  "From  heaven  in 
part,"  as  well  as  that  the  Karaites  who  separated 
from  Eabbinism  in  the  eighth  century,  who  rejected 
the  Talmudic  Eabbinic  tradition,  but  not  the  general 
religious  practice,  have  likewise  intercessions  at  the  end 
of  the  Sabbath-morning  prayer,  and  in  substance  the 
same  which  we  now  find  with  the  Eabbinists.^'' 

There  are  celebrated  in  them  the  remembrance  of  the 
deceased  founders  and  teachers  of  this  character ;  further 
come  prayers  for  the  whole  community,  for  those  who 
conduct  the  prayers  and  the  lessons,  for  the  Lord  of  the 
land,  the  givers  of  alms,  the  officers  of  the  community, 
the  learned,  the  sick,  the  lying-in  women,  and  other 
accidental  petitions. 

For  the  remembrance  of  souls  we  have  a  particular 
evidence  in  the  Midrasch  Tanchuma  on  the  Pentateuch 
(probably  composed  in  the  ninth  century),  wherein  it  is 
said,  "  It  is  necessary  to  pray  on  the  Sabbath  for  the 

^^  Comp.  Jost,  Gesclikhte  der  Judenthums,  ii.  §  317. 
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dead,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  them 
again  to  return  to  hell."  This  passage  confirms  also 
the  statement  of  the  Schulchan  Aruch  and  other  older 
authorities,  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were  said  every 
Sabbath ;  the  narrower  use  which  is  now  frequently 
made  of  them  must  be  a  novelty. 

We  may  thus  with  certainty  carry  our  Intercessions 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century.  It  is  even  probable 
that  some  of  them  in  their  present  form  cannot  be  much 
older.  At  all  events,  the  Chaldaic  prayer  presupposes 
the  existence  of  the  dignity  of  Exilarch  and  the 
academy  constitution  which  perfected  itself  in  Babylon 
in  the  third  century.  That  the  contents  of  all  those 
prayers  must  substantially  be  of  primitive  antiquity 
appears  from  their  perfect  agreement  with  the  Christian 
Liturgy,  and  cannot  through  any  argument  e  silentio 
lose  their  force. 


III. 


COMPAPdSON  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  LITURGY 
WITH  THE  ACCORDANT  JEWISH  RITUAL. 

§  1.  The  Institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  its 

CONNECTION   WITH   THE   PaSSOVEK   SuPPER. 

As  we  are  now  approaching  more  nearly  tlie  ultimate 
object  of  our  inquiry,  to  which  all  that  went  before  was 
merely  a  circumstantial,  but  for  the  understanding  of 
what  follows,  an  indispensably  necessary  introduction, 
it  hardly  requires  the  distinct  remark  that  it  in  no  way 
deals  with  the  present  form  of  the  holy  Eucharist  as 
in  any  respect  to  be  derived  from  Jewish  usages  or 
formularies.  This  present  form,  the  mysterious  words 
of  institution  of  our  Lord,  through  which  bread  and 
wine  become  His  body  and  blood,  is,  much  more  some- 
thing quite  new,  a  miracle  of  the  love  of  God  revealed 
in  Christ,  for  which  all  connecting  links  in  the  Old 
Covenant  are  wanting.  We  will  not  renew  the  attempt 
undertaken  from  the  extra  -  ecclesiastical  side,  and 
already  rejected  in  the  preceding  part,  to  explain  the 
words  of  institution  from  the  Passover  ritual,  but 
merely  show  that  the  ceremonies,  prayers,  and  thanks- 
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givings,  which  stand  in  closer  relation  to  the  oblation 
perfected  by  the  consecration,  connect  themselves  in 
their  arrangements  in  the  order  of  the  parts,  and  still 
more  in  their  expressions  with  the  Passover  feast,  during 
which  our  Saviour  instituted  the  sacrifice  of  the  New 
Covenant.  This  thought  lies,  from  what  goes  before, 
so  close  to  us  that  one  must  really  wonder  at  the  slight 
attention  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
liturgists.  For  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Saviour  insti- 
tuted the  holy  Eucharist  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  that  is,  the  present  constituent  parts  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  consecration  and  communion,  by  the  first 
offering,  of  which  necessarily  other  parts  of  the  Passover 
ritual  must  have  partly  preceded  it  partly  followed ;  as, 
further,  the  apostles  as  they  fixed  the  order  of  the  Liturgy 
for  the  use  of  the  Church  certainly  as  much  as  possible 
adhered  to  the  form  used  by  their  Divine  Master  in  the 
first  institution  of  it,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  words 
of  institution,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  whole  celebra- 
tion,— so  might  we  expect  that  the  apostolic  Liturgy 
would,  independently  of  the  actual  words  of  consecra- 
tion, correspond  in  the  greater  part  with  the  Passover 
litual. 

There  arises  here,  indeed,  the  question  whether  the 
Divine  Kedeemer  really  instituted  the  holy  Eucharist 
after  the  Passover  supper  on  the  14th  Nisan,  or  whether 
this  assumption,  upon  which  the  whole  hypothesis  we 
maintain  as  to  the  origin  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Liturgy  rests,  is  not  a  mistaken  one.     The  reader,  how- 
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ever,  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  reiterated  revision  of  the 
disputed  question,  so  many  times  discussed,  as  to  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion,  will  be  here  attempted.  For  so 
decidedly  are  we  of  opinion  that  the  Saviour,  according 
to  the  unmistakable  testimony  of  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists, celebrated  the  Passover  with  His  disciples  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  at  this  time  instituted 
the  holy  Eucharist ;  consequently  the  apparently  con- 
tradictory statement  of  St.  John  has  to  be  brought  into 
accord  with  it,  and  not  the  reverse ;  still  there  enters 
among  the  numerous  solutions  only  one  that  would 
come  into  collision  with  our  proposition  of  a  connection 
between  the  Jewish  Easter  celebration  and  the  primitive 
Christian  Liturgy,  viz.  that  according  to  which  Christ 
did  not  anticipate  the  Passover  on  the  13th  Nisan,  but 
held  an  ordinary  supper  for  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist.  In  the  most  forced  manner  the  defenders 
of  this  view  refer  the  words  of  Christ  as  to  His  longing 
desire  to  partake  of  the  Passover  with  His  disciples, 
not  to  the  true  Easter  lamb,  but  only  to  the  holy 
Eucharist  itself.  But  against  this  the  narrative  of  the 
first  three  evangelists  speaks  too  plainly,  according  to 
which  the  disciples  on  the  day  when  the  Passover  must 
be  slain  asked  Jesus  in  what  place  they  should  prepare 
the  Passover  supper,  on  which  they  made  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  then  as  the  hour  came  reclined  at 
table  with  their  Divine  Master.  All  these  particulars 
declare  so  incontrovertibly  against  the  perversion  of 

this  view,  which  holds  that  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus 
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was  an  ordinary  meal,  that  it  is  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  untenable,  and  in  this  century,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  found  a  single  defender.  We  can  there- 
fore give  this  hypothesis  over  to  a  merited  oblivion; 
the  others,  however,  as  they  in  no  way  conflict  with  our 
hypothesis,  may  remain  at  rest.  To  those,  however,  who 
may  wish  to  instruct  themselves  thoroughly  on  this 
question,  we  can  recommend  as  the  newest  and  best 
defence  of  the  right  view,  Lange's  Letze  Lebe7istage  Jesio^ 
and  the  work  of  Kirchner,  Die  Judische  Faschafeier 
\tncl  Jesu  Letzes  Mahl.^^ 

As  the  entire  connection  of  the  Jewish  Easter  ritual 
with  the  primitive  Christian  Liturgy  depends  upon  the 
institution  of  the  holy  Eucharist  taking  place  at  the 
Passover  evening,  so  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this 
connection  must  begin  by  ascertaining  the  precise 
position  which  the  consecration  occupied  in  the  last 
Passover  supper  of  Jesus.  We  have  one  certain  indica- 
tion of  this  in  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  of  St.  Luke,  that  the  consecration  of  the  cup 
took  place  after  the  supper,  so  that  the  first  and  second 
cups,  as  well  as  the  unritual  drinking  during  the  supper, 
are  at  all  events  excluded.      Many  have  held  that  the 

^  [The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  narrative  of  St.  John  and 
that  of  the  Synoptists  arises  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
Jewish  antiquities,  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  by  the 
Jews.  This  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Lightfoot  in  his  Talraudic 
Commentary.  As  the  Passover  supper  was  eaten  after  six  o'clock,  a 
ceremonial  taint,  which  lasted  only  till  the  end  of  the  day,  could  not 
have  prevented  the  Jews  eating,  and  St.  John  applies  the  term  of  Pass- 

■Tii.] 
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third  cup  was  the  Eucharistic  one,  founding  upon  the 
fact  that  St.  Paul  gives  the  same  name  to  the  Eucharistic 
cup  as  the  Eabbis  to  the  third  Passover  cup,  viz.  "  The 
cup  of  blessing;"  but  this  resemblance  is  only  verbal, 
while  the  meaning  in  the  cases  is  totally  different.  The 
Kabbis  received  the  four  cups  according  to  what  was 
recited  before  they  were  drank;  the  first  they  called 
the  cup  of  the  Kiddusch  or  consecration  of  the  feast ; 
the  second,  the  cup  of  the  Haggada;  the  fourth,  the 
cup  of  the  Hallel ;  and  in  like  manner  the  third,  the 
cup  of  the  blessing  of  the  table,  or  shortly,  the  cup  of 
blessing,  only  because  the  usual  prayer  after  meals 
preceded  it.  St.  Paul,  however,  names  the  Eucharistic 
cup  the  cup  of  blessing,  because  the  thanksgiving  for 
creation  and  redemption,  closing  with  the  consecration, 
was  said  over  it.  It  is  also  improbable  that  Christ 
should  have  brought  the  institution  of  this  most  holy 
Sacrament  into  connection  with  the  daily  thanksgiving 
prayer  for  earthly  nourishment  which  follows  every 
meal,  as  it  was  open  to  Him  to  use  the  fourth  cup  for 
this  purpose,  over  wliich  the  solemn  Hallel  used  on 
festival  days  only,  with  its  striking  contents,  was  sung. 
Lastly,  the  time  indicated  by  the  expression  "  after  the 
supper,"  makes  it  almost  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  the  third  cup,  as  this,  being  the  cup  of  the  blessing 
of  the  table,  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  supper,  but 
still  belonged  to  it.  This  conclusion  is  manifest  from 
the  ritual ;  for  as  little  over  the  third  cup  as  over  the 
first  and  the  second  was  a  following  blessing  of  the 
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vine  said,  but  the  blessing  of  the  table  was  sufficient 
for  them,  while  each  independent  cup,  and  therefore  also 
the  fourth,  which  came  after  supper,  and  was  separated 
irom  it,  was  followed  by  another  blessing  in  addition  to 
the  blessing  which  preceded  it. 

There  remains  therefore  only  the  fourth  cup,  or,  if 
one  will,  the  fifth  voluntary  cup,  as  possible  for  the 
Eucharistic  cup.  The  comparison  of  the  Passover 
ritual  with  the  Liturgy  later  on  will  show  that  the  first 
view  is  by  far  the  most  probable,  to  which  may  be 
added  that  the  fifth  cup  is  first  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  appears  to  be  a  custom  which  arose  long 
after  the  time  of  Christ.  Langen's  objection,  that  Christ, 
who  perfectly  observed  the  law,  was  not  likely  to  mix 
up  the  Passover  rite  with  the  Eucharistic,  is  relieved 
by  this,  that  the  four  cups  were  prescribed,  not  by  the 
divine  law,  but  only  by  the  authority  of  the  scribes ; 
and  further,  that  the  Passover  rite  was  not  given  up,  but 
rather  fulfilled  in  that  higher  rite  which  came  to  it, 
and  that  even,  according  to  Langen's  view,  towards  the 
end  of  the  celebration  a  concurrent  proceeding  of  the 
Easter  and  the  eucharistic  ritual  was  to  be  accepted. 

As  to  the  closer  question  at  what  particular  part  of 
the  Hallel,  or  of  that  part  still  to  be  recited  over  the 
fourth  cup,  the  words  of  consecration  were  inserted,  St. 
Luke  gives  us  the  clearest  explanation.  The  striking 
words  of  the  evangelist  have  been  generally  mis- 
understood, because  it  was  believed  that  he  here 
speaks  of  two  different  cups.     Tliis  is,  however,  not  to 
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be  thought  of,  for  the  mention  of  a  ritual  cup  preceding 
the  Eucharistic  cup  as  something  standing  by  itself  and 
of  no  importance  for  the  evangelic  history  could  have 
no  object ;  fully,  however,  because  the  bringing  forward 
of  one  of  these  three  cups  and  making  no  mention  of 
the  other  two  is  utterly  incomprehensible,  and  without 
motive.  Besides  this,  St.  Luke  makes  the  divine 
Eedeemer  at  first  taking  the  cup  say  the  words,  "  Take 
this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves  ;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  the 
kingdom  of  God  shall  come,"  which  plainly  agrees 
closely  with  the  words  mentioned  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists immediately  before  the  form  of  consecration, 
"  Take  this,  and  drink  ye  all  of  it ;  "  and  then  the  same 
words  follow  about  not  drinking  from  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.  Lastly,  the  command,  according  to  which  the 
same  cup  should  be  used  by  all,  shows  that  it  then 
held  consecrated  wine.  Eor  at  the  Passover  supper 
each  person  drank  out  of  his  own  cup,  and  the  opinion 
that  occasionally  one  cup  was  handed  around  is  an 
arbitrary  assumption  of  modern  learned  men  derived 
from  the  New  Testament,  which  has  no  foundation  in 
any  Jewish  source.  Much  more,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  was  the  command  of  Jesus,  that  all  should  drink 
out  of  the  same  cup,  a  quite  uncommon  one,  and 
warranted  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  only  over 
this  cup  that  the  consecration  had  been  completed.  If, 
therefore,  we  learn  in  relation  to  a  single  cup  mentioned 
at  Jesus's   last  Passover   supper,  that  it  was   handed 
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round,  we  have  to  hold  it  without  further  discussion  for 
the  Eucharistic  cup. 

That  St.  Luke  speaks  only  of  one,  and  that  the 
Eucharistic  cup,  is  recognised  by  Langen ;  but  he  is  of 
the  mistaken  opinion  that  the  evangelist  presents  the 
circumstance  with  a  certain  obscurity  and  confusion, 
wliile  we,  on  the  other  hand,  obtain  only  from  him  a 
clear  insight  into  the  place  of  the  words  of  institution 
within  the  Passover  ritual.  We  learn,  namely,  from 
his  representation,  that  Jesus  before  the  consecration 
of  the  bread  took  the  fourth  cup  to  be  later  consecrated, 
and  made  to  His  disciples  two  relative  communications 
in  regard  to  it,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  consecration 
and  communion  which  followed  by  any  external  rules 
for  their  conduct  or  answers  to  questions.  At  first  He 
directs  them  to  drink  out  of  the  same  cup,  which  will 
be  afterwards  consecrated,  so  that  they  might  divide 
the  contents  among  themselves  in  contrast  to  the  usual 
custom  by  which  each  used  his  own  cup.  Besides  this, 
He  informed  them  of  His  intention,  not  Himself  to 
drink  along  with  them  out  of  this  cup  equally,  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  reaching  the  cup  here  and  there 
during  communion. 

As  we  have  recognised  the  fourth  cup  the  Eucharistic 
one,  the  communion  at  least,  svh  specie  vini,  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  same  time  at  which  the  fourth  cup 
was  drank  in  the  Passover  ritual,  that  is,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Hallel,  the  Great  Hallel,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  song.     From  the  preliminary  information  given 
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by  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  from  the  consecration,  we  may 
say  so  much  with  confidence,  that  it  is  to  be  placed 
somewhere  between  the  filling  and  the  partaking  of  the 
fourth  cup.  The  ancient  Liturgy  rests,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  consecra- 
tion took  place  before  the  last  verse  but  one  of  the 
Great  Hallel  or  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  a  supposition  which  we 
may  at  once  adopt,  as  no  different  ground  lies  before 
us.  The  first  taking  up  of  the  cup  -and  the  preliminary 
statement  of  its  distribution  can  thus  be  placed  imme- 
diately before  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  or  before 
Ps.  cxxxvi.,  or  before  Ps.  cxviii.,  or  lastly,  before  the 
second  part  of  the  Hallel  beginning  with  Ps.  cxv. 

The  last  two  conjectures  have  almost  the  same  proba- 
bility ;  for  while  it  appears  to  lie  next  to  it — this  taking 
up  and  direction  immediately  in  connection  with  the 
filling  and  mixing  of  the  fourth  cup,  that  is,  immediately 
before  the  singing  of  the  Hallel — the  Christian  Liturgy 
begins  the  actual  proceedings  connected  with  the  oblation 
with  the  Preface,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  taken  from 
Ps.  cxviii.,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Saviour 
must  have  said  or  done  the  Eucharistic  celebration  as 
such  a  beginning  before  that  psalm. 

Prom  the  representation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
there  follow  two  weighty  conclusions.  First,  it  appears 
clearly  from  it  that  both  consecrations  took  place  after 
the  filling  of  the  fourth  cup,  and  it  is  also  extremely  pro- 
bable that  they  took  place  immediately  together.  It  has 
been  objected  to  this,  that  it  is  said  of  the  consecration 
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of  the  bread  that  it  was  performed  "  during  supper," 
while  the  consecration  of  the  wine  took  place  "after 
supper."  This  exegetical  argument  is,  however,  incon- 
clusive, on  this  ground,  that  both  statements  as  to  the 
time  are  not  placed  together  in  the  same  account ;  but 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  only  mention  the  one,  and 
St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  only  the  other.  Consequently, 
the  expression  "  during  supper "  may  have  the  general 
meaning,  "  as  they  were  assembled  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover  Supper,"  while  the  fixing  of  the  time 
of  the  cup  is  only  given  in  order  to  show  that  it  was 
the  fourth  cup.  In  these  statements  as  to  the  time 
there  is  involved  no  necessity  to  separate  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  from  that  of  the  wine,  and  to 
place  the  former  within  the  actual  time  of  the  supper, 
perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  it,  at  the  ritual  breaking 
and  dividing  of  the  unleavened  bread,  or  still  earlier, 
at  the  words,  "This  is  the  bread  of  misery."  The 
unsuitableness  of  this  last  hypothesis,  which  has  been 
frequently  employed  for  an  extremely  superficial  expla- 
nation of  the  words  of  institution,  cannot  be  mistaken, 
for  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Haggada  nothing  could 
be  eaten  except  the  green  herbs,  in  order  apparently 
to  begin  the  supper,  and  to  lead  the  children  to  ask 
their  questions.  The  first  hypothesis  could  be  made  in 
harmony  with  the  Jewish  I'assover  ceremonies,  but  is 
equally  excluded  by  the  account  given  by  St.  Luke, 
according  to  which  the  consecration  of  the  bread  could 
in  no  way  have  taken  place  before  the  filling  of  the 
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fourth  cup.  Lastly,  we  can  leave  out  of  view  the  attempt 
to  connect  the  eucharistic  bread  with  the  Asikoman,  as 
in  the  time  of  Christ  it  is  known  that  the  Asikoman 
consisted,  not  in  a  piece  of  bread,  but  in  a  piece  of  the 
Passover  lamb.  It  is  also  certain  that  both  consecra- 
tions (to  use  the  Jewish  terminology)  took  place  over 
the  fourth  cup,  so  that  no  one  certainly  could  maintain 
the  singular  opinion  that  they  were  divided  at  the 
different  parts  of  the  Hallel ;  and  that  both  con- 
secrations followed  each  other  immediately  is  therefore 
exegetically  the  view  that  commends  itself  from 
dogmatic  considerations  and  the  custom  of  the  Church 
during  eighteen  centuries,  and  is  the  only  right  one.*^ 

But  there  is  still  another  dogmatic  and  not  unim- 
portant result  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  viz.  the 
certainty  that  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Take  and  eat,"  as 
well  as  the  "  giving "  of  the  Eucharistic  bread,  do  not 
imply  an  immediate  communion  before  the  consecration 

^^  [It  must  be  confessed  that  this  argument  of  Professor  Biekell  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  By  identifying  the  Eucharistic  cup  with 
the  fourth  cup,  he  places  himself  under  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
consecration  of  the  bread  between  the  third  and  the  fourth  cup,  that 
is,  after  supper  ;  and  has  thus  to  explain  away  the  clear  inference  from 
St.  Luke's  statement,  and  to  put  a  forced  construction  upon  the 
distinct  statement  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  to  the  time  of  the 
consecration  of  the  bread,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  St.  Paul,  where 
he  terms  the  Eucharistic  cup  the  cup  of  blessing  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  has  been  successful.  When  St.  Luke  attaches  to  the  cup 
the  indication  of  time,  that  it  was  "after  supper,"  he  clearly  implies 
that  the  consecration  of  the  bread  was  during  supper,  and  thus  agi-ees 
with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  Then  the  expression  * '  during 
supper,"  when  literally  rendered,  as  in  our  Revised  Version,  is  "while 
they  were  eating."     Eating  what?     It  refers  back  to  the  previous 
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of  the  wine,  but  a  mere  annouucement  of  that  which 
the  disciples,  not  immediately,  but  after  the  con- 
secration, under  both  heads  were  to  do.  For  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  St.  Luke  informs  us  that  already, 
before  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  the  Saviour  had 
said  at  first,  taking  the  cup,  "  Take  it  and  divide  it 
among  yourselves," — words  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
every  respect  contain  only  a  preliminary  direction  as 
to  what  they  afterwards  performed.  That,  however, 
the  evangelists  mention  the  "giving"  of  the  species 
2Mni  before  the  consecration  of  the  wine,  might  well 
occur  in  the  interest  of  a  more  convenient  and  super- 
ficial representation,  inasmuch  as  they  communicate 
everything  relative  to  one  species  before  they  proceed 
to  the  other,  by  which  the  parallelism  between  both  is 
more  clearly  brought  forward.  An  interchange  of  this 
arrangement  as  to  the  things  done  at  each  moment 
with  the  actual  time  when  they  occurred,  was  so  little 

VL'iscs,  as  in  ver.  17,  *' Where  wilt  Thou  that  we  prepare  for  Thee  to 
eat  the  Passover?"  that  is,  the  Passover  lamb.  Ihen  ver.  21,  "and 
as  they  were  eatiufij ;  "  and  again,  ver.  26,  "And  as  they  were  eating, 
Jesus  took  bread,"  etc.  It  was  therefore  the  Passover  lamb  which 
they  were  eating,  and  which  the  Mischna  terms  "the  body  of  the 
Passover  ; "  and  then  Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  said,  "This 
is  M]/  body.  Take,  eat,"  etc.  There  surely  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  exquisite  appropriateness  of  the  consecration  of  the  bread 
as  His  body  while  eating  the  Passover  lamb,  which  prefigured  it. 
Then,  if  this  is  the  true  time,  it  follows  that  the  third  cup,  which 
immediately  followed  it  when  the  eating  was  ended,  that  is,  after 
supper,  was  the  Eucharistic  cup.  "When  St.  Paul,  in  the  12th  chapter 
of  the  Corinthians,  calls  it  the  cup  of  blessing,  it  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text that  he  was  addressing  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  community,  and 
every  Jew  must  have  understood  him  to  mean  the  third  cup. — Tk.] 
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to  be  apprehended,  as  each  Christian  knew  the  latter 
from  the  Liturgy,  and  knew  well  that  the  Saviour  had 
actually  so  proceeded  in  the  institution  of  the  holy 
Eucharist. 

The  "  blessing "  of  the  bread  mentioned  in  these 
accounts,  as  well  as  the  "  thanksgiving "  over  the  cup, 
we  hold  as  identical  with  the  words  of  consecration, 
which  were  verbally  pronounced  after  the  end  of  each 
sentence,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  immediate 
succession  of  the  particular  moments,  but  are  shortly 
indicated  before  the  accordant  passage  according  to  the 
order  of  time.  Moreover,  the  words  of  consecration 
are  indicated  not  only  as  apparent  as  following  after 
the  before-mentioned  acts,  for  the  participle  "  saying " 
that  preceded  them  connect  them  not  only  with  the 
next,  but  with  all  the  preceding  aorists,  and  express 
that  these  words  were  only  pronounced  during  each  act, 
or  also  only  during  any  one  of  them.  Still  it  is  always 
possible  to  understand  under  the  terms  "  blessing  "  and 
"  thanksgiving  "  a  full  Eucharistic  prayer  in  accordance 
with  the  Canon,  which  Christ  had  uttered  at  the  place 
from  Ps.  cxxxvi.,  so  that  the  words  of  consecration 
only  expressed  a  part  of  the  blessing.  This  seems 
unlikely  on  account  of  the  close  connection  of  the  old 
Christian  Canon  with  Ps.  cxxxvi. 

If,  however,  under  the  "  blessing "  the  words  of 
consecration  are  to  be  understood,  it  follows  from  that 
that  the  breaking  of  bread  must  have  followed  its 
consecration.     We  venture,  however,  in  regarding  the 
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primitive  Christian  Liturgy,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
served an  exact  agreement  with  the  solemn  institution 
of  the  lioly  Eucharist,  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  to 
accept  that  it  exactly  holds  good  with  the  "  breaking  " 
and  with  the  "  blessing,"  that  is,  that  the  breaking  took 
place  after  the  consecration  of  the  wine,  and  are 
mentioned  merely  on  account  of  the  more  superficial 
representation  after  the  consecration  of  the  bread. 

The  breaking  of  bread  by  our  Lord  ought  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  to  be  confounded  with  the  customary 
ritual-breaking  at  the  Passover,  for  the  former  took 
place  after  the  supper  at  the  Hallel,  the  latter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  supper-time.  The  Eucharistic  bread 
especially  did  not  belong  to  the  two,  or  later  three, 
cakes  which  came  to  intercession  in  the  Passover 
ceremonies,  but  to  that  intended  for  the  actual  supper. 
For  the  ritual  cakes  were  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  entirely  consumed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
supper,  though  in  later  times,  after  a  half  had  been 
kept  for  the  Asikoman,  at  least  before  the  close  of  it. 
In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  Eucharistic  breaking 
of  bread  is  different  from  the  Jewish  ritual-breaking, 
still  a  comparison  between  them  may  clear  up  many 
points.  The  breaking  at  the  Passover  evening  was  a 
double  one.  The  first  consisted  in  this,  that  the  cake 
was  divided  into  two  halves,  in  order  to  symbolise  the 
misery  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Egyptian  servitude ; 
while  the  second  had  merely  the  practical  object  of 
breaking  off  a  piece  of  the  bread  to  be  consumed  by 
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each  guest  at  the  table.  The  breaking  of  bread 
performed  by  Christ  had  in  every  respect  the  latter 
object,  but  very  probably  the  former  also,  for  not  only 
does  every  Liturgy  recognise  a  symbolic /r6tc^to  liostice 
independent  of  any  relation  to  the  communion,  but  the 
words  of  institution  also  indicate  that  there  lay  in  the 
breaking  a  symbolic  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
We  arrange,  therefore,  the  periods  of  time  belonging 
to  the  celebration  of  the  institution  of  the .  holy 
Eucharist  in  the  Passover  ritual  in  the  following 
manner : — After  the  ending  of  the  supper  and  the 
thanksgiving  prayer,  the  Saviour  apparently  then  took 
one  of  the  cakes  of  bread  which  remained  over,  and 
placed  it  before  Him.  Then  He  filled  His  cup  with 
wine,  mixed  it  with  water,  and  gave  His  disciples, 
either  immediately  at  or  before  the  chanting  of  Ps. 
cxviii.,  the  direction  that  all  should  take  and  drink  out 
of  this  one  cup.  After  He  in  the  usual  manner  sang  the 
second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.),  the  disciples 
responding  at  the  proper  place,  He  recited  the  short 
prayer  which  precedes  the  Hallel  blessing,  and  began 
then  the  song  of  the  Great  Hallel  (Ps.  cxxxvi.),  the 
apostles  responding  at  each  verse  with  the  refrain.  He 
stopped  before  the  twenty-fifth  verse,  consecrated  first 
the  bread  and  then  the  wine,  when  He  finished  the  Great 
Hallel,  and  concluded  with  the  blessing  of  the  song. 
He  then  broke  the  consecrated  bread,  at  first  probably 
symbolically,  in  two  halves,  and  then  in  small  portions, 
one   of  which   He   gave   to   each  of  the  disciples  for 
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communion.  The  cup,  however,  he  had  passed  round 
the  circle,  and  each  drank  out  of  it.  We  are  told  by 
both  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  that  Christ  and  the 
apostles  after  singiug  a  hymn  left  the  supper-room. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Hallel  was  meant  by 
this,  but  it  is  very  unlikely,  because  the  Hallel  must 
have  been  finished  before  the  communion.  These 
words  are  more  naturally  explained  by  supposing 
that  after  the  communion  a  particular  psalm  was  sung 
as  a  thanksgiving.  It  may  have  been  Ps.  xxxiii., 
"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  which,  according  to  a 
view  presented  in  the  Babylonian  Gemara,  was  wont 
to  be  sung  after  the  Hallel,  and  its  expressions  could 
be  very  appropriately  used  for  a  prayer  after  the 
communion.  It  came,  then,  in  place  of  the  blessing 
of  the  wine  after  the  fourth  cup,  which  through  the 
consecration  had  lost  its  applicability. 

§  2.  The  Ante-Communion. 

Having  fixed  the  position  which  the  consecration 
and  communion  occupied  in  the  last  Passover  supper 
of  Jesus,  we  may  now  pass  to  a  coherent  comparison 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  with  the  Christian  Liturgy.  In 
doing  so,  however,  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  two  constituent  parts  of  which  the 
Liturgy  from  the  beginning  consisted.  The  actual 
Eucharistic  part,  or  Anaphora,  which  begins  with 
separation    and    bringing    of    the    elements,    is    sub- 
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stantially  fulfilled  in  the  consecration  and  closed  with 
the  communion,  was  from  the  first  preceded  by  an 
introduction  consisting  of  lessons  from  the  Bible, 
chanting  of  psalms,  sermon,  prayers,  and  blessings, 
which  did  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Eucharistic  part, 
but  still  stood  in  a  greater  or  less  close  connection  with 
it,  and  is  here  for  shortness  called  the  ante-communion. 
The  beginning  of  it,  the  lessons  interrupted  by  psalmody, 
with  the  sermon,  stands  in  reality  in  no  inward  relation 
to  the  Eucharistic  part.  The  removal  of  the  catechu- 
mens, energumens,  and  penitents,  under  certain  prayers 
and  blessings,  make  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
possible,  and  could  only  be  celebrated  in  presence  of 
the  baptized  and  those  entitled  to  the  communion. 
But  this  part  did  not  begin  at  once,  for  there  were  first 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  which  contained  the 
intercessions  called  for  by  the  deacon  for  all  petitions 
of  the  Church,  as  also  the  blessing  of  the  faithful  by 
the  bishop  or  priest.  These  prayers  were  thus  brought 
into  a  closer  connection  with  the  actual  Eucharist. 
That  the  priests  and  again  the  deacon  repeated  their 
contents  after  the  consecration,  in  order  to  apply  the 
eucharistic  offering  for  all  the  persons  and  petitions 
mentioned  in  it,  but  in  the  ante-communion  they  are 
simply  intercessions,  and  not  sacrificial  prayers.  The 
Fax^  which  follows  the  priestly  blessing,  belongs,  lastly, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  accordance  with  its  origin, 
equally  to  the  ante-communion ;  but  it  was,  even  at  an 
early  period,  regarded,  according  to  the  prescription  of 
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Christ,  as  the  first  preparation  for  the  bringing  of  the 
offering,  and  the  Easterns  actually  begin  the  Anaphora 
with  it. 

The  actual  Eucharistic  proceeding,  which  extends  from 
the  oblation  of  the  elements  to  the  close  of  the  service, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  and  repetition 
committed  by  our  Lord  to  the  apostles  of  what  He 
Himself  did  and  instituted  during  the  Passover  supper. 
Since  then  the  apostles,  as  already  observed,  would  have 
adhered,  not  only  to  what  related  to  the  substance  of 
tlie  words  of  institution,  but  also  to  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  celebration ;  to  the  representation  of  that 
consecration  and  communion  celebrated  at  the  fourth 
Passover  cup  we  might  thus  expect  that  the  actual 
eucharistic  service  would,  besides  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion added  by  Christ  Himself,  accord  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  last  portion  of  the  Passover  ritual  from 
the  filling  of  the  fourth  cup  to  the  close  of  it.  There 
was  therefore  the  less  any  ground  to  depart  in  the 
Anaphora  from  the  exclusive  pattern  of  the  Passover 
ritual,  as  the  Passover  celebration  was  itself  a  type  of 
the  continued  offering  of  Christ  in  the  holy  Eucharist, 
and  as  the  eucharistic  service,  according  to  its  meaning, 
always  remains  the  same  without  either  the  necessity 
of  any  change  or  of  undergoing  any  alteration  from  the 
influence  of  the  Church's  year. 

The  two  grounds  above  given  draw  this  conclusion 
along  with  them,  that  they  represent  the  ante-com- 
munion— that  is,  the  first  part  consisting  of  psalmody, 
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Scripture  lessons,  and  sermon — as  variable,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  a  pattern  of  the  Passover  service  applicable 
only  to  the  14th  Nisan.  It  is  true  there  can  be  observed 
in  the  actual  Haggada  a  distinct  resemblance  to  a 
sermon  in  the  bidding  of  the  blessing  of  the  table  to 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful.  Still  the  resemblance  is  so 
general  and  indefinite  that  we  can  better  declare  the 
ante-communion  to  be  an  especial  function  for  the 
worship  of  God,  which  the  apostles  obtained  elsewhere 
and  prefixed  to  the  actual  Eucharistic  service  as  a  pre- 
paration and  introduction.  Now,  as  the  Jewish  service, 
with  the  exception  of  a  repeated  reading  of  the  part 
of  the  law  appointed  for  Sabbath-morning  or  Sabbath- 
evening  and  Monday  and  Thursday  morning,  knew  no 
other  varying  lessons  from  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
with  the  sermon  which  followed  them,  than  that  in  the 
Schacharith  or  Sabbath-morning  prayer,  it  is  a  reason- 
able supposition  that  the  ante-communion  beginning 
with  Scripture  lessons  and  a  sermon  was  formed  after 
the  model  of  the  last  part  of  the  Sabbath-morning 
prayer  from  the  reading  of  the  Mosaic  Parascha  to  the 
end,  to  which  must  be  added  the  additional  prayer 
Musaph  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Sabbath- 
morning  prayer.  A  comparison  of  the  particulars  will 
justify  the  correctness  of  this  supposition.  There  is 
nothing,  moreover,  of  any  arbitrariness  in  this  that  we 
do  not  compare  the  ante -communion  with  the  entire 
Sabbath-morning  prayer,  but  only  with  the  latter  part  of 
it,  for  it  consists  of  four  constituent  parts  independent 
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of  each  other,  which  can  be  separated  from  one  another, 
and  the  authorised  time  for  the  performance  of  each  has, 
according  to  the  Mischna,  a  different  duration,  viz.  the 
psalmody,  the  Schma,  the  actual  prayer  or  Schmone 
Esre,  and  the  reading  of  the  Thora,  with  which  Haftara, 
sermon,  and  intercession  are  conjoined,  as  it  is  only  after 
the  intercession  that  the  Thora  is  again  placed  in  the 
ark.  We  are  therefore  fully  warranted  in  regarding 
this  last  part  as  a  peculiar  independent  service  of  God, 
and  paralleling  it  with  the  ante-communion.  It  might 
rather  create  a  doubt  that  in  this  comparison  we  also 
avail  ourselves  of  the  second  Schmone  Esre,  which  on 
Sabbath  was  added  as  the  Musaph  prayer,  for  the 
Musaph  could  be  prayed  during  the  whole  day  as  long 
as  it  was  light,  and  the  Mincha  had  not  been  performed. 
But  in  practice  the  Musaph  has  always  been  attached 
immediately  to  the  end  of  the  morning  prayer,  so  that 
it  represents  in  a  certain  degree  merely  a  continuation 
of  it. 

Like  the  last  part  of  the  Sabbath-morning  prayer,  the 
ante-communion  began  originally  with  the  reading  of  a 
varying  portion  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  another  out  of 
the  prophets.  For,  according  to  the  second  book  of  the 
A'postolical  Constitutions,  there  must  be  given  at  least 
two  Old  Testament  lessons.  The  same  appears  also 
from  the  following  rubric  of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James : 
"  Then  the  sacred  words  of  the  Old  Covenant  and  the 
prophets  are  fully  read,  and  the  incarnation,  the  suffer- 
ings, the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the  glorious 
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second  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  is  taught."  This 
primitive  rubric  transplants  us  at  once  to  the  very 
oldest  time,  in  which  no  JSTew  Testament  writings  as  yet 
existed ;  but  the  apostles  and  their  companions,  after 
reading  of  the  books  of  INToses  (for  these  are  to  be 
understood  by  the  "  Old  Covenant  ")  and  the  prophets, 
preached  the  gospel  to  the  people  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  themselves  had  seen  and  heard.  Still  the  New 
Testament  lessons  were  at  an  early  period  introduced, 
and  restricted  the  Old  Testament  lessons  more  and 
more,  as  this  has  indeed  taken  place  in  the  Eoman  rite. 
It  does  not  belong  to  this  treatise  to  enter  further  into 
this  point,  as  it  concerns  itself  merely  with  the  relation 
of  the  Christian  worship  to  the  Jewish,  and  not  with 
the  independent  development  of  the  former.  It  is 
possible  that  at  a  later  period  many  ceremonies  used  at 
the  reading  of  the  Thora  were  transferred  to  the  Gospel. 
The  lessons  from  Scripture  were,  according  to  the 
second  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  interrupted 
by  the  chanting  of  psalms,  in  this  manner,  that  invari- 
ably between  two  lessons,  psalms  were  chanted  by  the 
church  singers,  and,  indeed,  always  one  psalm ;  as  the 
17th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  shows,  more 
psalms  were  not  to  follow  it,  but  after  each  psalm  a 
lesson  was  prescribed.  At  the  end  of  each  psalm  the 
people  sang  the  Antiphon^^  or  Aprostich.     Moreover, 

^'^  If  I  consider  a  circumstance  he'-e  conveniently  in  a  note  which 
requires  a  book  for  itself,  this  is  done  in  order  to  shoAv  another  example 
of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  rites  from  the  Jewish,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  much  as  possible,  to  simplify  a  very  complicated  liturgical 
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tlie  singing  of  a  psalm  between  the  Scripture  lessons 
appears  to  have  first  found  currency  in  the  Christian 
Church,  for  in  the  Synagogue  it  was  unknown  at  this 
place,  although  much  use  of  psalmody  was  otherwise 

problem.  The  responding  is  in  one  place,  as  also  otherwise  named 
v-ra,Kovuv,  a  word  which  in  this  meaning  is  merely  intelligible  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  anaj,  as  this  last  means  both  to  hear  and  to 
answer.  For  the  responsarium  we  find  in  St.  Methodius  the  word 
v-raKori,  Avhich,  moreover  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  meaning,  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  expressions  used  by  the  Syrian  Christians — 
Unnitha  and  Enjana.  When  Tertullian  says  that  they  added  to  the 
singing  of  the  psalms  Hallelujah  and  "that  sort  of  psalm,"  he  means 
by  **  that  sort  of  psalm  "  short,  generally  known  acclamations,  verses 
of  psalms  or  metrical  lines  with  which  the  whole  people  took  part  iu 
the  singing.  These  responses  were  sung  either  first  at  the  end  of  the 
entire  psalms,  like  our  Antiphon,  or  they  were  repeated  after  one  or 
two  verses  as  in  our  Invitatorium,  the  Greek  Antiphona,  and  the 
Syrian  Enjania.  This  mode  of  responding  we  find  adopted  in  the 
psalms  themselves.  Thus  Ps.  cxxvi.  was  from  the  first  arranged  that 
the  refrain,  "For  Thy  mercy  endureth  for  ever,"  should  be  sung 
by  the  congregation  after  each  verse.  In  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.,  which 
were  originally  connected  together,  there  is  a  refrain  verse  at  the  end 
of  each  strophe.  The  Eastern  Christians  began,  moreover,  very  early 
to  say  after  each  verse  of  the  psalm  a  varying  instead  of  a  permanent 
response.  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle  on  certain  parts  of  the 
I)salm  arose  the  Greek  Prokeimena,  Stichera,  etc. ;  and  the  Syrian 
Kala,  by  the  adoption  of  the  canones  from  the  biblical  Cantica.  The 
metrical  hymns,  too,  had  these  responses,  which  consisted  of  one  or 
several  verses,  and  were  repeated  after  every  strophe.  The  Greeks 
named  this  responding  Hypakoe ;  the  Syrians,  Unnitha.  With  perfect 
certainty  we  can  point  to  the  one  from  the  time  of  St.  Methodius  and 
to  the  other  from  the  time  of  St.  Ephraim.  But  its  Jewish  origin  can 
be  at  once  certainly  established  by  Philo's  account  of  the  Therapeutse, 
according  to  whom  they  possessed  their  metrical  hymns,  whose  strophes 
were  constructed  according  to  dilferent  kinds  of  Schemata  (plainly 
after  the  manner  of  the  Syrian  Midrasch  and  the  Greek  Troparie). 
These  hymns,  some  of  which  could  even  in  the  tiuie  of  Philo  be  called 
old,  were  either  sung  by  two  alternate  choirs  or  only  by  one  cantor, 
while  all  present  united  in  the  response  at  the  close  of  each  strophe. 
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made.  At  first,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  intercession, 
two  psalms  were  sung,  during  and  after  the  replacing 
of  the  Thora  in  the  ark.  After  the  last  lesson  out 
of  Holy  Scripture  the  sermon  was  preached;  in  the 
Schacharith  after  the  Haftara,  in  the  ante-communion 
after  the  Gospel. 

What  next  followed  in  the  primitive  Christian  ante- 
communion,  viz.  the  dismissal  of  the  Catechumens, 
Energumens,  and  Penitents,  arose  out  of  the  peculiar 
relations  of  the  older  Church,  and  can  find  in  the 
synagogue  worship  no  immediate  pattern.  It  connects 
itself  so  closely  in  contents,  form,  and  arrangement 
with  the  immediately  following  prayer  of  the  faithful, 
borrowed  from  the  Schacharith  and  Musaph,  that  it  is 
plainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  it,  and  so  at 
least  immediately  arises  out  of  the  Jewish  service ;  for 
as  the  prayer  of  the  faithful  consists  of  a  summons  by 
the  deacon,  of  petitions  which  he  prays  and  to  which 
the  kneeling  faithful  respond,  lastly,  of  the  direction 
by  the  deacon  to  stand  up  and  receive  with  bowed 
heads  the  priestly  blessing,  so  in  the  same  manner  the 
catechumens,  energumens,  and  penitents,  at  the  sum- 
mons of  the  deacon,  kneel  while  he  prays  for  them,  the 
faithful,  exclaiming  Kyrie  Eleison,  raise  themselves  at 
his  summons  and  receive  with  bowed  heads  the  blessing 
of  the  priest.  These  three  or  four  functions,  before  the 
removal  of  those  classes  excluded  from  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  can  be  regarded  as  a  multiplication  of 
the  Litany  prayer  and  blessing  of  the  faithful  following 
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it,  which  arose  within  the  Christian  Church,  to  the 
comparison  of  which,  with  the  similar  Jewish  prayers 
we  now  turn. 

As  already  observed,  it  must  not  be  kept  out  of 
view  in  this  comparison  that  those  Litany  petitions  or 
collects  (by  the  Greeks  called  Synapte  or  Ektene,  by 
the  Syrians  Proclamations  or  Katholika)  which  are 
recited  by  the  deacon,  are  not  only  repeated  in  shorter 
form  after  the  Canon,  but  also,  as  regards  their  contents, 
are  throughout  identical  with  the  intercessory  prayers 
recited  by  the  priest  after  the  consecration.  In  order 
to  fix  the  particular  petitions  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  follow,  all  three  forms  must  be  compared. 
In  doing  so,  the  evidence  also  of  other  old  Liturgies 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  determine  doubtful  points, 
especially  that  of  the  Syrian  Liturgy  of  St.  James. 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  collects  began  with  inter- 
cessions for  the  whole  Church  militant,  and  especially 
for  the  particular  diocese.  They  then  prayed  for  all 
faithful  bishops,  priests,  deacons,  and  clergy ;  further, 
ibr  the  congregation,  and  especially  for  virgins,  widows, 
and  orphans,  married  persons  and  their  children,  ascetes, 
givers  of  alms,  and  bringers  of  oblations,  for  sick  and 
others  oppressed.  The  intercessions  which  followed  for 
the  emperor,  the  government,  and  the  army,  connected 
themselves  appropriately  in  the  first  century  with  those 
for  enemies  and  persecutors.  For  if,  according  to  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  the  first 
collect  only  prayed  for  persecutors,  it  appears  from  the 
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second  book,  as  already  observed,  that  in  it  as  well  as 
in  the  intercessory  prayer  and  in  the  second  collect  the 
emperor  and  empire  is  prayed  for.  Then  came  the 
commemoration  of  the  Church  triumphant  and  suffering, 
as  first  the  holy  martyrs  and  saints,  after  these  the 
dead  and  the  faithful  requiring  prayers,  and  the  holy 
Eucharist  were  remembered.  The  prayer  for  the 
necessary  earthly  nourishment,  for  fruitful  seasons  and 
a  good  harvest,  formed  the  conclusion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  how  exactly  these 
petitions  correspond  with  those  closing  the  Schacharith. 
Here  the  cantor  prays,  there  the  deacon.  Here  the 
people  respond  to  each  petition  with  Amen,  there  with 
Kyrie  Eleison.  But  the  contents  and  arrangements 
are  throughout  identical.  The  intercessions  in  Schach- 
arith begin  likewise  with  a  prayer  for  the  Israelitic 
community  both  within  and  beyond  the  Holy  Land, 
for  the  president  of  the  people,  the  heads  of  the  schools, 
and  the  scribes.  Then  the  particular  congregation  and 
those  belonging  to  it  are  especially  prayed  for ;  for  those 
also  who  have  built  synagogues  or  brought  gifts  for 
religious  purposes,  givers  of  alms,  and  workers  for  the 
general  wellbeing ;  on  some  days  at  least  those  who 
voluntarily  fast  are  also  prayed  for.  Then  according  to 
the  occasion  come  prayers  for  lying-in  women  and  their 
children,  as  well  as  for  the  sick.  After  the  prayer  for  the 
king,  come,  lastly,  the  remembrance  of  the  martyrs,  and 
the  prayers  for  rest  for  the  souls  of  deceased  adherents. 

But  where  in  the  Jewish  ritual  is  the   prayer   for 
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fruitful  seasons  ?  We  believe  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Schmone  Esre  of  the  Musaph,  which  on  Sabbaths  is 
immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Schacharith,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  intercessions  are  continued.  As  already 
said,  the  Schmone  Esre  does  not  consist  on  the  Sabbath 
of  the  eighteen  benedictions,  but  the  twelve  in  the 
middle  are  omitted,  because  sorrows  and  destitution 
should  not  be  mentioned  on  this  day;  the  first  three  and 
last  three  benedictions  are  alone  retained,  betwixt  which 
a  seventh,  appropriate  to  the  Sabbath,  was  inserted. 
The  second  of  these  prayers  praise  the  power  of  God, 
which  is  shown  in  the  nourishment  of  all  living  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  true  that  here  rain 
and  fruitfulness  is  merely  mentioned,  not  prayed  for, 
and  so  perhaps  it  is  not  too  bold  to  regard  the  ninth 
benediction  as  the  pattern  which  prays  directly  for  a 
fruitful  year,  rich  harvest,  and  rain.  To  be  sure,  this 
prayer  is  only  used  on  week-days  ;  but  as  the  Christian 
Liturgy  is  intended  for  every  day,  it  might  take  in  such 
portions  as  are  omitted  on  the  Sabbath.  Those  to 
whom  this  may  appear  too  arbitrary,  may  regard  as  the 
pattern  the  prayer  which  on  the  Sabbath  before  the  new 
moon  is  added  as  the  last  intercession  after  the  Haftara ; 
in  it  a  happy  and  a  holy  life,  sufficient  nourishment  and 
riches  in  the  coming  month,  are  prayed  for.  Then  if  Kab 
is  mentioned  as  the  compiler  of  it,  this  does  not  exclude 
the  supposition  that  a  similar  prayer  may  have  been 
used  at  an  earlier  period,  and  its  present  form  only  have 
been  fixed  by  Eab. 
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Before  the  last  prayer  of  the  Schmone  Esre,  if  a  priest 
was  present  he  gives  the  Aaronitic  blessing  prescribed 
by  the  Thora  with  uplifted  and  outstretched  hands  to 
the  people  standing  before  him  with  bowed  heads. 
From  this  blessing  the  benediction  has  arisen,  which 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  collects  the  bishop  or  the 
priest,  likewise  with  outstretched  hands  (whence  the 
Easterns  term  such  blessings  the  laying  on  of  hands), 
pronounces  over  the  people  standing  then  with  bowed 
heads.  With  this  comparison  we  are  in  the  advan- 
tageous position,  not  only  to  rest  upon  internal  grounds, 
however  probable,  but  to  produce  a  primitive  testimony 
for  the  origin  of  the  one  blessing  from  the  other.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  cap.  57,  is 
the  verbal  statement,  "  Then  should  the  deacon  recite  a 
prayer  for  the  entire  Church  and  the  whole  world,  its 
parts  and  ends,  for  the  priests  and  superiors,  for  the 
high  priest  and  the  emperor,  for  the  peace  of  all ;  and 
then  the  high  priest  should  bless  the  people  while  he 
entreats  for  peace  for  them,  as  also  Moses  commanded 
the  priest  to  bless  the  people  with  these  words, '  The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace/  The 
bishop  also  should  pray,  and  say,  *  Save,  0  Lord,  Thy 
people,  and  bless  their  inheritance,  whom  Thou  hast 
obtained  and  bought  through  the  precious  blood  of 
Thy  Christ,  and  hast  called  a  royal  priesthood  and  a 
holy  people.' "  These  words  are  found  almost  verhatim 
in  the  Episcopal  benediction  after  the  collects  which 
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are  contained  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions.  It  is,  however,  much  fuller,  and  a 
paraphrase  of  that  short  blessing  given  in  the  second 
book. 

After  the  Aaronitic  blessing  the  Schmone  Esre  was 
concluded  wdth  the  last  petition,  "  Bestow  peace,"  etc., 
w^hich  entreats  for  peace,  and  concludes  with  the  clause, 
"Praised  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  blessest  with 
peace  Thy  people  Israel."  This  petition,  although  it 
accords  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Aaronitic  blessing, 
also  accords  with  the  words  of  the  priest  in  the  ante- 
communion,  "  The  peace  of  the  Lord  be  with  you  all ; "  to 
which  the  people  respond,  "  and  with  thy  spirit."  After 
this  the  clergy  and  people  exchanged  the  kiss  of  peace, 
w^hich  was  unknown  to  the  Jews,  and  a  peculiarly 
Christian  ceremony,  already  mentioned  by  the  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul.  But  as  it  is  connected  with  the  last 
petition  of  the  Schmone  Esre  for  peace,  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  ante-communion;  still  it  was  at  an 
early  period  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Anaphora  as 
a  symbol  of  the  peacefulness  and  brotherly  love 
necessary  for  the  eucharistic  oblation  and  communion. 
The  Roman  Liturgy  alone  has  misplaced  the  Pax 
Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  with 
its  prayer,  between  the  paternoster  and  the  communion. 
It  was  so  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  but 
not  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr ;  and  that  this,  though 
a  reasonable  place,  cannot  be  the  original  one,  is  shown 
not  only   by   the   unanimous   testimony   of  all   other 
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Liturgies,  but  likewise  by  its  comparison  with  the  last 
petition  of  the  Schmone  Esre. 

While  therefore,  in  the  ante-communion,  antiphons 
and  responses  were  said  by  the  congregation,  the 
psalms  by  the  cantors,  Scripture  lessons  by  the  lectors. 
Gospel  and  collects  by  the  deacon,  there  remained  for 
the  priests  properly  nothing  except  the  benedictions 
taken  from  the  Aaronitic  blessing.  Of  the  functions  of 
the  cantors  or  delegates  of  the  congregation  none  were 
imposed  upon  them  that  would  show  distinctly  that  the 
New  Testament  presbyters  were  actually  sacrificial 
priests  like  the  successors  of  Aaron,  not,  however,  simple 
"  elders  of  the  Church "  or  officers  of  the  congregation 
who  had  undertaken  for  its  better  order  the  conduct  of 
the  worship  of  God.  For  the  bestowing  of  the  Aaronitic 
blessing  was  and  is  most  strictly  forbidden  to  any  one 
not  descended  from  the  priestly  family.  In  this  it  does 
not  stand  in  opposition  that  the  priest  also  said  the 
prayer  of  the  kiss  of  peace  which  we  have  identified 
with  the  last  petition  of  the  Schmone  Esre ;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  touches  upon  the  close  of  the 
Aaronitic  blessing ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
treatise  Berachoth,  the  priest  who  gives  the  blessing 
could  also  recite  the  Schmone  Esre,  if  one  knew  that  he 
possessed  sufficient  consideration  to  give  the  blessing 
before  the  last  petition,  and  after  it  to  return  to  the 
last  petition. 

In  order  to  make  the  agreement  between  the  Sabbath- 
morning  prayer  and   the   ante-communion   still  more 
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clear,  we  close  this  paragraph  with  a  survey  of  the  two 
formularies  placed  opposite  each  other.  The  first  column 
contains  the  Jewish  ritual,  the  second  what  in  the 
Clementine  Liturgy  accords  with  it.  The  collects  must 
be  given  in  a  threefold  form,  as  this  Liturgy  not  only 
repeats  them  shortly  after  the  Canon,  but  their  contents 
are  included  almost  verbatim  in  the  intercessory  prayer 
of  the  priest  after  the  consecration.  The  parallel  parts 
are,  besides  being  placed  opposite  each  other,  also 
distinguished  by  similar  numbers.  The  series  is 
throughout  that  in  actual  use,  only  in  the  intercessions 
of  the  collects  some  unimportant  transpositions  are 
made  which,  from  a  comparison  of  these  formularies  in 
the  Clementine  Liturgy,  were  evidently  marked  out  as 
necessary. 


Close  of  Jewish  M( 


Prayer. 


Ante-Communiou  in  Clementine 
Liturgy. 


1.  Reading   of    a  section  out  of 
the  Mosaic  books  (Parascha). 


2.  Reading  of  a  section   out  of 
the  prophets  (Haflara). 


3.  Sermon. 


1.   Lesson  from  books  of  Moses. 


2.  Lesson  from  the  prophets. 
Psalm     sung     between     each 

lesson. 
Epistle. 
Gospel. 

3.  Sermon. 

Prayers  and  blessings  before 
dismissal  of  catechumens, 
energumens,  and  penitents. 
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Jewish  Sabbath-Morning  Pray( 


13.  Aaronite  blessing. 


1 4.  Give  peace  over  us  and  Thy 
whole  people  Israel.  For  it 
is  pleasant  to  Thee  to  bless 
Thy  people  each  time  and 
hour  with  Thy  peace.  Praised 
be  Thou,  0  Lord,  wbo 
blessest  Thy  people  Israel 
with  peace.     R.  Amen. 


Clementine  Ante-Communion. 


13.  Benediction  of  the  priests  on 
the  faithful. 

14.  The  praise  of  the  Lord  be 
Avitli  you  all.  R.  And  with 
tby  spirit. 

Kiss  of  peace. 


§  3.  The  Canon  oPt  Anaphora. 

Under  the  name  of  Canon,  we  here  understand,  not 
only  that  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service  usually  so 
called,  but  the  entire  actual  sacrificial  service,  from  the 
oblation  of  the  elements  to  its  close,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ante-communion ;  it  is  therefore  that  part  of  the 
service  which  the  Easterns  called  the  Anaphora.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service 
must  necessarily  connect  itself  with  the  last  part  of  the 
Passover  ritual,  from  the  filling  of  the  fourth  cup  to  the 
end ;  and  this  anticipation  will  be  found  fully  confirmed 
by  the  comparison  of  the  Canon  with  the  Hallel  in  every 
particular. 

The  oblation  accords  with  the  filling  of  the  fourth 
cup,  which  most  likely  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Institution  immediately  preceded  the  preparing  of  the 
bread  to  be  consecrated.  The  mixing  of  the  wine  with 
water  arose  out  of  the  Passover  ritual,   according  to 
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wliicli  each  cup  must  be  mixed  with  water.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  seek  in  the  Eastern  Haggada  for  a 
pattern  of  the  washing  of  the  hands  at  the  oblation,  as 
the  meaning  and  appropriateness  of  this  ceremony  is 
self-evident.  The  three  washings  of  the  hands  in  the 
Passover  ritual  take  place  at  other  parts  of  it.  The 
oblation,  mixing,  and  washing  of  hands  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  originally  accompanied  by  words.  Still 
the  priest  prayed  in  secret  at  the  conclusion  of  them, 
from  which  our  Secreta  arose,  which  at  present  is 
separated  from  the  Dominus  vohiscum  and  Oremns, 
which  belong  to  it  by  the  later  inserted  oblation, 
mixing,  and  hand  -  washing  prayers.  During  the 
presenting  of  the  elements  and  the  silent  prayer  of 
the  priest,  a  psalm  was  probably  at  all  times  sung. 

After  the  offertorium  begins  the  Preface.  As  already 
observed,  we  assume  that  in  the  apostolic  Liturgy  the 
Preface  contained  only  the  general  thought  that  praise 
and  thanks  on  earth,  as  in  heaven,  were  due  to  God, 
while  the  whole  special  foundation  of  these  state- 
ments first  appears  in  the  Canon.  Further,  that  the 
words  borrowed  from  Ps.  cxviii.  25-27  followed  from 
the  beginning  the  Sanctus.  In  the  order  of  the 
Passover  ritual,  the  Preface  corresponds  with  the 
second  part  of  the  Hallel,  or  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  But  as 
the  Hallel  could  not  suitably  be  used  as  the  Preface, 
or  serve  in  relation  to  the  contents  as  a  pattern,  there 
remained  no  alternative  but,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make 
the  Preface  resemble  the  Hallel  as  much  as  possible  in 
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a  more  formal  relation  to  it,  viz.  in  the  mode  of  its 
recitation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  some  of  the  more 
striking  and  suitable  passages  mrhatim  in  the  Preface. 
Both,  as  we  shall  see,  were  done.  Still  they  did  not 
apply  to  the  whole  Hallel,  but  only  to  the  last  psalm. 
The  reason  of  this  was  partly  that  in  this  psalm  alone 
passages  were  found  that  could  be  adapted  without 
forcing  to  this  part  of  the  Eucharistic  service,  partly 
that  it  was  only  in  this  psalm  that  responses  appeared, 
while  the  other  Hallel  psalms  were  recited  in  a  quite 
symmetrical  manner ;  perhaps  also  that  the  Saviour 
paused  before  the  beginning  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  and  gave 
the  advice  recorded  by  St.  Luke. 

The  original  responding  in  this  psalm  consisted  in 
this,  as  already  remarked,  that  of  the  first  four  verses 
the  reciter  sang  always  the  first  half  of  the  verse  and 
the  congregation  the  refrain,  "  For  Thy  mercy  endureth 
for  ever."  Further,  that  in  ver.  24  the  congregation 
repeated  both  halves  of  the  verse  after  the  cantor  had 
recited  them ;  lastly,  that  in  ver.  25  the  cantor  said 
only,  "  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh,"  and  "  We  have 
])lessed  you,"  the  congregation,  however,  responding 
with  the  words,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord "  and  "  out 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  At  a  later  period  all  the 
verses  from  ver.  20  to  the  end  were  repeated  ;  but 
this  was  not  properly  responding,  it  was  only  that  each 
single  verse  was  in  the  usual  manner  twice  recited ;  that 
is,  the  cantor  recited  alone  each  verse  twice,  and  those 
present  accompanied  him  both  times  in  a  low  voice. 
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We  find,  then,  that  it  is  precisely  those  passages  to 
which  responses  were  made  that  are  taken  into  the 
Preface.  Its  beginning  corresponds  with  the  beginning 
of  the  118th  Psahn,  partly  formally,  as  both  consist  of  a 
responding  between  the  liturgist  and  the  congregation  ; 
partly  materially,  as  both  contain  a  demand  to  giving 
of  thanks  and  praising  God,  along  with  the  declaration 
that  it  is  right  and  our  bounden  duty.  The  "Give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord ;  for  He  is  good :  because  His 
mercy  endure th  for  ever,"  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Gratias  agamiis  Domino  Deo  nostro  and  the  Digimm  d 
jxistum  est.  The  apostles  preceded  it  by  two  other 
responses,  viz.  the  Pauline  blessing  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13) 
and  the  Sursum  cor  da ;  while  the  Preface  itself  joined 
to  the  last  the  response  to  the  opening  verse  of  our 
psalm  with  the  vcrc  cligniim. 

In  the  Sanctus  wdiich  closes  the  Preface  we  also  find 
the  response  towards  the  end  of  the  118th  Psalm,  and 
that  again  vcrlatim,  at  least  the  double  Hosanna 
(a  word  that  only  occurs  in  this  particular  place  in 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament)  and  the  Bcncdichis  qui 
venit  in  nomine,  Domini,  originally  probably  also,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  first  part,  the  words  of  the 
verse  which  follows  Dcus  Dominiis  ct  illuxit  nobis.  The 
formal  agreement  is  thus  also  preserved,  that  the 
Sanctus  and  Benedictus  were  sung  by  the  whole 
people,  while  the  Preface  itself  was  recited  only  by 
the  priest,  in  the  East  silently,  but  in  the  West  with 
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Both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Preface  thus 
connect  themselves  closely  with  Ps.  cxviii.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  similar  connection  for  the  middle  of 
the  Preface  from  the  contents  of  the  psalm  was 
made  impossible.  For  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
Preface — 1st,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  give  God 
praise  and  thanks;  2nd,  therefore  with  the  heavenly 
host  we  cry  out  the  three  times  Holy — other  patterns 
in  the  Jewish  ciiltus  must  be  sought  out.  The  first 
thought  merely  sets  forth,  indeed,  the  summons  of  the 
first  four  verses.  Its  further  development,  however, 
was  taken  from  the  prayer  which  immediately  follows 
Ps.  cxviii.,  "Thou  shouldst  be  praised;"  partly, 
however,  also  from  the  blessing  of  the  song  which 
closes  the  Great  Hallel,  as  well  as  from  the  closino- 
words  of  the  Haggada,  "  Tlierefore  are  we  bound,"  etc. 
The  second  thought  connects  itself,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  prayer  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Passover 
ritual,  but  in  the  Schmone  Esre,  where  it  is  inserted 
before  the  third  benediction  on  the  holiness  of  God. 
This  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Keduscha,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  in  which  the  cantor  summons  to 
praise  God  along  with  the  seraphim,  and  the  congre- 
gation join  in  the  three  times  Holy.  How  closely 
the  Keduscha  agrees  with  the  close  of  the  Preface  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Sanctus,  both  as  regards  its 
contents  as  well  as  the  manner  of  its  recitation, 
requires  no  further  exposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some 
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explanatory  remarks  as  to  how  it  is  possible  that  in  one 
part  of  the  Preface  the  exact  agreement  with  the  order 
of  the  Jewish  ritual,  which  we  have  hitherto  found  to 
be  so  strictly  observed  in  the  Christian  Liturgy,  appears 
in  this  instance  to  be  abandoned.  This,  however,  cannot 
at  least  be  maintained  in  so  far  as  regards  the  first 
fundamental  conception  of  the  Preface.  It  interrupts 
in  no  way  the  accordant  order  in  which  the  parts 
follow  in  the  Passover  ritual,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  further  development  of  the  four  opening  verses  of 
the  118th  Psalm.  That  this  further  development  con- 
nects itself  in  expression  in  part  with  other  passages 
of  the  Passover  ritual  is  quite  inconsiderable ;  for 
the  most  significant  expressions  are  taken  directly 
from  the  prayer  which  follows  Ps.  cxviii.  But  the 
using  the  Keduscha  in  order  to  express  the  second 
fundamental  idea  of  the  Preface  can,  besides  the 
suitableness  of  its  contents,  be  explained  by  a 
more  formal  ground.  The  Benedictus  taken  from 
Ps.  cxviii.  25  has,  in  fact,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
second  response  of  the  congregation  in  the  Keduscha. 
It  lay,  therefore,  very  near  to  prefix  to  it  this  first,  the 
response  containing  the  seraphic  hymn,  and  to  use  the 
introductory  summons  of  the  cantor  as  the  close  of 
the  Preface.  The  Clementine  Liturgy  has  therefore  a 
double  Benedictus  ;  that  taken  verhatim  from  Ps.  cxviii. 
comes  first  before  the  communion  in  the  response 
to  the  Sancta  Sanctis,  while  the  short  Benedictus  m 
Secida  Amen  after  the  Sanctus  occasioned,  indeed,  by 
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Ps.  cxvii.  25,  but  is  made  similar  to  the  second  and 
third  responses  of  the  Keduscha. 

After  the  Hallel  there  follows  in  the  Passover  ritual 
the  Great  Hallel,  under  which  designation  the  Jewish 
practice,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  different  views 
of  some  rabbinical  writers,  preserved  in  both  the 
Gemaras,  was  always  understood  to  be  the  136th  Psalm. 
This  psalm  proves  the  statement  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  give  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  in  that  it  gives 
the  grounds  for  it  from  the  Being  of  God  in  Himself, 
from  His  work  of  creation,  and  from  the  saving  and 
redeeming  acts  of  God  in  His  chosen  people.  The 
primitive  Christian  Canon,  however,  contains  exactly 
the  same  expressions,  and,  indeed,  in  the  same  order, 
perhaps  even  in  the  same  words,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  deny  a  connection  between  them. 

The  beoinniuGj  of  the  Canon  agrees  with  the  first 
verse  of  the  psalm,  which  connects  it  with  the  Sanctus 
in  all  Liturgies  except  the  Eoman  with  the  words, 
"  Yes,  Thou  art  in  truth  holy,  and  worthy  of  praise," 
or  with  similar  doxologic  expressions.  The  second 
and  third  verses  show  the  praiseworthiness  of  God  in 
particular,  and  glorify  Him  for  what  He  is  in  and  for 
Himself  as  the  highest  absolute  Being.  The  Canon  of 
the  Clementine  Liturgy  proceeds  also  with  the  same 
thought.  The  often  noticed  primitive  Syrian  Anaphora 
designates  God  at  this  point,  in  verbal  agreement  with 
the  psalm,  as  the  Lord  of  lords.  Ver.  4  depicts  the 
passing  over  from  glorifying  the  Divine  Being,  as  in 
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Himself  perfectly  blessed,  to  the  wonderful  work  of 
creation  undertaken  through  love.  We  find  this  passing 
over  much  more  fully  handled  in  the  Clementine  Canon 
and  the  old  Syrian  Anaphora,  which  last  especially 
lays  stress  upon  the  unity  of  God  before  the  universe 
was.  Vers.  5-9  contain  praises  for  the  creation  of  the 
world,  in  particular,  viz.,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
sun,  and  the  moon.  The  Clementine  Liturgy  follows 
throughout  in  almost  verbal  agreement,  but  treats  of 
the  works  of  creation  not  mentioned  in  the  psalm  with 
equal  fulness.^^  It  is  especially  to  be  brought  forward 
that  the  remark,  on  ver.  5,  "  God  has  in  His  wisdom 
made  the  heavens,"  the  old  Liturgy  has  allowed  itself 
to  speak  in  a  fuller  manner  of  the  creation  as  by  His 
Divine  Son.  After  ver.  9  the  Clementine  Liturgy,  as 
it  lay  in  its  plan  to  go  through  the  entire  redemption 
decree,  inserts  a  long  episode  which  is  not  in  the  psalm, 
and  mentions  the  creation  of  man,  the  command  given 
to  him,  and  the  different  attitude  of  God  towards  His 
obedient  and  disobedient  descendants,  which  last  is 
illustrated  by  examples  out  of  the  Old  Testament 
history.  From  tliis  point  the  136th  Psalm  runs  again 
parallel  with  the  Canon  ;  for  what  vers.  10-22  say 
about  the  punisliment  of  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites, 
and  about  the  gracious  leading  of  the  people  of  Israel 

^^  Peiliaps  it  is  not  accidental  that  the  Clementine  Liturgy  in 
describing  the  works  of  creation  not  mentioned  in  Ps.  cxxxvi., 
a))[)ears  to  refer  to  those  in  Ps.  cxxxv.,  especially  to  vers.  6  and  7,  for 
this  psalm  was  at  an  earlier  peiiod  reckoned  by  many  to  belong  to  the 
Great  Hallel. 
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in  their  exodus  from  Egypt,  about  their  passage  through 
the  Eed  Sea  and  the  wilderness,  and,  lastly,  in  their 
conquest  and  possession  of  the  promised  land,  will  be 
found  equally  in  the  primitive  Christian  Liturgy.  The 
circumstance  is  decisive,  that  both  psalm  and  Canon 
carry  on  the  Old  Testament  history  merely  to  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  both  break  off  at 
precisely  the  same  place.  Vers.  23,  24  praise  God  for 
redemption.  In  accordance  with  this,  there  is  in  the 
Canon  mention  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  His 
life  and  His  sufferings,  which  depicts  the  passing  over 
to  the  account  of  the  institution  of  the  holy  Eucharist 
and  the  words  of  consecration.  It  is  of  importance  to 
establish  here  that,  according  to  almost  all  commentaries, 
the  redemption  mentioned  in  vers.  23,  24  is  different 
from  that  from  Egypt  before  described. 

After  the  24th  verse  our  Lord  most  probably  effected 
the  consecration,  and  directed  the  apostles  to  continue 
the  Eucharist  which  He  had  instituted.  On  this  account 
the  w^ords  of  consecration  were  regarded  from  the 
beginning,  as  their  repetition  in  the  Eirst  Epistle  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  shows,  to  be  the  substantial, 
unalterable  fundamental  portion  of  the  Liturgy. 

The  words  of  Christ,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me,"  only  mean,  indeed,  that  the  apostles  should  further 
celebrate  the  holy  Eucharist,  according  to  the  institution 
of  Christ,  as  a  commemoration,  continuation,  and  appli- 
cation of  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  and  likewise  that 
the  remembrance  of  His  sufferings  were  renewed  at  and 
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for  Him  by  the  eucharistic  celebration ;  still  St.  Paul 
draws  from  these  words  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
Eucharist  the  death  of  our  Lord  must  also  be  shown 
forth  by  distinct  words.  There  is  therefore  to  be  found 
in  all  Liturgies  immediately  after  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion a  remembrance  of  the  sufferinGjs,  the  resurrection, 
the  ascension,  and  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  consecration  the  Saviour 
recited  next  the  last  two  verses  of  the  Great  Hallel. 
The  former  is,  "  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh :  for  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever."  In  the  Liturgy  this  verse 
was  applied  to  the  Eucharistic  bread,  and  that  in  two 
ways,  in  so  far  as,  on  the  one  part,  the  sacrificial  and 
propitiatory,  on  the  other,  the  sacramental  character  of 
the  Eucharist,  was  regarded.  Eor  God  has  given  the 
holy  Eucharist  to  men  as  well  on  that  account,  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  Him  as  the  only  perfect  acceptable 
oblation,  and  thus  grace  and  salvation  should  be  attained 
by  all ;  but  also  on  this  account,  that  all  the  faithful 
should  receive  in  it  the  food  of  eternal  life.  In  the  first 
view,  the  verse  of  our  psalm  is  paraphrased  in  the 
offering  of  the  holy  body  and  blood  immediately  follow- 
ing the  remembrance  of  tlie  sufferings  and  glorification 
of  Christ,  so  also  through  the  intercessory  prayer,  which 
applies  the  eternal  value  of  this  offering  in  particular 
for  all  men  and  all  officers  of  the  Church.  The  petitions 
of  the  intercessory  prayer,  as  well  as  the  collects  recited 
by  the  deacon  immediately  after,  are,  as  already  re- 
marked, formed  on  the  model  of  those  already  said  in 
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the  collects  of  the  ante-communion.  These  last  close 
ia  a  remarkable  manner  the  petition  of  the  Clementine 
intercessory  prayer,  relative  to  the  blessing  of  the 
harvest,  with  the  verse  of  our  psalm,  "  who  giveth  food 
to  all  flesh."  In  so  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  holy 
Eucharist  is  regarded,  not  as  an  oblation,  but  as  com- 
munion, we  find  a  paraphrase  of  the  same  verse  in  the 
Epiklesis,  which  prays  God  to  send  His  Holy  Spirit 
that  He  may  exhibit  the  Eucharist  as  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  the  communicants  receive  by 
it  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  sanctification,  and  eternal 
life.  Both  modes  of  regarding  it  are  sharply  separated 
in  the  East  Syrian  Liturgies,  which  place  the  inter- 
cessory prayer  after  the  offering  of  the  holy  Eucharist, 
and  pray  for  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  after 
its  conclusion,  to  which  there  the  usual  preparatory 
prayers  for  the  communion  are  found.  According  to 
the  other  Liturgies,  on  the  other  hand,  both  modes  of 
viewing  it  are  mixed  up  together,  as  the  Epiklesis 
follows  the  oblation  and  precedes  the  intercessory 
prayer.  At  all  events  the  Epiklesis  relates  directly  to 
the  communion,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

The  last  verse  of  the  Great  Hallel,  "  0  give  thanks 
unto  the  God  of  heaven :  for  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever,"  corresponds  with  the  close  of  the  Canon,  which 
contains  a  thankful  praise  of  the  Triune  God.  Its 
expressions  correspond  entirely  with  the  order  of  the 
Passover  ritual  taken  from  the  blessing  of   the  song 
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which  follows  the  Great  Hallel.  To  the  doxologic  con- 
clusion of  tlie  Canon  the  people  always  responded  with 
Amen.  This  corresponds  with  the  Amen  said  by  those 
present  at  the  close  of  the  blessing  of  the  song,  as, 
indeed,  it  must  generally  in  the  Jewish  ritual  be  re- 
sponded to  each  benediction.  That  this  custom  had 
been  adopted  by  the  apostles  in  the  Ciiristian  Church, 
St.  Paul  shows  in  the  clearest  manner  (1  Cor.  xiv. 
16). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Canon  and  the  breaking 
of  the  bread,  the  priest  gave  again  the  salutation  of 
jjeace,  and  says  a  blessing  prayer  preparatory  to  the 
communion,  which,  independently  of  its  special  pur- 
pose, is  equally  a  multiplication  of  the  benediction  after 
the  first  collect,  which  took  its  rise  from  the  Aaronitic 
blessing.  Upon  this  follows  the  Sanda  Sanctis,  with 
the  responses  of  the  people  and  the  communion,  during 
which  a  psalm  was  sung.  Of  all  this,  the  breaking  of 
bread  (as  the  Eucharist  is  consequently  usually  called 
in  the  New  Testament)  and  the  communion  has  already 
been  examined  in  reference  to  the  institution  of  the 
holy  Eucharist.  As  the  fourth  cup  was  drunk  imme- 
diately after  the  blessing  of  the  song,  it  is  probable  that 
Christ  did  not  insert  any  further  rite  or  prayer  after  it, 
but  immediately  broke  the  bread  and  gave  His  body  and 
blood  to  the  disciples.  It  follows  of  itself  that  the  usual 
blessing  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  was  omitted  before 
partaking  of  the  holy  blood. 

On  the  same  ground  the  usual  blessing  of  the  land  of 
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Israel  and  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  after  partaking  of  the 
fourth  cup,  would  be  omitted  at  the  celebration  of  the 
institution.  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  seem  to  say 
that  Christ  and  His  disciples  replaced  it  by  singing  a 
psalm  that  might  well  represent  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
communion,  and,  according  to  a  reasonable  conjecture, 
was   probably  the  23rd   Psalm.^^      xhis   thanksgiving 


^^  At  all  events,  by  the  hymn  sung,  as  noticed  by  the  evangelists, 
after  which  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  left  the  room,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  singing  of  a  psalm,  and  not  of  other  or  even  extempore  songs, 
as  the  Manichsean  Umzuge  der  Apontel  give  out.  This  lying  work, 
already  mentioned  by  Innocent  I.  and  St.  Augustine,  and  described  in 
the  Myriobiblon  of  Photius,  is,  of  course,  of  no  historical  value  ;  still 
in  the  interest  of  completeness  its  narrative  as  to  that  hymn  may  find 
a  place  here.  As  the  iconoclastic  ruling  bishops  of  the  pseudo-Cuuncil 
of  Constantinojtle  had  derived  a  proof  against  the  holy  pictures  out  of 
this  work,  the  seventh  CEcumenical  Council  had  several  sections  of  this 
work  read  in  order  to  show  its  Manichsean  origin,  among  them  the 
following  passage  ascribed  to  the  evangelist  St.  John  :  "Before  Jesus 
was  seized  by  the  mad  Jews,  acting  under  the  command  of  the  godless 
serpent.  He  assembled  us  all  and  said,  Before  I  shall  be  delivered  over 
to  them,  let  us  sing  a  hymn  to  the  Father,  and  then  go  out  to  what 
stands  before  us.  Then  He  commanded  us  to  take  hands  and  form 
a  circle  ;  He,  however,  standing  in  the  middle  said,  Respond  to  us 
with  Amen.  Then  He  began  to  sing  and  to  say,  Glory  be  to  Thee, 
0  Father  ;  and  we  in  the  circle  responded,  Amen.     Glory  be  to  Thee, 

0  Word  ;  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Grace,  Amen.  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0 
Spirit ;  Glory  be  to  Thee,  0  Holy  One ;  Glory  be  to  Thee,  the  Glory, 
Amen.  We  praise  Thee,  0  Father ;  we  give  Thee  thanks,  0  Light, 
in  whom  no  darkness  dwells,  Amen.  Therefore  do  we  give  thanks.  I 
will  say,  I  will  be  saved  and  will  save.  Amen.  I  will  be  redeemed 
and  will  redeem.  Amen.     I  will  be  wounded  and  will  wound,  Amen. 

1  will  be  born  and  give  birth  ;  I  will  destroy  and  be  destroyed,  Amen. 
I  will  hear  and  be  heard,  Amen.  I  will  be  understood,  who  am 
entirely  reason,  Amen.  I  will  be  washed  and  will  wash,  Amen. 
Grace  wings  the  choir  ;  I  will  play  the  flute  ;  Dance  all  of  you,  Amen. 
I  will   be   mourned,  complain   all  of  you.  Amen."     Upon  this  then 
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psalm,  which  closed  the  celebration  of  the  institution, 
accords  with  a  thanksgiving  prayer  of  the  priest 
introduced  by  a  summons  from  the  deacon  in  tlie 
Clementine  Liturgy,  out  of  which  our  post-communion 
has  been  developed.  On  this  followed  one  of  the 
frequently  repeated  benedictions  taken  from  the 
Aaronitic  blessing,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  people  by 
the  deacon. 

We  close  this  paragraph  also  with  a  comparative 
table  placing  the  primitive  Christian  Anaphora  opposite 
the  last  portion  of  the  Passover  ritual  or  the  blessing 
of  the  Hallel  cup,  bringing,  however,  along  with  it  in 
the  Passover  ritual  those  additions  and  modifications 
which  must  enter  into  the  celebration  of  the  institution 
of  the  holy  Eucharist,  partly  according  to  the  distinct 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  authorities,  partly 
from  the  nature  of  the  thino-  itself. 


follows  several  responi^es,  which,  however,  do  not  apj^ear  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Council.  After  the  ending  of  the  song  the  pseudo-St.  John  pro- 
ceeds, "After  the  Lord  had  ended  the  choir  song  with  us,  He  went  out. " 
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Close  of  the  Passover  Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturgy. 


15.  The  placing  of  the  bread  and 
the  filling  of  the  Hallel  cup. 

16.  Filling  the  cup  with  wine 
and  water.  Direction  to  the 
disciples  later,  all  to  drink  out 
of  this  one  cup. 


17.  Hallel  Ps.  cxviii. 

1.  Ogive  thanks  unto  the  Lord; 

for  He  is  good  : 
R.  Because  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever. 

2.  Let  Israel  now  say, 

R.  That  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 
.  3.  Let  the  house  of  Aaron  now 
say,  that  His  mercy  en- 
dureth for  ever. 
4.  Let  them  now  that  fear  the 
Lord  say,  that  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever. 


15.  Oblation  of  bread  and  wine 
and  water. 

16.  Mixing  the  wine  with  water. 
Washing  of  hands.  Silent  j)rayer 
of  the  priest.  Paulinian  bless- 
ing, with  response — 

Lift  up  your  minds. 

We  lift  them  up  to  the  Lord. 


17. 


Let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Lord. 
R,  It  is  meet  and  right  so  to  do. 


Passover  Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturgy. 


18.  0  Lord  our  God,  let  all  Thy 
works  praise  Thee,  and  Thy 
saints,  and  the  righteous  ones 
that  do  Thy  will,  and  Thy 
people,  the  house  of  Israel,  all 
of  them  shouting.  Let  them 
j)raise,  and  bless,  and  magnify, 
and  glorify,  and  say  out  the 
name  of  Thy  glory  with 
honour  and  renown,  for  re- 
membrance of  Thy  kingdom  ; 
for  it  is  good  to  praise  Thee, 
and  also  lovely  to  sing  unto 
Thy  name.  For  ever  and  ever 
Thou  art  God. 


18,  It  is  very  meet  and  right  before 
all  things  to  sing  a  hymn  to  Thee, 
who  art  the  true  God,  who  art 
before  all  beings. 
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Passover  Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturgy. 


19.  We  will  hallow  Thy  name  on 
earth  as  it  is  hallowed  in  the 
highest  heavens,  as  is  written 
by  Thy  prophet  that  one 
called  to  another  and  said, 


20.  i?.  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth  ;  the  whole 
earth  is  full  of  His  glory. 

Antiphonally  they  say, 
Praised  be  He. 

E.  Praised  be  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  from  their  places. 

And  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  it 
is  also  written. 

The  Lord  reigns  for  ever,  the 
God  of  Zion,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Halle- 
lujah. 

21.  Hallel  Ps.  cxviii.  25. 
0  Lord  !  Hosanna. 

R.  0  Lord  !  Hosanna. 

0  Lord,  send  now  prosperity. 

Blessed  be  He  that  cometh 
R.  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 

we  have  blessed  you 
R.  Out  of  the  liouse  of  the 

Lord.  God  is  the  Lord,  which 

hath  showed  us  light. 

22.  Great  Hallel. 

0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ; 

for  He  is  good  : 
R.  For   His  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 


19.  For  all  these  things,  glory  be  to 
Thee,  0  Lord  Almighty.  Thee  do 
the  innumerable  host  of  angels, 
archangels,  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities,  authorities,  and 
powers,  Thine  everlasting  armies 
adore.  The  cherubim  and  six- 
winged  seraphim,  with  twain 
covering  their  feet,  with  twain 
their  heads,  with  twain  flying, 
say  together,  with  thousand 
thousands  of  archangels,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousands  of 
angels,  incessantly  as  with  con- 
stant and  loud  voice, 

20.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  of  Hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy 
glory.  Be  Thou  blessed  for  ever. 
Amen. 


21.  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David. 
Blessed  be  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lortl,  being  the  Lord 
God  wlio  ap]ieared  to  us. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest. 


22.  For  Thou  art  truly  holy,  and 
most  lioly,  the  liighest  and  most 
highly  exalted  for  ever. 
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Passover  Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturgy. 


23.  0  give  thanks  unto  the  God 

of  gods : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 
0  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  of 

lords  : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 


24.  To  Him  alone  who  doeth 

great  wonders  : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 
To  Him  that  by  wisdom  made 

the  heavens  : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 


25.  To  Him  that  stretched  out 
the  earth  above  the  waters  : 


23.  Who  art  before  all  beings,  from 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven 
and  earth  is  named,  who  only 
art  unbegotten  and  without  be- 
ginning, and  without  a  ruler  and 
without  a  master,  who  standeth 
in  need  of  nothing,  who  art  the 
bestower  of  everything  that  is 
good,  who  art  always  and  im- 
mutably the  same. 


24.  From  whom  all  things  came 
into  being  as  from  their  proper 
original.  For  Thou  art  eternal 
knowledge,  everlasting  sight, 
unbegotten  hearing,  untaught 
wisdom,  the  first  by  nature  and 
the  manner  of  being,  and  beyond 
all  number  ;  who  didst  bring  all 
things  out  of  nothing  into  being 
by  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  but 
didst  beget  Him  before  all  ages 
by  Thy  will.  Thy  power,  and  Thy 
goodness,  without  any  instru- 
ment, the  only -begotten  Son, 
God  the  word,  the  living  msdom, 
the  first-born  of  every  creature. 
God  and  Father  of  Thy  only- 
begotten  Son,  who  by  Thee  didst 
make,  before  all  things,  the 
cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  the 
8eons  and  hosts,  the  powers  and 
authorities,  the  archangels  and 
angels  ;  and  after  all  these  didst 
by  Him  make  this  visible  world, 
and  all  things  that  are  therein. 
For  Thou  art  He  who  didst  frame 
the  heaven  in  an  arch,  and 
stretch  it  out  like  the  covering 
for  a  tent. 


25.  And  has  founded  the  earth  upon 
nothing  through  His  sole  will. 
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Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturgy. 


26.  To  Him  that  made  great 
lights — the  sun  to  rule  by  day, 
the  moon  and  stars  to  rule  by 
night : 


27.  To  Him  that  smote  Egypt 
in  their  first-born, 

And  brought  out  Israel  from 

among  them, 
With  a  strong  hand,  and  an 

outstretched  arm  : 
To  Him  that  divided  the  Red 

Sea  into  parts, 
And     made     Israel    to    pass 

through  in  the  midst  of  it ; 
And  overthrew  Pharaoh  and 

his  host  in  the  Red  Sea : 

28.  To  Him  that  led  His  people 
throuijh  the  wilderness : 


29.  To  Him  which  smote  great 
kings,  and  slew  famous  kings  : 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  ; 
and  Og,  king  of  J3ashan  ;  and 
gave  tlieir  land  for  an  herit- 
age, even  an  heritage  unto 
Israel  His  servant  : 


26.  Who  has  fixed  the  firmament, 
prepared  day  and  night,  brought 
forth  light  out  of  Thy  treasures, 
and  on  its  departure  didst  bring 
on  darkness  for  the  rest  of  the 
living  creatures  that  move  up 
and  down  in  the  world,  who  didst 
appoint  the  sun  in  heaven  to  rule 
over  the  day,  and  the  moon  to 
rule  over  the  night,  and  didst 
inscribe  in  heaven  tha  choir  of 
stars  to  praise  Thy  glorious 
majesty. 

27.  Thou,  0  Lord,  didst  not  over- 
look the  Hebrews  when  they 
were  aftlicted  by  the  Egyptians. 
Thou  didst  punish  the  Egyptians 
with  a  judgment  of  ten  plagues, 
and  didst  divide  the  sea  and  bring 
the  Israelites  through  it,  and 
drown  and  destroy  the  Egyptians 
who  pursued  after  them. 


28.  Thou  didst  sweeten  the  bitter 
water  with  wood.  Thou  didst 
bring  water  out  of  the  rock  of 
stone.  Thou  didst  rain  manna 
Irom  heaven,  and  quails  as  meat 
out  of  the  air.  Thou  didst  afford 
them  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  to 
give  them  light,  and  a  pillar  of 
a  cloud  by  day  to  overshadow 
them  from  the  heat. 

29.  Thou  didst  declare  Joshua  to 
be  the  general  of  the  army,  and 
didst  overthrow  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaan  by  him.  Thou  didst 
divide  Jordan,  and  dry  up  the 
rivers  of  Ethan.  Thou  didst  over- 
throw walls  without  instruments 
or  the  hand  of  man. 
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Passover  Hitual. 


30.  "Who  remembered  us  in  our 

low  estate  : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endure tli 

for  ever. 
And  hath  redeemed  us  from 

our  enemies  : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 

for  ever. 


Clementine  Liturgv. 


30.  Holy  also  is  Thy  only-begotteu 
Son,  our  Lord  and  God,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  in  all  things  mini- 
stered to  His  God  and  Father, 
both  in  Thy  various  creation  and 
Thy  suitable  providence,  and  hast 
not  overlooked  lost  mankind, 
and  being  just  ready  to  perish 
universally  He  was  pleased  by 
Thy  goodwill  to  become  man, 
Avho  was  man's  Creator.  And  He 
appeased  Thee,  His  God  and 
Father,  and  reconciled  Thee  to 
the  world,  and  freed  all  these 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  He 
lived  bodily,  and  taught  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  He  drove  away 
every  sickues.s  and  every  disease 
from  maai,  and  wrought  signs 
and  wonders  among  the  people. 
He  manifested  His  name  to  those 
who  knew  it  not.  He  drove  away 
ignorance.  He  revived  piety  and 
fultiUed  Thy  will.  He  finished 
the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
Him  to  do.  He  that  was  the 
Judge  was  judged,  and  He  that 
was  the  Saviour  was  condemned. 
He  that  was  impassible  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  and  He  who 
was  by  nature  immortal  died, 
and  He  that  is  the  giver  of  life 
was  buried,  that  He  might  loose 
those  for  whose  sake  He  came 
from  suffering  and  death,  and 
might  break  the  bonds  of  the 
devil,  and  deliver  mankind  from 
his  deceit.  Being  mindful,  there- 
fore, of  those  things  that  He 
endured  for  our  sakes,  we  give  Thee 
thanks,  0  God  Almighty,  not  in 
such  manner  as  we  ought,  but  as 
we  are  able,  and  fulfil  His  con- 
stitution. 
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Passover  Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturgy. 


31.  Taking  the  bread — 

Take,  eat :  this  My  body  that 

is  broken  for  you. 
Do  this  in  remembrance  of 

We. 


32.  Taking  the  cup — 

Drink  ye  all  of  this.  This  cup 
is  the  New  Covenant  in 
JMy  blood  which  is  shed  for 
many. 


33.  Do  this,  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it,  in  remembrance  of  Me. 
For  as  oft  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death  till  He 


34.  Who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh  : 
R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 


35.  0  give  thanks  unto  the  God 
of  lieavcu  r 

R.  For  His  mercy  endureth 
for  ever. 

For  to  Thee  is  due,  0  Lord 
our  God,  and  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  songs,  praise, 
glory,  song,  might,  lordship, 


31.  For  in  the  snme  night  that  He 
was  betrayed.  He  took  bread  in 
His  holy  and  undefiled  hands, 
and  looking  up  to  Thee,  His 
God  and  Father,  He  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  His  disciples,  saying, 
This  is  the  mystery  of  the  New 
Covenant,  take  of  it  and  eat  ; 
this  is  My  body,  which  is  broken 
for  many,  for  the  remission  of 
sins. 

32.  In  like  manner  also  He  took 
the  cup,  and  mixed  it  of  wine 
and  water,  and  sanctified  it,  and 
delivered  it  to  them,  saying, 
Drink  ye  all  of  this  ;  for  this  is 
My  blood,  which  is  shed  formany, 
for  the  remission  of  sins. 

33.  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me. 
For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread, 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
forth  My  death  till  I  come.  Being 
mindful,  therefbre,  of  His  passion 
and  death,  and  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  and  return  into  heaven, 
and  His  future  second  appearing. 

34.  Offering  up  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  Invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  blessed 
effect  of  the  conmiunion.  The 
offering  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice 
for  all  men,  and 

35.  For  to  Thee  belongs  all  glory 
and  worshij),  and  thanksgiving, 
honour,  and  adoration,  the 
Father  Avith  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  both  now  and 
always,  and  for  everlasting  and 
endless  ages  for  ever.  And  let 
all  the  people  say,  Amen. 
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Passover  Ritual. 


Clementine  Liturg}'. 


honour,  greatness,  highness, 
praising,  glorifying,  hallow- 
ing, kingdom,  blessing,  and 
thanksgiving,  now  and  for 
ever.     R.  Amen. 

36.  Breaking   bread   and   com- 
munion. 

37.  Thanksgiving  psalm. 


36.  Breaking  of  bread    and  com- 
munion. 

37.  Thanksgiving  prayer,  blessing. 


§  4.  DoGMxVTic  Conclusions. 

The  comparison  which  we  have  now  concluded  has 
shown  that  the  oldest  Christian  Liturgy  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  words  of  consecration,  is  closely 
connected  throughout  with  the  Jewish  ritual,  and 
likewise  the  ante-communion  with  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath-morning  prayer,  the  Canon,  however,  with  the 
Hallel  recited  over  the  fourth  Passover  cup.  The  fact 
of  the  decided  dependence  of  the  ritual  of  the  Christian 
Lord's  Supper  on  Jewish  patterns  renders  its  establish- 
ment through  the  apostles  more  than  probable,  who 
themselves  belonged  to  the  Israelitish  people,  witli 
whom  formularies  of  divine  worship  were  completely 
at  home ;  while  in  the  next  post  -  apostolic  time  the 
Jewish  national  element  formed  only  a  proportionately 
slender  fragmentary  part  of  Christianity,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spread  of  heresies  among  the  Jewish 
Christians  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  lost  all 
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influence.  We  find,  indeed,  already  in  some  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  a  so  decided  opposition  to  any  depend- 
ence on  Jewish  religious  customs,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  in  their  times  the  Jewish  ritual  was  first 
made  use  of  in  so  extended  a  manner  for  the  Christian 
cultiis.  The  compilers  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas 
and  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  error  that  God  intended  the  Mosaic  cere- 
monial law  as  pure  allegory,  and  that  its  actual  observ- 
ance was  a  blamable  misunderstanding  of  the  Jews. 

Still  less  to  be  rejected  is  the  apostolic  com- 
pilation of  the  Liturgy,  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  close  adherence  to  Jewish  patterns  in  all  dioceses 
of  Christendom  is  found  in  precisely  the  same  form. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  part,  there  existed 
during  the  first  three  centuries  in  the  whole  Church, 
with  some  inconsiderable  local  varieties,  one  and  tlie 
same  form  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  w^hich 
entirely  agrees  with  that  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  If  tins  Liturgy  had  first 
arisen  in  post-apostolic  times,  it  would  remain  not  only 
inexplicable  how  in  these  numerous  dioceses,  whose 
clergy  and  people  had  no  connection  with  Judaism,  and 
no  knowledge  of  their  religious  customs,  they  should 
yet  have  regulated  their  divine  service  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  Schacliarith  and  tlie  Passover  ritual,  but 
also  how  they  could  by  accident  in  every  diocese  have 
made  use  of  the  same  Jewish  pattern,  and  exactly  in 
the  same  manner.     Such  a  miracle  of  chance  is  simply 
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impossible.  The  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
appearance  is  this,  that  the  apostles,  while  they  were 
still  united  together  in  Jerusalem,  had  either  expressed 
the  Liturgy  in  writing,  or  at  least  established  it  orally 
in  exact  forms,  and  that  each  of  them  had  later 
delivered  the  same  established  Liturgy  in  those  districts 
in  which  he  promulgated  the  gospel. 

The  apostolic  origin  of  our  Liturgy  is,  however, 
brought  to  complete  certainty  by  the  exact  accordance 
of  the  old  Canon  of  the  Mass  with  the  Hallel  of  the 
Passover  ritual.  As  agreement  can  only  be  brought  out 
by  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  in  which  the  Passover 
and  the  Eucharist  are  connected  together,  the  fourth 
Passover  cup  would  be  consecrated,  and  therefore  the 
words  of  consecration  must  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Hallel  to  be  recited  over  it.  So  can  it  only  be 
explained  by  the  immediate  and  still  living  recollec- 
tions of  the  apostles  of  that  first  Eucharistic  celebration 
which  Christ  Himself  celebrated  with  them  on  that 
evening  of  the  14th  Msan.  The  entire  agreement 
of  the  Canon  with  the  Hallel  cannot  absolutely  be 
disputed,  but  can  only  without  difficulty  arise  because 
the  apostles  so  celebrated  the  Eucharist  from  the 
beginning,  as  the  Saviour  had  shown  them  from  His 
own  example.  Any  other  explanation  would  lead  us  to 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  they  had  originally  another 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  had  later, 
from  a  sort  of  antiquarian  feeling,  set  it  aside  and 
substituted  first  one  which   agreed   with   the   Hallel, 
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in  order  by  this  means  to  preserve  the  connection 
in  the  consecration  ceremony  between  the  Passover 
and  the  Eucharist, — a  presumption  so  unhistorical  and 
senseless  that  it  couki  hardly  find  a  defender.  If  this 
•use  of  the  Passover  ritual  was  first  made  in  post- 
apostolic  times,  the  existing  component  parts  of  the 
Liturgy  could  hardly  have  been  inserted  in  precisely 
the  same  places  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
must  have  been  adopted  by  Christ  Himself  in  that  Pass- 
over eve.  Finally,  the  erroneous  and  still  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Greek  Church  was  already  widely  spread 
in  the  second  century,  that  Christ  had  instituted  the 
holy  Eucharist  on  the  13th  Nisan,  independently  of 
any  connection  with  the  Passover  feast, — an  opinion 
which  would  have  made  it  impossible  to  have  formed 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  on  the  model  of  that 
of  tlie  Passover  ritual. 

There  are  still  a  few  words  to  be  said  regarding  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  so  great  a  difficulty  has  been  made 
about  a  quite  simple  matter.  For  when  its  form  in 
the  Clementine  Liturgy  is  regarded  with  candour, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  in  it  at  least  the  Epiklesis  has 
no  relation  to  the  consecration.  For  here  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  invited  to  change  the  elements  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  "  to  exhibit  them  as 
such."  The  elements,  indeed,  represent  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  but  do  not  enter  as  such  in  the 
exliibition    of   them    to    the    communicants.      Should 
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such  words  have  effected  the  consecration,  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  have  been  prayed  to  do  what  did  not 
follow.  What  is  really  meant  appears  from  the  next 
sentence,  according  to  which,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification 
of  the  communicant  should  be  effected.  The  Epiklesis 
stands  in  the  same  close  connection  with  the  com- 
munion which  the  intercessory  prayer  does  with  the 
consecration,  and  prays  for  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  bestower  of  grace  on  the  recipients  of  the 
holy  Eucharist,  that  they  should  by  it  be  made  holy, 
and  thus  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament, 
which  is  only  recognised  by  the  faithful,  should  by  its 
operation  be  made  evident  to  unbelievers.  That  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  prayed  for  was  originally 
framed,  not  to  "make  the  body  and  blood,"  but  to 
exhibit  or  declare  it,  is  shown  not  only  in  the 
Clementine  Liturgy,  but  also  by  St.  Irenaius.  In  the' 
later  Liturgies  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Epiklesis 
appears  to  have  obtained  a  closer  relation  to  the 
consecration,  without  any  doubt  having  arisen  as  to 
the  exclusive  effecting  of  the  consecration  by  the  words 
of  institution.  It  was  only  when  the  great  schism  arose 
that,  with  the  hardly-concealed  object  of  increasing  the 
points  of  difference  with  Eome,  a  consecrating  power 
totally  unknown  to  Christian  antiquity  w^as  given  to 
the  Epiklesis.  To  explain  the  Epiklesis  of  the  later 
Liturgies  in  a  satisfactory  manner  would  lead  us  too 
far.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  primitive  Clementine 
Liturgy  it  has  a  perfectly  unexceptionable  form. 
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WiLiBALD  Grimm  of  Jena.  In  his  Prospectus,  Professor  Grimm  announced 
it  as  his  purpose  not  only  (in  accordance  with  the  improvements  in  classical 
lexicography  embodied  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Stephen's  Thesaurus  and  in  the 
fifth  edition  of  Passow's  Dictionary  edited  by  Post  and  his  coadjutors)  to 
exhibit  the  historical  growth  of  a  word's  significations,  and  accordingly  in 
selecting  his  vouchers  for  New  Testament  usage  to  show  at  what  time  and 
in  what  class  of  writers  a  given  word  became  current,  but  also  duly  to  notice 
the  usage  of  the  Septuagint  and  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and 
especially  to  produce  a  Lexicon  which  should  correspond  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  textual  criticism,  of  exegesis,  and  of  biblical  theology.  He  devoted 
more  than  seven  years  to  his  task.  The  successive  Parts  of  his  work  re- 
ceived, as  they  appeared,  the  outspoken  commendation  of  scholars  diverging 
as  widely  in  their  views  as  Hupfeld  and  Hengstenberg ;  and  since  its  com- 
pletion in  1868  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  best 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  extant.' 


*  The  best  Now  Testament  Greek  Lexicon.  ...  It  is  a  treasury  of  the 
results  of  exact  scholarship.'— Bishop  Westcott. 

'  I  regard  it  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance.  ...  It  seems  to  me  a 
work  showing  the  most  patient  diligence,  and  the  most  carefully  arranged 
collection  of  uselul  and  helpful  references.' — The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
AND  Bristol. 

'  The  use  of  Professor  Grimm's  book  for  years  has  convinced  me  that  it  is 
not  only  unquestionably  the  best  among  existing  New  Testament  Lexicons, 
but  that,  apart  from  all  comparisons,  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  intrinsic 
merit,  and  one  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  initiate  a  learner  into  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary  requisites  for  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  consequently  for  the  study  of  theology  iu  general.' — Professor 
Emil  SchCrer. 
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Contents.— Introduction.— Chapter  I.  The  Passover.— II.  The  Lord's 
Last  Passover. — III.  The  Passover  merged  in  the  Lord's  Supper. — IV. 
The  Ratification  of  the  First  Covenant. — V.  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Reception  of  the  New  Covenant. — VI.  The  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Apostolic 
Church.— VII.  The  Real  Nature  of  the  Supper.— VIIL  The  Specific 
Purposes  of  the  Supper. — IX.  The  Circle  for  which  the  Supper  was 
intended — the  Qualifications  expected  of  those  who  apply  for  Admission 
to  it. — X.  The  Spirit  in  which  the  Supper  is  to  be  used. — XI.  The  Spirit 
to  be  maintained  after  Communion. — Appendix. — Index  of  Texts. 


'  We  knovj  no  better  modern  book  more  suggestive  and  ^teZp/uL'— Freeman. 
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CONTENTS:— I.  Primitive  Christianity.— II.  The  Early  Catholic  Church.— 
III.  The  Middle  Ages.  —  IV.  The  Keformation.  —  V.  The  Counter- 
Eeformation. — VI.  Christianity  during  the  Last  Century. 


'  Eminently  thoughtful  and  instructive,  and  well  worthy  of  being  translated 
into  English.'— G^^asi/ot^  Herald. 

'  Those  who  cannot  study  the  elaborate  works  of  Gieseler,  Neander,  and 
Milman  may  learn  from  this  small  volume  in  a  few  hours  the  outlines  of 
ecclesiastical  history.' — Manchester  Examiner. 

'  An  interesting,  able,  and  eloquent  work.''— Rock. 
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'  One  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  of  the  excellent  Bible  Class  Primers. 
.  .  .  Alike  in  literary  quality  and  scholarly  accuracy,  this  little  book  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.' — British  Weekly. 

'Fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  best  of  its  predecessors.  .  .  .  Even 
in  such  a  brief  summary  as  this,  Mr.  Scott  proves  himself  the  master  of  a 
flexible  and  graphic  style ;  he  takes  a  masculine  grip  of  his  subject,  and 
independent  thinking,  as  well  as  sound  scholarship,  is  visible  in  every  para- 
graph of  the  little  book.' — Christian  Leader. 

'Full  of  practical  instruction.' — Sunday-School  Magazine. 

'  Eemarkably  comprehensive.' — Freeman. 

'  Gives  in  a  very  concisely- written  and  portable  booklet,  accurate  and  well- 
up-to-date  information  upon  the  essential  points  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch.' 
— Theological  Monthly. 
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Perfume.— VII.   A  Doubtful  Nosegay.— VIII.  The  Flower-Eiddle  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba. — IX.  The  Bible  and  "Wine. — X.  Dancing  and  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  as  mutually  related. — XI.   Love  and  Beauty. — XII. 
Eternal  Life :  Eternal  Youth. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PREFACE. 

'  The  subjects  of  the  following  papers  are  old  pet  children,  which  have 
grown  up  with  me  ever  since  I  began  to  feel  and  think.  ...  I  have  collected 
them  here  under  the  emblematical  name  of  Iris.  The  prismatic  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  the  brilliant  sword-lily,  that  wonderful  part  of  the  eye  which 
gives  to  it  its  colour,  and  the  messenger  of  heaven  who  beams  with  joy, 
youth,  beauty,  and  love,  are  all  named  Iris.  The  varied  contents  of  my  book 
stand  related  on  all  sides  to  that  wealth  of  ideas  which  are  united  in  this 
name.'— Franz  Delitzsch. 

'  A  series  of  delightful  lectures.  .  .  .  The  pages  sparkle  with  a  gem-like 
light.  The  thoughts  on  the  varied  subjects  touched  upon  fascinate  and 
interest,  their  mode  of  expression  is  full  of  beauty.' — Scotsman. 
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'  Mr.  Stanton's  book  answers  a  real  want,  and  will  be  indispensable  to 
students  of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Stanton  will  be 
able  to  continue  his  labours  in  that  most  obscure  and  most  important  period, 
of  his  competency  to  deal  with  which  he  has  given  such  good  proof  in  this 
book. ' — Guardian. 

'  We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  a  most 
important  subject.  .  .  .  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of  its  style. 
Mr.  Stanton  is  never  obscure  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  think  that  no 
reader  of  average  attainments  will  be  able  to  put  the  book  down  without 
having  learnt  much  from  his  lucid  and  scholarly  exposition.' — Ecclesiastical 
Gazette. 

Now  complete,  in  Five  Volumes,  8vo,  price  10s.  6d.  each, 
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By  Dr.  EMIL  SCHURER, 
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TRANSLATED  FROM   THE  SECOND  EDITION  (Revised  through- 
out,   AND    GREATLY    ENLARGED)    OF     'HISTORY    OF    THE   NEW 

TESTAMENT   TIMES.' 

*^^*  Professor  Schiirer  has  prepared  an  exhaustive  Index  to  this  work,  to 
which  he  attaches  great  value.  The  Translation  is  now  ready,  and  is  issued 
in  a  separate  Volume  (100  pp.  8vo).    Price  2s.  6d.  nett. 

'Under  Professor  Schiirer's  guidance  we  arc  enabled  to  a  large  extent  to 
construct  a  social  and  political  framework  for  the  Gospel  History,  and  to  set 
it  in  such  a  light  as  to  see  new  evidences  of  the  truthfulness  of  that  history 
and  of  its  contemporaneousness.  .  .  .  The  length  of  our  notice  shows  our 
estimate  of  the  value  of  his  work.' — English  Churchman. 

'  Messrs.  Clark  have  afresh  earned  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  the  New 
Testament  in  England,  by  undertaking  to  present  Schiirer's  masterly  work 
in  a  form  easily  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  ...  In  every  case  the 
amount  of  research  displayed  is  very  great,  truly  German  in  its  proportions, 
while  the  style  of  Professor  Schiirer  is  by  no  means  cumbrous,  after  the 
manner  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  We  have  inadequately  described  a  most 
valuable  work,  but  we  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  who 
do  not  know  this  book  to  seek  it  out  forthwith.' — Methodist  Recorder, 
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